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INSTITUTE of MEDICINE and ARTS.— 
ARTS.—Gentlemen 7 in Literar, 
and desirous of obtaini e di of A. 
tish or Continental -t- = not re- 
dence, may receive every assistance and - arc It 
to attend the Lectures at the Institute. 
~+—r ¢. the J. — seg 5 of London meet 
‘oni Oe | Whitefriars- 
Bed- 


the 
ogi 4 = F.L.S., 4, Carnitine strech, 
Oxon, 3, Sussex-place, 


Tt Hoblyn, A. x” 
OYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
R RCHITECTS. 


16, aaa Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor square, 
London. 





atitut, 











COMPETITION FOR THE MEDALS, 1847. 
£ MEDALS OF -THE INSTITUTE will be awarded to the 
sthors of the best ESS st Beulpt the ans a, a . 
u 
1 Oa the Auplicatien ot eeiacigles wh which should regulate their 
introduction = Buildings 'y, bot! — regard to 
benny of of embellishment, Sad propricty of style. 

2 a te = by eory and Practice of Constructing C himnies, parti- 
in Dwelling Houses, with regard to the formation of 
om Flues, and all the parts connected therewith, in 

pa to insure sufficient draught and exit of smoke. 
The Essay to contain detailed statements of experiments and 


patil Its. 
"THE SOANE MEDALLION will be awarded tothe best a 
for a Building to contain a Baths, on a op e. 
py O nts with th — poses of modern tt tim 

hi e usaz! 

“the ae =< antler: for pnd Pad Medal, if he go ae, will 
te ete & 2 ee sum of 50. at the end of one year’s eeeeees, on 
eninge ot ry evidence of his progress and his studies. 
petition Sor oa poorer pe is fimited to aan of the 
der the age of twenty-five 

re Essay and set of Drawings to be delivered at the Rooms of 
the Institute, on or before the 3lst of December, 1817, by Twelve 
lock at n: 

— information may be had on application to the Secre- 








lajesty having been pleased foot her gracious permis- 
y.. “for — hoy AL MEDAL to be co: on such distin- 


or executed any building of high merit, or produced a 
tending to promote or facilitate the knowledge of rewith, the 
wr e 


Ed or exe or Man of Science, of ~~ “Country, as may have 


ture, or the various branches yh Science connected the: 
Council will in January, 1848, p to take into 


than Three Months, and in advance, are received by M. BaupRy, 3, Quai M 
aT ho stinest, for act ewising the postage to be paid in London, 28 fr. or 11. 2s. the year. To other Countries, the postage in addition. 


TO LITERARY INSTITUTIONS, &c.—A 
SITUATION AS LIBRARIAN is desired by an experienced 

Bookbinder, who would not object to keep the ks in repair. 

Address W. Z., 45, Southampton-buildings, Holborn, London. 


To wison ENTS and GUARDIANS— 
pantne. a res ble well-educated Youth, abeut 18 
Say "ARTICLED PUPIL daca iL giant 





the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscriptiors for the Stamped Edition 
alaquais, Paris, or at the Publishing Office, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand,London. For France 


(sAMeEs HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE. 


NOTES’ CIRCULATING LIBRARY and 

/ READING ROOM, 139, Cheapside, near the New Post- 
Office.—The Library is well selected, ted, and consists of upwards of 
20,000 Volumes of Standard Works, in History, Biogra) ai Travels, 
Popular Novels, and a selection from the best French Authora— 
Terms, 5I. 5a., 4l. 48., 31. 38., and 21 28. per annum. eading 
Room ‘is well cauatiel with the Morning, Evening, F, Scotch 
Newspapers, Reviews, and M —Terms, 2. 2s. per annum. 





= yy st OR. Address to 48, at Mr. Forrest, B 
Market aon y 


Ts AUTHORS.—The Advertiser (who, in 
nee to an adequate omnounh of of general education and the 
of extensive experience connexions, possesses & 
—— practical knowledge of Ay Art of Printing,) offers his 
services to Authors, in the Perusal of Manuscripts, Preparing 
Manuscripts for the Press, and Superintending the Printing, 
Publishing and Advertising “of Works.—He believes that by avail- 
ing themselves of his aid Authors may secure a considerable savin, 
of expense, as well as the strictest ooereeer | — propriety of meth 
inp 





nting.— —Address, Corrector, 266, Stra: 


{NGRAVINGS.—A fine Collection Ancient and 
Modern, (at very reduced prices), always ON SALE, after 
Raffaele, Rubens, Lenaeter Wilkie, Turner, tanfield, Seats, 

Morland, and poe ; also fine specimens uy Rap! rael-Mo 
Porporati, Wille, Woollett, ee ings by UOstade ‘ec 
most splendid set), Dietrich, and o' 
G rge Love, 81, Bunhill-row, London. 

Hd Established above 50 years. 

will ~s forwarded on the receipt of a postage stamp. 


R. CLAUDET’S DAGU ERREOTYPE 

ORTRAIT ey ENTS are OPEN AILY 

at 18, KING WILLIA STREET, CHARING-CROSS, 7 at 

the COLOSSEU M, HBGENTSP ARK. Mr. Claudet’s Portraits 

are invariably taken aw nd, without which it is obvious 

there can be no true likeness ; when coloured by his improved pro- 
cess they form the most exquisite miniatures. 


OLOURED PHOTOGRAPHIC POR. 


a TRAITS, by Mr. BEARD, sole Patentce of the Daguerré- 
otype. 





Catal 











34, Parliament-street, Westminster ; 

85, King William- street, City ; and 

The Royal Polytechnic Institution, Regent-street. 
“Some portraits we ~e a seen by Mr. Beard’s new pro- 
cess have much deligh’ —Art-Union. 

“The method of cleuting renders them agreeable and en” 


PHOTOGRAPHIC MINIATURES, 234, 
Regent-street.— Mr. KILBU KN begs the favour of an inspec- 
tion of these MINIATURES, which are AN IMPORTANT 
IMPROVEMENT UPON THE DAGUERREOTYPE POR- 
TRAITS. Thelikeness taken by the photographic process serves 
merely as a sketch for the miniature, which is painted by M. 
Mansion, whose productions on ivory are so celebrated in Paris. 
They have when finished all the delicacy of an elaborate minia- 
ture, with the infallible aoe of expression — attainable by 
she photographic process. censed by the patentee. 








the appropriation of the Royal’ Medal accordingly. 
RoOvAl AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF 


ENGLAND. 
The GENERAL MAY MEETING will be held at the Society's 
House, in Hanover-square, on SATURDAY, the 22nd instant, at 


‘Twelve o'clock precisely. 
By ae ¢ the Council, 
Tendon, May 5, 1847. MES HUDSON, Secretary. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 
ENDERS FOR CONTRACT. 


HE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 

OF ENGLAND is desirous of receiving Tenders from Inn- 

or others to contract for the supply of a Cold Dinner for 

180 persons, with a Pint of Port or Sherry for each person, in the 

Great Pavilion of the Society at Northampton, on hursday, the 

tad of July next, on the occasion of its ensuing Annual Country 
: the South- Midland District. 

Forms of Tender may be obtained on personal or 
¥ritten application to the Secretary, at the Office of the Society, 
S 13, Hanover-square, London; and must be returned to hiin 

address, properly filled up, on or + before Tuesday, the Ist of 
 — :—the Society not binding itself to take the lowest tender. 
By order of the Council, 
London, May 1, 1847. JAMES HUDSON, Secretary. 


OYAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
2, MOORGATE-STREET, LONDON. 

The Half-yearly Dividend, at the rate of Six per Cent. per 
Annum, due the 15th instant, will be payable on or after the First 
ofMay next. To Shareholders resident in Scotland, at the office 
tbe. ts, Messrs. KR. & T. Allan, 11, St. Salssbasman 











f Directors grant Letters of Credit and Bills, at 3 or 
it, on their Branches at Syduey, Port Philip, Hobart 


tefl periods at rate offteres to be agreed 00, Yaryiag 2 
Othe rate 0} agreed on, varying 


term for ad itis of the Board, 
Teh _ith April, 1817. 





NENTLEMEN’S CRESTS.—A Crest engraved 
ond 20 quires of Note Paper embossed from the same, for 12s. 
Cypher Dies for Ladies, at the same price. Eight dozen best adhe- 
sive Envelopes (cream laid, em with two or three Initials or 
Crest, for 1s. 6d. A Crest or oe Die engraved and 500 best 
Wafers, embossed from the same, 
F.C. Westley, Plain and Fancy Stationer, 163, Strand, three 
doors City side of King’s Coll 
*,* Country orders punctual ly attended an ~ Envelopes, 
8 dozen for 6d. ; superfine Note Paper, 2d. pe 


‘AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIET a Fleet- 
4 street, next St. Dunstan's Church, April 8, 1847. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the DIVLDENDS on the 
Capital Stock of this Society, for the year 1846, are in the course of 
Payment, and can be received any day (Tuesday excepted) between 
the hours of Ten and Three o'clock. 

By order of the Direc 
GEORGE KIRKE P ATRICK, Actuary. 


Cee oases OX Dun RAILWAY. 
LOANS ON DEBENTURES. 
he Caledonian Railway Company are prepared to receive 
TENDERS UF LOANS on Debentures, in sums of not less than 
500l., for Three or Five Years, bearing interest at the rate of 5 per 
cent. per annum, ~~ Half- ‘yearly, in Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
London, Moweed, auchester, or Bristo! 

Tenders to be addressed to this Office. Parties may also commu- 
nicate personally with Messrs. Foster & Braithwaite, 68, Old Broad- 
street, London, By order of the Directors 

D. RANKINE, Treasurer. 
Caledonian Railway 0 
122, Princes-strect, Edinburgh,  Seirch 98, 1847. 
N CIIANCERY. 
SIR JOHN MACNEILL, Plaintiff, 
JOHN WILT AMS and OTHERS, Defendants. 
We, the unders essrs. John Williams & Co..of the Strand, 


Booksellers, og ublished. a Work, entitled “ Comprehensive 
*. Tables for the lations of Earthwork as connected with 














. H. WRAY, M 


picrure GALLERY, 76, Old Bond-street — 
NOBLEMEN, GENTLE LEMEN, and OTHERS, — 


TO 
& WOODIN having tinent f 
POtURES a soo Gallery for the SALE. of 
e the upon “the = teas - ple that wh Ln is sold there shall 
chase, 5 genuine wo bed at the time of pur- 
a wed by striae examination, judgment, 
ay 
Greatest confidence. 


i ereby be enabled zo purchase 
iat line, and restore collections, &. as usual. 


. W. coutinees to value, arrange, 
a Tuomas PEanrce begs to inform. 
the afte Nobility and and Gentey that he has lately made consider 
uit heen selected with ° cy of he pt reich — 
ic with su’ 
Hii of finish. By one of the recent modifications of the Tartff, | to 
these elegant Ornam Ornaments are admitted free of duty. and ) = —- 
of in consequence cqusidorably —— Thomas 
irene, 7 any 
(opposite to the Church). 








ys, Const, Docks, negra giving the quantities for 
“each base and slo} ope at one view, with a Practical Treatise on 
= ny in general, by Edward Table Hughes, Civil Engi- 

ic: teeth -¥ bapecs an Appendix & to Tables ¥? the Gieniettens 


t w &c., 

= ging the. Results from 50 fect to bv fort DW. Ton CE. 

”, which, Knee gS oar knowl or intention, contains 

ooatene whch ore al Ry 8 Sir John Macneill to be a Piracy 

pon & “ Tables for Calculating the —— — 

bs of Mf Earthwork i e 7 Cuttings and Embankments of ail: 

**ways, and Privat , by Sir — a ee Gist En; oo 

* &c. &c.”, but from which alleged Pi the ‘AD: br = 

w. ughes, is Cm Y be entirely ree ; an 

neill i ering taal SpE a suit against us in the vy of oh 

IN CO NCE of our inability to obtain any cmmunica: 
tion with Me Ghiwend George Hughes, who was a nted to, 

Lo ay ore by, us to be the calcuiator or author of the Tables: 

sup) to be on the Continent, we have noalternative but 

to aulver all —- remaining copies of Mr. Edward George Hughes’ 














ree, Im 
other Works of tare 33, Luagate. 


work to Sir John Macneill, and to discontinue the 





ECORATIONS for the Walls and Ceilings of 
Drawing or Dining Rows.) Jascosien, | Be one generally 
for the Interior of Houses, PAIN IN PAPER by a patent 
process, by which they are aan LAr 4 with’ soap and 
water, in all the various styles ofc ——— are to be had at va 
less expense than the same le be inted'on se wall, at W. B. 
sl MPSON’ 5, Decorator, 456, Wes Strand, near Tra! falgar-square. = 
Also a large variety of French as oa as English Paper Hangings. 


{Ew BOOKS of the SEASON, — The only 
system by which Subscribers can depend upon the imme- 
diate pesusal of all the New Publications, is that pursued at 
CHURTON'S LIBRARY, 26, HOLLES-STREET, 
namel 7, to place at their dis | an unlimited s upply of ever, 
New Work, ENGLISH, FRENCH, and GERMAN, the day it 











issues from the press. The whole of ‘these extensive additions not 
being required after their popularity has in some degree su! le 
they are ya = offered to subscribers, at prices varying from one 
quarter to half py" published | prices, so that for an additional 
guinea per annum a Subscribe y have 
THREE GU TNEAS’ 5 W ORTH OF BOOKS. 
The terms are—Ist Class, 52. 5s. ; 2nd Class, 4!. 48. ; 
Extra Class, 101,108. 

N EMBERS of READING SOCIETIES and 

BOOK CLUBS have not only the privilege of selecting the 
Standard Works from a very large collection in rat branch of 
literature, but by the NEW © AN iD IMPROVE D PLAN secure to 
themselves the perusal of every NEW WORK of interest as soon 
as it a. The Subscription is ONE GUINEA per Annum for 
each Member in Town or Country. The prevessters of large Esta- 
blishments, where Clerks and other t 1 are 
earnestly recommended to aid in the a od of, Book Clava ou 
this plan, as it h found very beneficially to promote the 
profitable employment of leisure hours. The P. , terms, and 

rticulars sent is to orders enclosing two stamps, addressed to 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 

Books SELLING OFF.—In consequence of 

the great additions of important New Works continually 
being made to 





CHURTON’S LIBRARY, 26, HOLLES-STREET, 
requiring an extension of the space hitherto devoted to the Library, 
the Proprietor has determined to sell off, during the months of May 
and June, a large portion of his retail stock of Miscellaneous and 


New i. A‘ enya me ge can be had on application,. or will 
be sent by post o ‘© stamps,) is now ready, with the 

rices affixed ; but as the object is to clear out, many of them will 
»e sold at a discount. Country Booksellers will find this an excel- 
lent opportunity of increasing their stock at a small cost. 

A QUARTERLY LIST of the principal N EW 
WORKS published in Germany can be had (gratis) of 
DAVID NUTT, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 158, FLEET-STREET. 

Also, =! 2 vel. . a. containing 500 Hoody: erinted pases, bound in 
cloth Bs. asers), Edition of 
ENGE AG AN Ns. "SIBLI oti bc SCRIPTORU: M CLASSI- 
CORUM ET GRECORUM LATINORU M, being an Alpha- 
betical Catalogue of the Baltions of the Greek and Latin Classics, 
their Translations, Commentaries, and Dissertations, that bave 
ae in Germany and the adjacent countries up to the end of 





Just published, 


M Catalogue of 


Grrman BanlkyE. 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 


Williamg & PYorgate 


__ HENRIETTA-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 
GER ERMAN. — Herr Bray proposes pablishi 
Subscription, A GUIDE to the KNOWLEDGE rx +4 
GERMAN 1 LANGUAGE, and has been graciously honoured by 
of— 


Adelaide, 


of Kent, 
d'Orléans, 


p Weimar. 
eee »(more than 200 pages 
clo 

N.B.— Bran CONTINUES TO GIVE INSTRUCTION. 
The highest references in the Country given. Address Herr Bran, 
3, Stafford-place, Pimlico. 


‘OOD PIANOFORTES, Cheap. — The — 
and valuable STOCK of PIANOFORTES manufactured 
ZEITTER & CO., is now SELLING OFF at 4, New Cavendish 
reet, Portland-place . in of a 
gostoresio. The Instruments consisting of Mah: 

Caan, Cy ‘Cabinet Cathey e, an 
~~ with t t Sounding- etallic Plate, Check 
Action, and ur the latest i The F made 

Zeitter & Co. have always enjoyed | a qectrenee = the 
Nowilies and Gentry, having been honoured with th 
of 3d Majest; ueen, the Duchess of Sutherland. &ec. ae The 


ajesty the 
construction of the Soundi: insures their greater 
" known. Parties desirous 


5a., on 








y and aN 
Piccolos, are 








thereof. And we hereby caution all Booksellers and Publishers 
against selling the said work. 
| JOHN WILLIAMS & CO. 





derability A the firm tone is wel 

e of these nen amy tearm end May now purchase 
the same on very advantageous terms. Gran re from 
120 to 145 sui are are = ss at 4 to 70l., and others in 
proportion. —N.. 0, 5, have been recently closed. 
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Sales bp Auction. 


THE LATE WILLIAM COLLINS, ESQ. R.A. 
Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON respectfully inform the Nobility 
— Connoisseurs, that on MONDAY, May 3ist, and following 
ays, at 1 o'clock’ precisely, they will ‘SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Room, King-street, St. James’s-square (by order of 
the Executors), 
[THE exquisite Works in Oil and Water Colours 
of that charming and estimable Artist, WILLIAM 
COLLINS, Esq. R.A.; including the Sketches in Italy as well as 
those made during his tours in this coun try. 
Further notice will be given. 


MUSICAL LIBRARY OF THE LATE LADY MARK M. 
SYKES, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, &c. 
Puryice & SIMPSON (Successors - Mr. Fletcher), Auctioneers 
of Literary Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great 
Room, 191, Piccadilly, on SATURDAY, May 22nd, at 1 precisely, 


HE valuable COLLECTION of MUSIC, 
consisting of Standard Works, Vocal and Instrumental, of 
every class ; a fine Subscription Copy of Dr. Arnold’s Edition of 
Handel's Works, 45 vols. folio, &c. Also the Musical Instruments, 
Pianofortes by Broadwood, Kirkman, and others; Violins by cele 
brated makers, &c. 
May be viewed the day previous, and Catalogues had. 


LITERARY SALE. 


VALUABLE COLLECTION of BOOKS, 

the a property of the late Rev. R. H. NASH, D.D. ex-F.T.C. D. 
will be SOLD by PUBLIC AUCTION, at the Glebe House, 
Arelstraw, Newton Stewart, county of Tyrone, on the 2nd of June, 
and following days. 

e Library contains the finest editions of the Greek and Latin 
Fathers and Ecclesiastical Writers, as well as of the Classics ; a 
considerable store of Standard English Theology, and many rare 
— valuable Books in Italian, Spanish, and French; many 

rb volumes of Prints, &. &c. 

en i er to be had by ‘applying at Mr. W. H. Smith & Son’s, 192, 
Strand, London. 


MR. J. J. CHIDLEY’S STEREOTYPE PLATES, ETC. 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 125, Fleet-street, on 
TUESDAY, June Ist, and following days (previously advertised 
for May 18th), 
HE entire Printed Stock of upwards of 60,000 
Volumes of BOOKS, STEREOTYPE PLATES, COPPER 
and STEEL PLATES, and COPYRIGHTS, of Mr. JOHN 
JAMES CHIDLEY, of Aldersgate-street. Amongst the Hiasectepe 
Plates are me of Arabian Nights’ ogee mage medium svo. 
34 sheets, with woodcu' ok of the Poets, 8vo. 30 sheets, and 40 
steel plates—English Bible, 22 th matte a editions of the Book 
of Common Prayer — Byron’s Poems, royal 18mo. 10 sheets—Cole- 
ridge’s Poetical Works, royal 18mo. 13 sheets—Crabbe’s Tales ana 
Poems, 2 vols. royal 18mo. 21 sheets—Domestic Cookery, 15 shee 
Gift Book of English Poetry, feap. 8vo. 12 sheets — Gift of Friend. 
ship, feap. 8vo. 11 sheets—Hawker’s Daily Portion, 8vo. 30 sheets: 
Huntington’ 's Works, 32mo. 55 sheets—Langhorne’s Plutarch, 8vo. 
sheets — Luther on the Galatians, 8vo. 36 sheets — Milton’s Po- 
otical Works, 8vo. 334 sheets and 7 steels — Shakspeare’s Works, 
eee 8vo. 66 sheets — Shakspeare’s Works, royal 18mo. 20 sheets 
ctator, medium 8vo. 47 sheets — Sterne’s Works, 8vo, 50 sheets 
oplady’s worma, royal Svo. 59 aote— Tytler’s Elements of 
General Histo: »yal Svo. 14 sheets, 
The Country ire e may poss vag i ¢ ‘atalogue by inclosing four 
Postage stamps, addressed to A. Lewis, 125, Fleet-street. 


M° OSAIC PAVEMENTS.—SINGER’S 
PATENT, for Churches, Halls, Conservatories, Verandahs, 
Baths, &c. This most beautiful and durable of all ornamental 
Pavements has been lately much improved in execution and re- 

in price. Specimens, adapted to every style of Architecture, 
may be seen at the Works of the sole Patentee, Alfred Singer, 


TXHALL POTTERY, 
foot of Vauxhall-bridge, Surrey side. 


T° ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS & OTHERS. 





























—ENCAUSTIC, VENETI AR BATH and other PATENT 
MINTON & Co.’3 W. arehouse, 9, ‘Albion- splice, , Surrey side of Black- 
friars Bridge. Also an assortment of Plain and Ornamental Door 

"urniture, ‘Slabs and Tiles for Fire-places, &c. 

& Co. manufacture only one warranted quality, which has 
stoed the test of many years wear, on shipboard and in hotels, 
continuing to give the same satisfaction as solid silver. They 
Patent Process offers no seeurity for their quaLity whatever. All 
goods made and sold by them bear the marks of E. & Co. below a 
crown, and such only they warraut. 

45, Moorgate-street, } London. 
Estimates, drawings, and prices sent free. 

ORTLOCK’S (QOxford-street) CHINA and 
the attention of the public to this well-known and extensive 
establishment, Ile wishes te announce that he has on SALE the 
fornest and | assortment in London of CHINA, GLASS, and 
possible price for cash. For example—a dinner service, for twelve 
persons, of the best earthenware, may be purchased for four guineas, 
—250, , Oxford- street, near Hyde Pa ark. 

NARVING BY ERY. 
to call the attention of those interested in the cheap production 
carved decorations to the peculiarities of their machinery, and the 
proofs of its efticiency, which are to be found in the fact of its being 
tions of the New Paine at Westminster, and in the notices of the 
public press, elicited t yy the Exhibition of the Society of Arts. 

he Atheneum of March 6th, in speaking of the specimens of 
» SAYS. 
astonishing. A Bunch of Hops anc Brace of Partridges were worthy 
b= hang by the side of Grinling Gibbons’s works. A portion of the 
thiberti Florentine Gates was also very the 
assistant. It clears away all the superfiuities, and prepares the 
object for the final touches of the artist. No matter how high the 
relief, or how low and intricate the undercutting, no difficulties 
he proprietors fiad it to be due to themselves and to the public 
to state that they have at present only one establishment, which is 
their Machine Carving Works, Belvedere-road, Lambeth \formerly 
and estimates for large works obtai ned. 
On sen ist of June. 1817, Part I. price 18. to be completed in Six 
y Parts, wi Ilustrations by Kenny Meadows and Phiz, 
of Social ~—y By W. BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
ianiee : blished ~ the pronreeee, 
y Messrs. Darton & Co. Holborn 


TILES, and MOSAIC PAVEMENTS, may be obtained at 
JYATENT ELECTRO PLATE. — ELkineTon 
warn the public that the fact of Goods being Plated by vine of 
22, Regent-street, 
\ GLASS WAREHOUSE. — JOHN MORTLOCK invites 
rest ass 
ARTHENWAKE, both useful and ornamental, at the lowest 
MACHIN 
4 JORDAN'S PATENT.—Tavior, WiittaMms & Jorpan beg 
employed at the Government workshops for the interior decora- 
carving produced from Jordan’s patent, sa “ These were really 
cunpler ed accomplishes precisely the task assigned to the sculptor’s 8 
baffle this mac’ hinery.” 
Coade & Sealy’s Terra Cotta Works), where specimens may be seen 
r ‘HE ‘DISGR. ACE TO THE FAMILY. A Story 
hill. 
No Advertionntuis can be receiyed for the First Part after May 21. 





GOVERNESSES BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 


ENROLLED UNDER 10 Geo. IV. c. 56, AND 3 WiLL. IV. c. 14 


Under the Patronage of 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ADELAIDE, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE ALBERT. 

H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER, 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF CAMBRIDGE. 

TLR. Taq HeeeDit ARY GRAND DUCHESS OF 
ECKLEN BERG-STRELITZ. 
Ladies’ Committee. 

Mrs. David Laing 

Miss Paton 

Miss Catharine Paton 

Miss Pym 

Mrs. Kay Shuttleworth 

Mrs. James Taylor 

The Hon. Elizabeth Walde- 


grave 

The Hon. Harriet Walde- 
grave. 

Mrs. Edward West. 


The Lady Ashley 

The Hon. Mrs. Ashley 

The Viscountess Barrington 
Mrs. Blamire 

Mrs. John Bullar 

The Viscountess Canning 
The Marchioness Cornwallis 
Mrs. George Forbes 

Mrs, Fox 

Mrs. Greathed 

The Viscountess Jocelyn 





Committee. 
The Hon. William Ashley 
The Rev. Michael Biggs, M. 
B. Bond Cabbell, Esq. M.P. 
F.RS. F.S.A. 
F. Patey C happell, Esq. Esq. 
The Lord Henry Cholmonde- | W. A Mackinnon, Esq. M.P. 


| The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird 
D. Laing, M.A, 
F.R.S. 


Edward Frederick Leeks, 


F.R.S. F.S.A. 

The Rey. Frederick D. Mau- 
rice, M.A. 

James Nisbet, Esq 


ley 
Dr. F orbes, F.R.S. 
Pascoe St. Leger Grenfell, | 
Esq 
John’ William Hale, Esq. | Henry Stafford “Northcote, 
John Hatchard, Esq. | Esq 
Henry Howlett, Esq. | J. Tida Pratt, Esq. 
The Viscount Ingestre, M.P. | Robert A. Slaney, Esq. 
Trustees. 
The Rev. Michael Biggs, | *Ilenry Howlett, Esq. 
M.A. | *Edward Frederick “Leeks, 
— Bond Cabbell,, Esq. F.L 
Es The Rev. F, ». Maurice, M.A. 
*Thee Lord Henry Chol-| *John Tidd Pratt, Esq. 
mondeley *Robert Aglionby Slaney, 
Dr. Forbes, F.R.S. Esq. 
J. W. Hale, Esq. 
Those marked * are Trustees for the Free Annuities. 


Treasurer. 
Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. M.P. F.RS. F.S.A. 
Auditors. 
Thomas Hunt, Esq. 
Henry Kingscote, Esq. 
Capt. the Hon. Francis Maude, R.N. 
Tlonorary Secretary. 
The Rev. David Laing, M.A. F.RS. 
Bankers. 
Sir C. Scott & Co. 1, Cavendish-square. 
Messrs. Strahan & Co. Temple Bar. 
Honorary Solicitor. 
F. P. Chappell, Esq. 
Honorary Surgeon. 
Henry Howlett, Esq. 
Secretary. 
Mr. Charles W. Klugh, at the Office, 32, Sackville-street. 
~ Collector. 
Mr. Mattam, 10, Chryssel-road, North Brixton. 


Membership consists in the payment of an Annual Guinea, 
or of Ten Guineas in one sum. Subscribers are entitled to 
vote for Annuities in the proportion of One Vote for each 
Annual Half-Guinea, not in arrear, and for each Donation 
of Five Guineas. Subscriptions are due on the first of 
January, and can always be remitted by Post Office Order, 
or by a Cheque crossed “Sir C. Scott & Co.” 


The objects of the Institution are— 

I. Temporary Assistance to Governesses in dis- 
tress, afforded privately and delicately by a Committee of 
Ladies, 

II. Elective Annuities to aged Governesses, se- 
cured on invested capital, and thus independent on the 
prosperity of the Institution. 

III. Provident Annuities purchased by Ladies 
in any way connected with Education, upon Government 
Security, agreeably to the Act of Parliament —Any Lady 
can have the Tables, &c. forwarded to her on application 
to the Secretary. 

Money is also received for the Savings’ Bank. 

IV. The Home for Governesses during the intervals 
between their engagements. 

V. A System of Registration, free of expense. 

The above are all in full operation. 

VI. An Asylum for aged Governesses, for which a 
House and an Endowment are both required. 

VII. A College for Governesses, and arrangements 
for a Diploma. 


A Lady having Aindly offered to give 501. to meet a similar 
Donation from nine others, and found a third Annuity in 
May, 1847, three other Contributors have come forward. 
Names of Donors will be thankfully received by cither 
Secretary. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


NOW READY. 


I. 
aa ¥ Ty 
THE CONQUEST of PERU. 
By W. H. PRESCOTT, Esq. Author of ‘ The History of 
the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella,’ ‘ History of the 
Conquest of Mexico,’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. with Map, 
Plates, &c. 32s. bound. (Published this day. 
*,* A Third Edition of Mr. Prescorr’s ‘Conquest oF 
Mexico,’ and the Fourth Edition of ‘ Tug History or THE 
REIGN OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA,’ by the same Author, 
are also now ready, and may be had of all Booksellers, 


Il. 


The PROTESTANT REFORMATION 
in FRANCE; or, the HISTORY of the HUGONOTS. 
By the AutHor of ‘EmiLtia Wynpuam,’ ‘ Fatuer 
Darcy,’ ‘ Tus Two OLD Men’s TA.gs,’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 
with Portraits, &c. 30s, bound. 


11. 

LOUIS the FOURTEENTH and _ the 
COURT of FRANCE in the SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By JULIA PARDOE. 3 vols. 8vo. with nu- 
merous Portraits and other Engravings, 2/. 2s. bound. 


Iv. 
MARMADUKE HERBERT; or, the 
FATAL ERROR. A Story Founpep on Fact. By 
the COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON, Author of ‘ The 
Femme de Chambre,’ &c. 3 vols. 


v. 


A VISIT to IRELAND in the 
SUMMER of 1846. By Mrs. FREDERIC WEST. 1 
vol. 10s, 6d. with Illustrations. 


vi. 
TRACY ; or, the Apparition. By Mrs. 
THOMSON, Author of ‘ Widows and Widowers,’ ‘ Rag- 
land Castle,’ ‘ The Chevalier,’ &c. 3 vols. 


Vile 
MEMOIRS of JACQUES CQ&UR, the 
FRENCH ARGONAUT. By LOUISA STUART COS- 
TELLO, 8vo. with Portraits, 14s. bound. 


Vill. 


MAXWELL’S HILL-SIDE and 
BORDER SKETCHES ; with LEGENDS of the CHE- 
VIOTS and the LAMMERMUIR. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
with numerous Illustrations, 21s. 


Ix. 
CLEVELAND: a Tale of the Catholic 


Church, Post 8vo. 


x 
JOTTINGS FROM the SABRETASCH 
of a CHELSEA VETERAN. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 


xi, 
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REVIEWS 


History of Greece. By George Grote, Esq. 

Vols. LI. & 1V. Murray. 

\sMr. Grote advances from the mythic into 
the historic ages of Greece he takes a firmer 
of his subject; and applies inductive 
wers of no common order to tracing the con- 
nexion and sequence of ascertained events the 
dates of which for the most part rest on plau- 
sible conjecture. The volumes now before us 
gre divided into four portions. The first relates 
the History of Early Athens and the Legisla- 
tion of Solon ;—the second contains a succinct 
but accurate account of the Grecian Colonies ; 
—the third briefly sketches the contemporary 
nations which surrounded Greece ;—and the 
fourth brings down the general history of Greece 
to the Battle of Marathon. The author has 
put forth all his strength in investigating the 
character of the Solonian legislation and the 
nature of the democratic modifications intro- 
duced by Kleisthenes. He defends, rather than 
applauds, the Seisactheia and its depreciation of 
the currency, by which debtors were relieved 
to the amount of twenty-five per cent, and 
creditors subjected to a proportionate loss: and 
he adds some remarks which point out a very 
important but little-noticed characteristic of 
Athenian history. 

“The philosophical thinkers on politics con- 
ceived (and toa great degree justly, as I shall show 
hereafter) that the conditions of security, in the 
ancient world, imposed upon the citizens generally 
the absolute necessity of keeping up a military spirit 
and willingness to brave at all times personal hard- 
ship and discomfort ; so that increase of wealth, on 
account of the habits of self-indulgence which it 
commonly introduces, was regarded by them with | 
more or less of disfavour. If in their estimation any | 
Grecian community had become corrupt, they were | 
willing to sanction great interference with pre-existing 
rights for the purpose of bringing it back nearer to 
their ideal standard: and the real security for the 
maintenance of these rights lay in the conservative 
feelings of the citizens generally, much more than 
inthe opinions which superior minds imbibed from 
the philosophers. Those conservative feelings were 
in the subsequent Athenian democracy peculiarly 
deep-rooted : the mass of the Athenian people iden- 
tified inseparably the maintenance of property in all 
its various shapes with that of their laws and consti- 
tution: and it is a remarkable fact, that though the 
admiration entertained at Athens for Solon was uni- 
versal, the principle of his Seisachtheia and of his 
money-depreciation was not only never imitated, but 
found the strongest tacit reprobation; whereas at 
Rome, as well as in most of the kingdoms of modern 
Europe, we know that one debasement of the coin 
succeeded another—the temptation, of thus partially 
eluding the pressure of financial embarrassments, 
Proved, after one successful trial, too strong to be 
resisted, and brought down the coin by successive 
depreciations from the full pound of twelve ounces 
tothe standard of one half ounce. It is of some 
importance to take notice of this fact, when we 
reflect how much ‘Grecian faith’ has been degraded 
by the Roman writers into a byword for duplicity in 
pecuniary dealings, The democracy of Athens (and, 
indeed, the cities of Greece generally, both oligar- 
chies and democracies) stands far above the senate of 
Rome, and far above the modern kingdoms of France 
and England until comparatively recent times, in 
Tespect of honest dealing with the coinage: more- 
over, while there occurred at Rome several political 

es which brought about new tables, or at least 

4 partial depreciation of contracts, no phenomenon 
of the same kind ever happened at Athens, during 
the three centuries between Solon and the end of the 
working of the democracy. Doubtless there 
Were fraudulent debtors at Athens, and the adminis- 
of private law, though it did not in any way 








tonnive at their Proceedings, was far too imperfect to 


repress them as effectually as might have been wished. 
But the public sentiment on the point was just and 
decided, and it may be asserted with confidence that 
a loan of money at Athens was quite as secure as it 
ever was at any time or place of the ancient world,— 
in spite of the great and important superiority of 
Rome with respect to the accumulation of a body of 
authoritative legal precedent, the source of what was 
ultimately shaped into the Roman jurisprudence. 
Among the various causes of sedition or mischief in 
the Grecian communities, we hear little of the pres- 
sure of private debt.” 

Under the Solonian constitution the Athenian 
government was essentially aristocratic :—the 
democracy was the creation of Kleisthenes. It 
derived its existence and its vitality from the 
increased power given by that reformer to the 
Ekklesia, or assembly of the people. 

“To render the Ekklesia efficient, it was indispen- 
sable that its meetings should be both frequent and 
free: men thus became trained to the duty both of 
speakers and hearers, and each man, while he felt 
that he exercised his share of influence on the deci- 
sion, identified his own safety and happiness with the 
vote of the majority, and became familiarized with 
the notion of a sovereign authority which he neither 
could nor ought to resist. This was an idea new to 
the Athenian bosom; and with it came the feelings 
sanctifying free speech and equal law—words which 
no Athenian citizen ever afterwards heard unmoved: 
together with that sentiment of the entire common- 
wealth as one and indivisible, which always overruled, 
though it did not supplant, the local and cantonal 
specialties. It is not too much to say that these 
patriotic and ennobling impulses were a new product 
in the Athenian mind, to which nothing analogous 
occurs even in the time of Solon: they were kindled 
in part doubtless by the strong reaction against the 
Peisistratids, but still more by the fact that the 
opposing leader, Kleisthenés, turned that transitory 
feeling to the best possible account, and gave to it a 
vigorous perpetuity, as. well as a well-defined positive 
object, by the popular elements conspicuous in his 
constitution. His name makes less figure in history 
than we should expect, because he passed for the 
mere renovator of Solon’s scheme of government after 
it had been overthrown by Peisistratus. Probably 
he himself professed this object, since it would facili- 
tate the success of his propositions : and if we confine 
ourselves to the letter of the case, the fact is in a 
great measure true, since the annual Senate and the 
Ekklesia are both Solonian—but both of them under 
his reform were clothed in totally new circumstances, 
and swelled into gigantic proportions. How vigorous 
was the burst of Athenian enthusiasm, altering instan- 
taneously the position of Athens among the powers 
of Greece, we shall hear presently from the lips of 
Herodotus, and shall find still more unequivocally 
marked in the facts of his history.” , 

To Kleisthenes must be attributed the praise 
or blame of having devised the Ostracism; 
which Mr. Grote regards as a protective process, 
without which his other institutions could not 
have reached maturity. It appears at first 
sight an unjust proceeding to banish a citizen 
without special accusation, trial, or defence, for 
a period of ten or five years. The punishment, 
it is true, involved no loss of fortune and no 
injury to reputation; and great precaution was 
used to prevent it from being perverted to the 

urposes of party. The Senate and the Ek- 
lena first deliberated whether or not the con- 
dition of public affairs was so menacing as to 
require the application of such an exceptional 
measure ; and after they had decided in the affir- 
mative it was necessary that six thousand voters 
at the least-—one-fourth of theentirecitizen popu- 
lation—should concur in the selection of a victim. 
When a statesman appealed to the Ostracism to 
remove a rival—as Pericles did in the case of 
Thucydides—he placed himself in as much 
danger as the person whom he assailed. The 
process of ostracizing was not opened against 
one citizen exclusively. The issue placed be- 
fore the voter was:—“ There is danger to the 





State; name the person whom you believe 
dangerous.” Still, we are not convinced of the 
policy of such an institution ; though Mr. Grote 
pleads much in its defence that deserves our 
attention. 

“T should hardly have said so much about this 
memorable and peculiar institution of Kleisthenés, if 
the erroneous accusations, against the Athenian de- 
mocracy, of envy, injustice, and ill-treatment of their 
superior men, had not been greatly founded upon it, 
and if such criticisms had not passed from ancient 
times to modern with little examination. In mon- 
archical governments, a pretender to the throne, 
numbering a certain amount of supporters, is as a 
matter of course excluded from the country: the 
Duke of Bordeaux cannot now reside in France— 
nor could Napoleon after 1815—nor Charles Ed- 
ward in England during the last century. No man 
treats this as any extravagant injustice, yet it is the 
parallel of the ostracism—with a stronger case in 
favour of the latter, inasmuch asthe change from one 
regal dynasty to another does not of necessity over- 
throw all the collateral institutions and securities of 
the country. Plutarch has affirmed that the ostra- 
cism arose from the envy and jealousy inherent in a 
democracy, and not from justifiable fears—an obser- 
vation often repeated, yet not the less demonstrably 
untrue. Not merely because ostracism so worked as 
often to increase the influence of that political leader 
whose rival it removed—but still more, because, if 
the fact had been as Plutarch says, this institution 
would have continued as long as the democracy, 
whereas it finished with the banishment of Hyper- 
bolus, at a period when the government was more 
decisively democratical than it had been in the time 
of Kleisthenés, It was, in truth, a product altogether 
of fear and insecurity, on the part both of the demo- 
cracy and its best friends — fear perfectly well- 
grounded, and only appearing needless because the 
precautions taken prevented attack: so soon as the 
diffusion of a constitutional morality had placed the 
mass of the citizens above all serious fear of an ag- 
gressive usurper, the ostracism was discontinued. 
And doubtless the feeling, that it might safely be 
dispensed with, must have been strengthened by the 
long ascendancy of Periklés—by the spectacle of the 
greatest statesman whom Athens ever produced, 
acting steadily within the limits of the constitution; 
and by the ill-success of his two opponents, Kimon 
and Thucydidés—aided by numerous partisans and by 
the great comic writers, at a period when comedy was 
a power in the state such as itjhas never been before 
or since—in their attempts to get him ostracised. 
They succeeded in fanning up the ordinary antipathy 
of the citizens towards philosophers so far as to pro- 
cure the ostracism of his friend and teacher Damon; 
but Periklés himself (to repeat the complaint of his 
bitter enemy the comic poet Kratinus) ‘was out of 
the reach of the oyster-shell.’ If Periklés was not 
conceived to be dangerous to the constitution, none 
of his successors were at all likely to be so regarded. 
Damon and Hyperbolus were the two last persons 
ostracised: both of them were cases, and the only 
cases, of an unequivocal abuse of the institution, be- 
cause, whatever the grounds of displeasure against 
them may have been, it is impossible to conceive 
either of them as menacing to the state—whereas all 
the other known sufferers were men of such position 
and power, that the 6,000 or 8,000 citizens who in- 
scribed each name on the shell, or at least the large 
proportion of them, may well have done so under the 
most conscientious belief that they were guarding the 
constitution against real danger. Such a change in 
the character of the persons ostracised plainly 
evinces that the ostracism had become dissevered from 
that genuine patriotic prudence which originally ren- 
dered it both legitimate and popular: it had served 
for two generations an inestimable tutelary purpose 
— it lived to be twice dishonoured—and then passed, 
by universal acquiescence, into matter of history.” 

The account given of the Greek colonies by 
Mr. Grote is the most complete that has ever 
been published. It exhibits the research of a 
profound scholar and the skill of an enlightened 
statesman. It has been said that much of the 
vigour which Gibbon displays in the description 
of battles may be ascribed to his having served 
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in the militia;—with greater justice it may 
be remarked that the skill with which Mr. 
Grote solves many difficult problems in the 
colonial policy of the Grecian states has been 
derived from the training and discipline which 
his mind has received in Parliament. His 
accounts of the Phcenicians, Egyptians, and 
Persians, necessarily more brief, are not quite 
so satisfactory: and he has not noticed what 
we deem the chief source of much perplexity 
in oriental history—that Darius and Cyrus, 
(Darawesh and Khoresh) are not so much 
— names as titles of sovereignty. He has, 
1owever, developed a fact of some importance, 
—that the Persians at the time of the first in- 
vasion were as much feared as they were after- 
wards despised; and hence the partial triumph 
at Marathon was more fondly remembered than 
the decisive victory at Platza. In fact, Athens 
was in more danger after than before the battle 
of Marathon ; and nothing but the promptitude 
exhibited saved it from falling into the hands 
of the defeated Persians. — 

“The fleet was observed to take the direction of 
Cape Sunium—a portion being sent to take up the 
Eretrian prisoaers and the stores which had been left 
in the island of A®gilia. At the same time a shield, 
discernible from its polished surface afar off, was seen 
held aloft upon some high point of Attica—perhapson 
the summit of Mount Pentelikus, as Colonel Leake 
supposes with much plausibility. The Athenians 
doubtless saw it as well as the Persians; and Miltiadés 
did not fail to put the right interpretation upon it, 
taken in conjunction with the course of the departing 
fleet. The shield wasa signal put up by partizans in 
the country, to invite the Persians round to Athens 
by sea, while the Marathonian army was absent. 
Miltiadés saw through the plot, and lost not a moment 
in returning to Athens, On the very day of the 
battle, the Athenian army marched back with the 
utmost speed from the precinct of Heéraklés at 
Marathon to the precinct of the same god at Kyno- 
sarges close to Athens, which they reached before the 
arrival of the Persian fleet. Datis soon came off the 
port of Phalérum, but the partisans of Hippias had 
been dismayed by the rapid return of the Mara- 
thonian army, and he did not therefore find those 
aids and facilities which he had anticipated for a fresh 
disembarkation in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Athens, Though too late, however, it seems that he 
was not much too late: the Marathonian army had 
only just completed their forced return-march. A 
little less quickness on the part of Miltiadés in 
deciphering the treasonable signal, and giving the 
instant order of march—a little less energy on the 
part of the Athenian citizens in superadding a 
fatiguing march to a no less fatiguing combat—and 
the Persians with the partisans of Hippias might have 
been found in possession of Athens, As the facts 
turned out, Datis, finding at Phalérum no friendly 
movement to encourage him, but, on the contrary, 
the unexpected presence of the soldiers who had 
already vanquished him at Marathon made no 
attempt again to disembark in Attica, and sailed 
away, after a short delay, to the Cyclades.” 

Mr. Grote’s defence of the Athenian people 
against the charge of having treated Mi tiades 
with ingratitude, is triumphant. Having re- 
counted his trial, and the circumstances of his 
death from a gangrened wound, the writer adds : 

“Thus closed the life of the conqueror of Marathon. 
The last act of it produces an impression so mournful, 
and even shocking —his descent, from the pinnacle 
of glory, to defeat, mean tampering with a temple- 
servant, mortal bodily hurt, undefended ignominy, 
and death under a sentence of heavy fine, is 80 
abrupt and unprepared—that readers, ancient and 
modern, have not been satisfied without finding some 
one to blame for it: we must except Herodotus, our 
origina! authority, who recounts the transaction with- 
out dropping a single hint of blame against any one. 
To speak ill of the people, as Machiavel has long 
ago observed, is a strain in which every one at all 
times, even under a democratical government, in- 
dulges with impunity and without provoking any 
opponent to reply; and in this instance the hard 








fate of Miltiadés has been imputed to the vices of 
the Athenians and their democracy —it has been 
cited in proof, partly of their fickleness, partly of 
their ingratitude. But however such blame may 
serve to lighten the mental sadness arising from a 
series of painful facts, it will not be found justified 
if we apply to those facts a reasonable criticism. 
What is called the fickleness of the Athenians on 
this occasion is nothing more than a rapid and deci- 
sive change in their estimation of Miltiadés; un- 
bounded admiration passing at once into extreme 
wrath. To censure them for fickleness is here an 
abuse of terms; such a change in their opinion was 
the unavoidable result of his conduct. His behaviour 
in the expedition of Paros was as reprehensible as at 
Marathon it had been meritorious, and the one suc- 
ceeded immediately after the other: what else could 
ensue except an entire revolution in the Athenian 
feelings? He had employed his prodigious ascen- 
dancy over their minds to induce them to follow him 
without knowing whither, in the confidence of an 
unknown booty: he had exposed their lives and 
wasted their substance in wreaking a private grudge : 
in addition to the shame of an unprincipled project, 
comes the constructive shame of not having suc- 
ceeded in it. Without doubt, such behaviour, coming 
from a man whom they admired to excess, must 
have produced a violent and painful revulsion in the 
feelings of his countrymen. The idea of having 
lavished praise and confidence upon a person who 
forthwith turns it to an unworthy purpose, is one of 
the greatest torments of the human bosom; and we 
may well understand that the intensity of the sub- 
sequent displeasure would be aggravated by this re- 
actionary sentiment, without accusing the Athenians 
of fickleness.” 

Mr. Grote’s volumes display an amount of 
patient and careful investigation which nothing 
but a deep enthusiasm in the subject could 
have sustained. He has strong partialities for 
the king-people of Athens; but, unlike Mitford, 
he never perverts facts to sustain a theory. 
His extensive acquaintance with the philosophy 
of politics is manifest in every page; and his 
reflections as a statesman are not less instructive 
than his narration as a historian is impressive. 








Life and Adventures of Zamba, an African Negro 
King, and his Experience of Slavery in South 
Carolina. Written by Himself. Corrected 
and arranged by Peter Neilson. Smith, Elder 
& Co. 

Stavery is dying out :—slowly, as all worn-out 

social institutions do, yet surely. Its universal 

prevalence in the great empires of antiquity— 
among the civilized as well as the barbarian,— 
in the monarchies of Assyria, the theocracies of 

Egypt, the republics of Hellas,—under the dis- 

pensation of Moses, the legislation of Solon, the 

sway of Christianity, the laws of Mohammed,— 
throughout all changes of government or creed— 
has been maintained by a very plausible fallacy 
as furnishing conclusive evidence that slavery 
has had some special mission to fulfil in the his- 
tory of humanity. But were the original neces- 
sity for its existence admitted, that necessity is 
as visibly at an end. As a social institution, it 
is one of the greatest mysteries in the history 
of civilization. Its originis unknown; but the 
dawn of the historic times reveals it in universal 
operation. Yetthe elements of decay are visible 
in it from the moment when it first appears—an 
evidence of its original corruption which might 
itself answer the question of original fitness. 

The sages of antiquity—the highest intellects 

and the noblest organizations—were liable on 

the mere chances of war to become the pro- 
perty of their captors or conquerors :—and Plato 
was bought and sold! 

The practice of selling prisoners of war for 
slaves lasted for many centuries under the Greek 
and Roman empires; and it is only in compara- 
tively modern times that slavery has become 
confined, even in Western Europe and America, 
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to the inferior races. In the east of Ry — 
the Caucasian breed of men and Christian blood jicity Wh 
may yet be purchased. It is not quite twen F nuinen 
years since a British squadron in the Medite, jj | Zamba 
ranean calmly looked on while an tien ing the 0 
prince swept the Morea of its Christian inh. fm jato cot 
bitants and carried them into slavery. It is not HH his ow? P' 
even so long since we—professing to be thy fm to supe! 
most enlightened and religious people in th MM heprosPe 
world—bought up our countrymen’s Property in J to purch: 
human life, and made the Negro a free gift of JB opportu! 
himself! Later still, the commerce in huma, presents 
beings has been stigmatized by constitutions) he 
and free nations of progressive Europe; ani store of é 
almost as we write, intelligence arrives that I the Cong 
another European land, on the great highway J subject, 
to the East, has broken the bonds of its enslaygj consider 
population. ones. 
The truth is, the political doctrine of the ip. jg land thal 
violability of human life and human liberty is J ite trutl 
of modern origin; and has its root in those On th 
wild revolutions which introduced the presen: system 
phase of civilization. The grand initiative j, JJ knowled 
social reform was then made; and from tha J in that p 
epoch will the true history of social regene. Mj Africa. 
ration take date. It would be not a little J is lost, | 
curious, however, to hear some friend of vie. any oth 
lence argue that because the doctrine was only of the ¢ 
recently admitted the morality of the question are rare 
was not always the same. It might as reasonably fj Negro’s 
be maintained that murder, from its universal ings of 
practice amongst nations, must have been fj America 
social necessity, and “had a special mission to JM book. 
fulfil in the history of humanity.”—Institutions JJ tetistic 
often continue to exist for a time after their style an 
vitality has departed, simply in virtue of their “For 
organizations; and to this only can we attribute alowed | 
the continued resistance to the modern move MH 4 run 
ment in America. It can, however, be only for beyond 
atime; for when the living spirit has gone, the —_ 
form cannot hold together very long. Slavery seen 
as a verity is dead—and as an institution itis he the 





dying. 


nd 
The volume named at the head of this article aeaate 


beautifu 







































rofesses to be the autobiography of an African JJ lind, an 

ing, who was induced by the strange stories J dress wa 
told him by the captain of a slave-trader of the to exere 
white man’s country to embark with a large pro- JJ eight 
perty in gold and slaves, and pay a visit to JJ miso 
America. The captain, it seems, could not ual . 
resist (how should such a captain?) the tempte- a : 
tion of so rich a prize; and therefore not only the “ik 
took possession of Zamba’s property, but sold tie in t 
Zamba along with his own slaves brought over <aaies 
as a commercial speculation from the banks willion 
the Congo. This his African Majesty must have quadru 
felt to be a gross fraud in the case of the slaves J found n 
—and in the case of himself at once a fraud especial 
and a moral wrong : though, as he knew pretty the tro 
well the feelings of a slave-dealer, and would conn 
almost certainly have done the same wrong him- custry, 
self, we are at a loss to understand how he came per 
to put himself into such a trap. His experience of pe 
slavery is professedly contained in this work: we ofeare 
say professedly, because it bears about it suspi- We w 
cious indications of being a made book—got up shone 
for the novel-readers. Mr. Neilson, who gives across 
his address at Kirkintilloch, and offers privately nameli 
to convince the incredulous, says, in the preface, We, h 
that several American friends assisted Zamba in is mu 
the composition, and that he himself has taken Jj Congo 
the liberty of omitting certain portions and rw. 
heightening some passages of description. aaa 
much the worse. We could have dispensed r wien 
with style for the charm of original composition por 
and the Negro’s ideas in his own language. As about 
itis, we are sure of neither. There is much bow a 
meretricious ornament about the book ; and cet- mined 
tain turns of thought impossible for an African cours 
are nevertheless attributed to him. They mus! amil 
be set down to the editor. It is fair, however, Tous! 
to say that there is an under-current of silt Prohi 


of m, 
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— 
plicity whic 


venuineness of the narrative. 


* Jamba acknowledges the advantage of bring- 
9 the native and uncivilized races of Africa 


h pleads something in favour of the | people to see what is round the corner, as it were; 


and so it was with Lemba and I: with gay and light 
hearts we proceeded on and on, although surmount- 
ing the rocky precipice, over which was the waterfall, 





have thought that the civilized art of pawnbroking 
had been carried on in heathen Africa? This King 
Gooloo was a very eccentric fellow in some of his 
notions, particularly in regard to dress, At one period 


a cnet ith cleaton | and ee ae a ee eet th en 
, " l histor the benefit of subjection peel >) 4 as we were, we cou 0 Sy scarie ng tal 2€ = ’ “ ~ e juttons an 

Tt is not his own personal ! y In tt ies Ghden lifting up our hands in admiration of the grandeur | gold lace, which he wore close buttoned to the chin, 
to be the to superior intelligence. n the te eee ume, and magnificence of the scene here presented to our | but without vest, pantaloons, or even a shirt; on his 
ple in th HF he ers In the world and becomes rich enough view. The river was a stream which an ordinary | head he stuck a naval officer’s cocked hat, and thrust 
roperty in J to purchase his freedom. A safe and certain man could step across when it was not swelled by the | his feet into a pair of good English top-boots, but as 
 giftog. I opportunity of returning to his own —— rains; but in the lapse of ages it had worn a most | toa shirt, he scorned such an effeminate garment. 
in human sents itself; but, on balancing all thea van- | fantastic and curious channel for itself through the | My father carnestly advised him to wear a shirt at 
stitutions! he prefers remaining a servant in the solid rock: at every few yards it had made an exca- | least, if he dispensed with unmentionables. ‘ No, 
rope ; and store of a Charleston merchant to returning to | vation, like a large cauldron, and these cavities were no,’ said he; shirt made for Buckra man—shirt like 
rives that the Congo and athrone. His reasoning on the | evidently connected by unseen apertures, causing the | woman petticoat. King Gooloo, brave warrior— 
water to boil, and toss, and foam unceasingly. Some | have no shirt.” I saw him one day, after he had 


abject, though simple, is satisfactory. The 





of these pools, again, were tolerably calm, and in 


generously made the whole of his staff-officers and 






















iderations which induce his stay are moral ; ees ; oe 
Senslaye] consideration: F * “ed ivilized | them we could see the glittering fish sporting by | male attendants dead drunk, strutting in the dress I 
es. He thinks it better to serve in a civilize : . uli & ‘ . . ‘ 3 
ones. keen tens Dattiatiedin diehane Senne hundreds in the element, which was literally pure as | have described, with a musket over his shoulder, and 
of the jn. J land than to nee Ag “i ‘ki ’ . crystal, The banks of the stream were here only | doing duty as sentry at his own palace door, muttering 
liberty is dite truth for an rican king: about ten feet apart, and rose abruptly to at least a | to himself occasionally, ‘ King Gooloo—big fellow— 
t in those On the subject of the working of the slave hundred feet in height; and the light of day appear- | great prince; wonder what English people say *bout 
present stem Zamba adds nothing to our previous | ing at top as if shining through a narrow chink, and | me—what King George think ; go see him some day. 
itiative jy fm nowledge. The chief interest of his book lies | rendering everything below only half visible, in a| What “Merican people say of me. Oh, Gomo! 
from that in that portion which treats of his early life in | kind of twilight. Shrubs and bushes, of a thousand | Gomo! I ‘stonish them some day.’ He would then 
i regene Mfrica. Much of its charm, as well as credit, | varieties, sprang from the sides, and upon these | go over to the rum-keg, and very gravely drink his 
ta litth Py lost, as we have hinted, by being given in| sported birds, monkeys, squirrels, and other children | own health.” 
d of vie. I my other than his own phraseology. Most | °f the forest, who almost deafened us with their in-) Ty unkenness is the prevailing pleasure of the 
* as verch d: d we | cessant and uncouth cries: theyseemed unanimously | “ta os . 
was only of the descriptions are overcharged; and we | _ dg ? | native African :—when transferred to the United 
ion ly certain which may be accepted as the | ‘© #8tee that Lemba and I were intruders on their | Gt ito. he becomes vain and coxcombical in the 
question are rarely C - a which rn a ol | sequestered domains. We continued, however, to | >*@'es 2€ We 1 3 ‘ . itl 
4 — . : > rtrac , 
easonably Negro’s impressions - he .- A e the - _ advance, amid the uproar for a few hundred yards, | Xtreme. We close our extracts with an amusing 
universal ings of the fancies of Mr. Neilson and those | and could perceive from the increasing light that the | picture of a sale of negroes, at which Zamba 
e been a fm American friends who assisted in spoiling the | yayine was widening. At last we sat down upon a! describes himself as having been present.— 
nission to J book. The following extract contains a charac- ledge of rock, and my sister, from a small basket “T mentioned already that I had seen some rather 
stitutions teristic anecdote—and is a fair specimen of the which she had cari ied from home, took out something | humorous scenes even at the sale of negroes; I shall 
fter their [style and its fault of unreality.— for us to eat. While we were satisfying our hunger, | describe one which took place about six years after 
of their “For the first five or six years of my life, I was @ pretty large stone fell at our feet, and instantly a | my arrival in Charleston. My master had orders to 


attribute 


alowed to roll about on the ground or floor, or walk 
and run as I could, but was never permitted to stray 


most hideous yell arose, which was heard above all 
the other noises; when upon looking up we per- 










| sell a schooner and her crew; and, accompanied by 


Mr. Thomson and myself, he proceeded to the whart 


os beyond the village enclosure. My father, being en on the corner of " — s aay blue- | (it was Craft’s wharf, T recollect) on the day of sale. 
one, the somewhat proud of his heir apparent, had me clothed a . a — _ oie 9 ne Aeon ne | ss After a number of intending purchasers hed cole 
Slavery ina red or yellow garment, which was fastened round | ™0s — me renner os -_ a . . embiing, | lected on the schooner’s deck and ont e wharf, ] fr. 
my waist, and came down to my knees, somewhat but presently recovering herself she snatched hold of | Naylor read out the particulars of sale, viz. :—‘ The 


tion it is 


tke the petticoat worn by Scottish Highlanders; 
and on my head was a flashy turban adorned with 


my hand, and said,‘ Zamba! Zamba! come, let us 
go home as quietly as possible. Keep your bow in 










schooner Susannah, with all her apparel and appur- 
tenances, 65 tons register, 3 years old, a regular 


Usarticle HH pequtiful feathers plucked from the birds of my father- Teadiness, but do not attempt to run. I will be cun- | trader to Georgetown, and carries a large cargo to her 
| African lund, and also with a jewel or two in front. The Ding with baboon, else it may be bad for us.” She | tonnage. Conditions:—an approved indorsed note, 
stories MM dress was light and airy, and left me at full liberty instantly took a bit of what we were eating, and laid | at 90 days, with security on the vessel.’ Well, the 
er of the J toexercise my limbsas instinct dictated. Atthe age it upon thestone, and then we cautiously commenced | vessel was knocked down at 2240 dollars to a Mr. 
irge pro- ofeight or nine, I first learned to handle the bow, | Our retreat. On looking back, we could perceive the | Lawson. Mr. Naylor then read on: ‘Pompey, the 
Visit to and soon became expert enough to bring down any | Ugly fellow spring at one bound to the place we had | Padroon, a black man aged 28, a prime negro— 

uld not suall animal at an ordinary distance. I shall never left. We continued retreating as quickly as possible, | Here Mr. Naylor was interrupted by Pompey who 
tempta- forget my first grand exploit in archery. I have always leaving a little of our food in the way; this | stood close beside him on the quarter deck, rigged 
not only already mentioned that close to the eastern side of delayed the enemy, but when just at the brink of j out in his best: and really he was as handsome a 
but sold the village flowed a beautiful stream which took its | the precipice we had to lay down our last morsel, | fellow as any in Carolina.—Pompey then bowed to 
ris in the mountains. It ran for many milesthrough | The baboon seemed determined not to lose sight of | Mr, Naylor, and said, ‘Mr. Naylor, if it be quite 

ght over aromantie and Jovely glen, which was the retreat of | US, and chattered most furiously as we were sliding | agreeable to your feelings, I will thank you to call 
banks oi uillions of the feathered tribes, and also of numerous | own the precipice at rather a quicker rate than we | me Captain; ‘specially when you observe, sar, that 
ust have qadrupeds. A considerable quantity of gold was | had climbed up. We reached the bottom in safety, | my crew are present. I always wish to have good 
1 slaves fund mixed with the sand and gravel of this stream, | but looking up we saw our enemy preparing to | example before my crew.’ And here, Pompey drew 





a fraud especially after heavy rains: that is, if any one took | descend. Although very much frightened, I adjusted | himself up with much state and gravity, with his 
W pretty the trouble to search for it; for to speak truly, my | My arrow with tolerable steadiness, and let fly; it | arms folded across his chest. And Mr. Naylor, who 
1 would countrymen were by no means distinguished for in- | Was well aimed, I believe, but a small branch of a | was in reality a very affable man at all times, smiled 
ng him- dustry, when they could avoid working, and the | tree intervened, into which the arrow stuck. The | indeed Pompey’s speech excited a smile on the 
1e came romen had other things to attend to. 1 often used , @nimal seemed to understand that the arrow was sent | countenances of all present—and said, ‘Oh! very 
ience of to ramble up the bed of this stream, accompanied by | With no friendly purpose, and attempted to pull it | well; by all means Captain Pompey, I really made 
ork: we ayoung companion or two; and sometimes by some | ut of the branch; as he was leaning over for the | a mistake. Well, a prime negro, named Pompey, 
t ae oféurown family : for my sisters were very fond of me. | Purpose, and just at the critical moment, I sent | captain of the said schooner Susannah, 28 years old, 
pond We used to catch in this stream small fish, which | another, which completely transfixed our foe, who | sound, sober, and honest, well acquainted with the 
“got up shone like gold and silver; but sometimes we came | came tumbling to the ground with a hideous yell.” Georgetown and Savannah trade, and also with the 
ria across game of rather an unpleasant description, The following is an amusing picture of an | turtle fishing on the Florida banks. Who bids for 
rivately tamely, small serpents and other noxious reptiles. | African king—a neighbour of our royal auto- | Captain Pompey? He will be a great acquisition 
— Ve, apr seldom met with any of a size to alarm | biographer.— to any one, especially to hw — ; +4 the _— 
mba mi much; the larger craft in general never left the “King Zembola was upon the whole rather a tem- | schooner. Is five hundred dollars bid ? es,” 
s taken Congo; but in it were pt of eighteen to | perate > a pare Ne habits, his avocations, | said a would-be purchaser. ‘Six hundred dollars, 
ns and twenty feet in length, and also large sharks. Yet, | and his opportunities. Several of his neighbouring | I hear—seven hundred dollars,thank you Mr. Turner; 
n. although much traffic was carried on upon the water, | potentates, who could only maintain a body-guard of | eight hundred dollars—nine hundred dollars—one 
pensed and especially on the great river as it was called, | six or eight men, did nothing day after day but sit | thousand dollars for Captain Pompey. — Go on, gen- 
position there were seldom any lives lost. One day, accom- | beneath the shade of a tree with their pipes in their | tlemen, you a’n’t half-way yet. Captain Pompey is 
e, As panied by my sister Lemba, who at that time was | mouths, and a keg of rum beside them, and were | worth two thousand dollars if he is worth a cent.’ 
; much about thirteen, while my age was eleven, with my | assisted in the evening to their dormitory in a state | When the thousand dollars were bid I had my eye 
nd cet- sn arrows in hand, I went to the stream, deter- | of oblivion. So long as their funds lasted the; ‘kept | on Pompey, and being pretty well aogeines with 
\ frican - upon an excursion of some distance along its the war up,’ as the saying is; and there was one merry | him, felt much interested; and it was ee we to 
y must a There was a splendid waterfall, about half | fellow, but an awful drunkard, named Gooloo Bambo, | see the workings of human nature, or rather of human 

‘nue up the glen, beyond which we had been pre- | who again and again pawned his ornaments, and even | pride; at a thousand dollars I ompey held his chin 
weer, Rously warned by our parents not to wander. A | one of his wives, to my father for a keg of rum, | at least three inches higher, and his jet black eyes 
if simm- Prohibition of this kind, amongst almost every race | These, however, as soon as he could raise the means | actually flashed with excitement. ‘ However, to go 

. d, generally serves as a stimulus to young | otherwise, were honourably redeemed. Who could | on, eleven hundred dollars were bid— Twelve hun- 
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dred dollars, do I hear? said Mr. Naylor; ‘ thirteen 
hundred dollars—thirteen hundred dollars, is that all 
that is bid for Captain Pompey, the primest hand in 
all the coasting trade? It is actually throwing him 
away.’ ‘ Not so fast, Mr. Naylor, if you please,’ said 
Pompey, again interrupting; ‘ whether you throw me 
away or not, you are ’ware, sar, that I shall not 
throw the Susannah away, nor myself either, if I can 
help it.’ ‘ Well done, Captain Pompey,’ said a bidder; 
* fifty dollars more for that, my lad.’ Mr. Lawson, 
who had purchased the vessel, seemed considerably 
uneasy now. ‘At once,’ he said, ‘fitteen hundred 
dollars, Mr. Naylor,’ and that is my last bid.’ ‘ Fif- 
teen hundred — fifteen hundred; does nobody say 
more? then fifteen—fifteen—fifteen hundred dollars; 
—going, going, gone! It is a high price, Mr. Law- 
son; ‘ but still you have a bargain, considering Cap- 
tain Pompey’s character and ability.’ Mr. Naylor 
now proceeded,—‘Jacob, a negro man, aged 30, 
sound, sober, and faithful, acts as mate; Cesar, aged 
25, of a similar character, acts as steward; and 
Jupiter, a negro boy, aged 16, a very promising lad, 
acts as cook: these three go in one lot. Terms for 
the whole of the negroes, cash on delivery.” Not 
to tire the reader with the auctioneer's gossip, these 
three were knocked down to the gentleman who 
bought the other two lots, at two thousand dollars.” 
All the satire of scenes like this returns against 
the country in which they are permitted. The 
great figure of America has many painful as- 
pects just now for those who have looked on her 
growth with earnest desire for the favourable 
solution of a grand moral and political problem 
—but none so revolting as that which exhibits 
her to the world as nearly the last of the 
traffickers in human flesh ;—asserting the the- 
ery of freedom by the practice of slavery in its 
vilest form! 





Robin Hood: a Fragment. By the late Ro- 
bert Southey and Caroline Southey. With 
other Fragments and Poems by R. S. and 
C.S. Blackwood. 


Whatever of interest belongs to this volume 
must be sought in the circumstances to which it 
owes its birth. The merit of its contents is 
extrinsic; and will depend on the sympathies 
which may be commanded more or less by the 
story there told of defeated projects and graceful 
commemoration. The spirit of the design is 
better expressed in its formal than in its natural 
record. That design is most suitably introduced 
to the reader, as Mrs. Southey has introduced 
it, by a letter addressed by the Laureate to 
herself in November 1823—upwards of three- 
and-twenty years ago.— 

“We left home yesterday, and are now at Kirkby 
Lonsdale waiting for weather which may allow us to 
see the cave; for, from the time of our departure till 
this moment, it has not ceased raining. The same 
ill fortune which persecuted you at Ambleside seems 
fated to attend us. The females, however, are com- 
pany for each other; they have taken out their work, 
and the opportunity is favourable for performing a 
part of mine, which is to ask you, whether one of those 
<lay-dreams to which you have given birth (a very 
‘delightful one it is) shall come to pass? I have put 
up among my papers the memoranda which were 
made many years ago, fora poem upon Robin Hood. 
They are easily shaped into a regular plan, and, in 
my judgment, a promising one. Will you form an 
intellectual union with me, that it may be executed ? 
We will keep our secret as well as Sir Walter Scott 
thas done. Murray shall publish it, and not know 
the whole of the mystery, that he may make the more 
of it. The result will be means in abundance for a 
#ummer’s residence at Keswick, and an additional 
motive for it, that we may form other schemes of 
the same nature. Am I dreaming, when I think that 
we may derive from this much high enjoyment, and 
that you may see in the prospect something that is 
worth living for? The secret itself would be delightful 
while we thought proper to keep it; still more the 
spiritual union which death cannot part. Now, on 
your side, there must be no hesitation from diffidence. 

¥-vu can write as easily and as well as I can plan, You 








are as well acquainted with forest scenery, and with 
whatever is required for the landscape part, as I am 
with the manners of the time. You will comprehend 
the characters as distinctly as I have conceived them, 
and when we meet, we will sort the parts, so as each 
to take the most suitable, and I will add to yours, 
and you shall add to mine, whatever may improve 
it. Beaumont and Fletcher composed plays together 
with such harmony of style, thought, and feeling, that 
no critic has ever been able to determine what part was 
written by one, or what by the other. Why should 
not Robert and Caroline succeed as well in the joint 
execution of a poem? Asthere can be no just cause 
or impediment why these two persons should not 
thus be joined together, tell me that you consent to 
the union, and I will send you the rude outline of the 
story and of the characters.” 

The project here suggested is explained and 
enforced in a series of after-communications, 
which reveal the depth and character of a friend- 
ship that a closer union afterwards consecrated 
and the grave has yet dissolved on one side only. 


Mr. Southey had scruples to overcome on the | 


part of Miss Bowles to her share in the under- 
taking arising out of the prominence of his 
own reputation ; and others, which we find very 
reasonable, on the score of the metre selected 
—that of Thalaba—as the vehicle of the pro- 
posed joint inspiration. As Miss Bowles had 
in the first instance declared her preference for 
this stanza, the objections on her part were 
limited to doubts of her own skill in the use of 
an approved instrument; but ours would go 
further on the strength of such testimony as 
Mr. Southey has himself furnished to this volume. 
The lady’s first essay with her unaccustomed 
weapon did not give her confidence.— 

“You must not be disheartened,” writes Mr. 
Southey, “ because you have failed to satisfy yourself in 
this your first lesson in a new school of art. It is what 
would happen to you in music or painting. That it 
is difficult to full into this mode of versification I 
helieve, because you find it so, and because one other 
person, who, though not, like yourself, a poet in heart 
and soul, rhymes with sufficient ease and dexterity, 
made an attempt and failed in it. But that it is of 
all medes the easiest, when once acquired, I am 
perfectly certain, and so you will find it. But 
rather than break the alliance we would change it into 
rhyme. This will not be required.” 

How the project lingered in its execution and 
finally missed its fulfilment is best told in the 
touching language of Mrs. Southey herself.— 

“The promised contribution arrived; and, at our 
next meeting, I produced a re-cast of my first attempt 
(with some additional verses), which found favour 
beyond its deserts; and that poor fragment it is which 
will be found appended to the longer one by my hus- 
band; not, assuredly, in a spirit of self-complacency, 
but because it isa mournful gratification to me to 
carry out, even thus imperfectly, his dearly-cherished 
scheme. Some few persons there are, who will take 
a kindly interest in the double fragment and its little 
story; and, at any rate, that story will serve to ‘ point 
a moral,’ illustrative of the vanity of human wishes 
and the futility of mortal projects. Mr. Southey’s 
accumulating engagements, and other hindrances 
(nay-fever inclusive), now interrupted the progress of 
‘Robin Hood,’ but he kept it ever in mind, and 
enjoined me to do likewise. ‘ You have a great deal 
to do; and I have a great deal to do,’ he wrote, 
‘which will not be done without you. If I have done 
nothing of late, it is because I have not risen early 
enough since I commenced invalid.” ‘ When shall I 
send you more news from old Sherwood forest 2’ was 
one of his latest allusions to the fated scheme ;—‘ when 
the mornings are lengthened enough to allow me 
light for an hour’s work before breakfast. Alas! the 
days are all too short for my occupations now.’ The 
‘news from old Sherwood’ came not, but it was still 
to come. Again and again we met, and the pledge 
was required of me to keep in mind that the scheme 
was only in abeyance, ‘assuredly to be completed 
some day.’ But the evil days drew near when he, 
whose hopeful elasticity of mind was, as I have ob- 
s rved, in some degree contagious, so far succumbed 
beneath the weight of affliction which it pleased God 


to lay upon him, as to confess, in writing to me, tha 
‘sufficient unto the day was the labour thereof. Thi 
acknowledgment was much from one whose self. 
appropriated device was ‘In labore quies,’ The dark 
hour passed away—‘ At eventime there was light’, 
and with returning cheerfulness, and reviving hope. 
old pleasurable projects were remembered and » 
sumed, under our altered relative circumstances, With 
a more confident expectation on both sides, * Robin 
Hood’ was shortly to be taken in hand in good earnest. 
and in the meantime it was our design to publish, in 
one volume, my still uncollected poems, with some 
of my husband’s, to be finished for that purpose from 
the sketches and beginnings in his note-books and 
among his papers. The fragment of ‘The Three 
Spaniards,’ which will be found in this volume Was 
one of those so appropriated; and the shorter one of 
‘March’ was to have formed one of a series entitled 
‘The Calendar,’ of which we were to have written 
the months alternately. It was a pleasant dream 
but a short one. Clouds were gathering the while: 
and before the time came that our matured pu : 
| should bear fruit, the fiat had gone forth, and ‘al! 
was in the dust.’” 

| All that remains, then, to testify intrinsically 
| of this long cherished scheme are two short 
fragments by the several parties to the literary 
| intention. A specimen of each may enable our 


| 





| readers to estimate what value these have apart 
| from the narrative which introduces them—but 
| not fairly to appreciate the loss which the public 

may have sustained by the non-execution of the 
| entire design. 
| follows :— 


Mr. Southey opens the poem as 


Happy, the adage saith, that Bride 
Upon whose nuptial day 
The sun shines fairly forth ;— 
That Corpse upon whose bier 
The rains of heaven descend, 
0! Emma! fairest, loveliest of thy sex. 
O! Lady !—heavenly-minded as high born, 
That faith was shaken by thy fate 
In Loxley’s pleasant bowers, 
And throughout Sherwood’s groves and greenwood glades, 
And all along the winding banks of Trent. 


For sure, if ever on a marriage day 
Approving angels smiled 
Upon their happy charge, 
*Twas when her willing hand 
Was to Lord William given. 
The noble to the noble—blooming youth 
To manhood in its comeliness and prime : 
Beauty to manliness and worth to worth ; 
The gentle to the brave— 
The generous to the good. 


Yet not a sunbeam that May morning pierced 
The dense and heavy canopy of clouds 
Which poured their drenching stores continuous down. 
Amid the thickest shade 
The deer sought shelter—not a vernal song 
Rose from the cheerless groves. 
Loxley’s loud bells, which should have sent 
Their sweet and merry music far and wide 
Throughout all Sherwood on that joyful day, 
Flung with vain effort then their jubilant peal 
To the deaf storm that scattered it. 
The wind alone was heard, 
And in its intervals, the heavy rain 
Incessant pattering on the leafy woods. 


Alas! the Lady Emma’s passing bell 
Was heard when May returned ! 
And when through Loxley’s gate 
She on her bier was borne, 

The deer were sporting in the sunny glades ; 
Birds warbled—streams were sparkling—new-born flowers 
Diffused their fragrance on the breath of Spring. 

There was joy in the air, 
There was joy in the woods, 
There was joy in the waters, 
Joy everywhere but in the heart of man. 


Doubly was that vain adage thus disproved ; 
Doubly to all who knew 

The gentle lady, happy in her lord 

Even to the height of wedded blessedness : 
And then so holy in her life, 

So meek of heart—so bountiful of hand, 
That oft it had been said, 

With sad presageful feeling all too true, 

Heaven would not leave that angel long 

In this unworthy world. 


A mournful day for Sherwood,—ne’er till then 
Had that old forest seen 
A grief so general, since the oaks __ 
From immemorial time had shadowed it ; 
A mournful day for Loxley’s pleasant bowers 
Now to be left forlorn! . 
A mourn‘:l day for Lindsey and for Kyme, 
For Huntingdon ; for all Fitzhood’s domains 
A day of evil and abiding woe. 
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The cradle had been dressed ; e 
alas! the mother’s bier hath: been required. 
4 The gossips who had there 

For happiest office met | 
With busy pride convened in joyful hour, — 
The guests who had been bidden there 
To glad festivity, f 
Repass in funeral train, 
(True mourners they) the melancholy gate; 
And for the pancakes which officious joy 
ie ready, never doubting such event, 
The arval bread is doled. 


Earl William sought a solace for his grief in 
the slaughter of the Saracen—or “the defence 
of the Holy Sepulchre,” as men described it to 
their own consciences when they could, and 


always to others, in those days: and the orphan | 


heir who should have been the hero is thus 
introduced by Miss Bowles in his castle among 
the woods of England.— 


Majestically slow 
The sun goes down in glory— 
The full-orbed autumn sun ; 
m battl it to b t, 
From flanking tower to flanking tower, 
The long-ranged windows of a noble hall 
Fling back the flamy splendour. 
Wave above wave below, 
Orange, and green, and gold, 
Russet and crimson, 
Like an embroidered zone, ancestral woods, 
Close round on all sides: 
Those again begirt 
In wavy undulations of all hues 
To the horizon’s verge by the deep forest. 


The holy stillness of the hour, 
The hush of human life, 
Lets the low voice be heard— 
The low, sweet, solemn voice 
Of the deep woods— 
Its mystical murmuring 
Now swelling into choral harmony— 
Rich, full, exultant ; 
In tremulous whispers next, 
Sinking away, 
A spiritual undertone, 
Till the cooing of the woodpigeon 
Is heard alone ; 
And the going in the tree-tops, 
Like the sound of the sea 
And the tinkling of many streamlets. 
* . * 


What a strange stillness reigns! 
Grass grows in the vast courts, 
Where, if a loosened stone falls, 
Hollow reverberations ring around, 
Like the voices of Desolation. 
No hurrying to and fro of gay retainers, 
No jostling claimants at the Buttery-hatch : 
Hushed the great stable-yard ; 
No hoof-stamp in the stall, 
No steed led forth, 
No hawk in training, 
Not a hound in leash ; 
No jingling bridles and sharp sound of spur, 
And gibe and jest—loud laugh and snatch of song, 
And call and quick command 
"Mongst grooms and gallants there. 
No sight nor sound 
Of life or living thing; 
Only at intervals, a deep-mouthed bay, 
And the clanking of chains, 
When, from his separate watch, 
One mastiff answers another: 
Or a cat steals along in the shadow— 
Or a handmaiden crosses—just seen, and gone ; 
Or a grey-headed Servitor. 


See! to their lofty eyries 
The Martens are coming home: 
With a strange boldness, methinks, 
As in right of sole possession. 
How they sweep round the silent walls! 
And over the terrace now 
Are wheeling in mad gyrations. 
And hark! to that stir within— 
‘Tis the ringing laugh of a Baby, 
That sweetest of human sounds. 
“Wouldst thou follow the Martens, my sweet one? 
My bird! wouldst thou fly away, 
And leave thine old Nurse all alone 2” cries a voice ; 
And the sound of a kiss is heard, 
And the murmur of infant fondness, 
Like the crooning of a dove. 


And see, where the terrace abuts 
That northern flanking tower, 
From a side entrance— 
_ Window and portal both— 
With musical laugh and scream, 
And gibberings unintelligibly sweet, 
And pretty passion, scuffling the small feet, 
A child comes tottering out, 
Eagerly straining on its leading-strings, 
From her upholding hand who follows close— 
That old devoted woman, 
And side by side, and step for step, sedate, 
Serious as with that woman joined in trust, 
Paces a noble wolf-dog,— 
His grave eye 
Incessant glancing at the infant Heir. 





The infant Heir !—E’en so. 
In those blue veins, with delicate tracery 
Marbling the pearly fairness 
Of that large open brow, 
The blood of Beauchamp and Fitzhood 
Flows mingled. 
And this is Loxley— 
His father’s hall ancestral, 
His mother’s bridal bower. 
And as he stretches out his little hands 
Towards that butterfly, 
Its airy flight, 
As if in mockery of the vain pursuit, 
Leads on his eager eye 
(All reckless he,) 
To where she slumbers yonder, 
| In that grey pile, from whence the vesper bell 
| Resounded late, 
Sleeping the dreamless sleep. 


| Of the remaining poems in this volume little 
need be said. ‘The Three Spaniards’—a mere 
fragment, in hexameters, by Mr. Southey—can 
have derived its claim to publication only from 
| that affectionate interest with which surviving 
| love looks on all the relics of the departed. If 
| it were our business to be critical, we could find 
| graver objections to some of Mrs. Southey’s own 
| contributions — though they contain powerful 
| picturing. But we prefer quoting a lyric of 
; much simple beauty; coloured, but not pain- 
fully, by the shadow which hangs over all the 
volume—and is deepest where it is least natural 
and expressive. The verses are not new; and 
their sweetness may have left its memory in 
, the reader’s ear. 
Once upon a Time. 
I mind me of a pleasant time, 
A season long ago; 
The pleasantest I've ever known, 
Or ever now shall know. 
Bees, birds and little tinkling rills, 
So merrily did chime ; 
The year was in its sweet spring-tide, 
And I was in my prime. 





} 


I've never heard such music since, 
From every bending spray ; 

I've never plucked such primroses, 
Set thick on bank and brae. 

I’ve never smelt such violets 
As all that pleasant time 

I found by every hawthorn-root— 
When I was in my prime. 


Yon moory down, so black and bare, 
Was gorgeous then and gay 
With golden gorse—bright blossoming— 
As none blooms now-a-day. 
The blackbird sings but seldom now 
Up there in the old lime, 
Where hours and hours he used to sing— 
When I was in my prime. 
Such cutting winds came never then 
To pierce one thro’ and tliro’ ; 
More softly fell the silent shower, 
More balmily the dew. 
The morning mist and evening haze 
(Unlike this cold grey rime) 
Seemed woven warm of golden air— 
When I was in my prime. 
And blackberries—so mawkish now— 
Were finely flavoured then ; 
And nuts—such reddening clusters ripe 
I ne'er shall pull again. 
Nor strawberries blushing bright—as rich 
As fruits of sunniest clime ; 
How all is altered for the worse 
Since I was in my prime! 
With this extract we take leave of a favourite 
| writer—to whom we owe many delightful recol- 
| lections; but whose Muse, as she appears in 
this volume—like our own sense of appreciation, 
perhaps—is no longer “in her prime.” 








A Practical Treatise on Healthy Skin. By 
Erasmus Wilson, F.R.S. Churchill. 

Tur skin of the unclothed savage does not 

appear to be a source of much disease to its 


possessor. Inured to change of temperature 
and kept in a healthy condition by the constant 
activity of the whole body, it demands but little 
attention. But this organ is placed in a very 
different position by the habit of protecting it 
| that prevails in civilized communities. It has 
| the same important functions to perform, — but 
| these are performed at a disadvantage propor- 
| tioned to the difference of habit existing between 
the cultivated man and the barbarian, It is 








thus that in some way or another man must pay 
for his civilization. At the same time, however, 
that the skin becomes more susceptible by the 
care taken of it, and that its functions are per- 
formed with a constant liability to derangement, 
our knowledge of its structure and functions is 
constantly improving; and by this many of the 
evils which we have alluded to may be avoided. 
Mr. Wilson has devoted much time and attention 
to the functions and diseases of the skin ; and is 
well qualified to become a popular instructor on 
the subject of its health. The skin, which a few 
years ago was regarded as a simple membrane 
covering the whole body, has been lately, under 
the power of the microscope, shown to be pos- 
sessed of a highly complicated glandular struc- 
ture — which performs a variety of functions. 
These glands not only secrete the colouring 
matters that give to the various races of men 
their peculiar colour, but it is by their agency 
that a large quantity of fluid passes off from the 
body,—and thus they regulate the quantity of 
blood therein as well as its animal heat. It is 
in the derangement of this apparatus that the 
weak, the sedentary, and the indolent suffer. It 
is thus that a frightful amount of disease may 
arise from the want of habitual attention to the 
state of the skin. One great instrument for 
keeping it in health is bathing. We have long 
advocated the establishment of baths and wash- 
houses for the poor,—and more especially the 
securing for them a better supply of water than 
they can at present obtain in London or most 
other of our large cities. We give, in enforce- 
ment of the argument, Mr. Wilson’s account of 
the evils arising from a deficient application of 
water.— 

“The scarfskin is being constantly cast off in the 
form of minute powdery scales; but these, instead of 
falling away from the skin, are retained against the 
surface by the contact of clothing. Moreover, they 
become mingled with the unctuous and saline proe 
ducts of the skin, and the whole together concrete 
into a thin crust, which, by its adhesiveness, attracts 
particles of dust of all kinds, soot and dust from the 
atmosphere, and particles of foreign matter from our 
dress, So that, in the course of a day, the whole 
body, the covered parts least and the uncovered most, 
becomes covered by a pellicle of impurities of every 
description. If this pellicle be allowed to remain, 
to become thick, and establish itself upon the skin, 
effects which I shall now proceed to detail will follow. 
In the first place, the pores will be obstructed, and 
in consequence, transpiration impeded, and the in- 
fluence of the skin, as a respiratory organ, entirely 
prevented. In the second place, the skin will be 
irritated both mechanically and chemically; it will 
be kept damp and cold from the attraction and deten- 
tion of moisture by the saline particles, and, possibly, 
the matters once removed from the system may be 
again conveyed into it by absorption. And, thirdly, 
foreign matters in solution, such as poisonous gases, 
miasmata, and infectious vapours, will find upon the 
skin a medium favourable for their suspension and 
subsequent transmission into the body. These are 
the primary consequences of neglected ablution of 
the skin; let us now inquire what are the secondary 
or constitutional effects. If the pores be obstructed 
and the transpiration checked, the constituents of 
the transpired fluids will necessarily be thrown upon 
the system, and as they are injurious, even poisonous, 
if retained, they must be removed by other organs 
than the skin. Those organs are, the Jungs, the 
kidneys, the liver, and the bowels, But it will be 
apparent to every one, that if these organs, equally, 
or one more than another, which is generally the case, 
be called upon to perform their own office plus that 
of another, the equilibrium ofhealth must be disturbed, 
the oppressed organ must suffer from exhaustion and 
fatigue, and must become the prey of disease. Thus, 
obviously and plainly, habits of uncleanliness become 
the cause of consumption and other serious diseases 
of the vital organs. Again: ifthe pores be obstructed, 
respiration through the skin will be at an end, and, 
as a consequence, the blood, deprived of one source 
of its oxygen, one outlet for its carbon, the chemical 
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changes of nutrition will be insufficient, and theanimal 


temperature lowered. Asa consequence of the second 
position, cutaneous eruptions and diseases will be 
engendered, the effects of cold manifested on the 
system,and the reabsorption of matters once separated 
from the body will be the exciting cause of other 
injurious disorders, The third position offers results 
even more serious than those which precede. If a 
pellicle of foreign substance be permitted to form on 
the skin, this will inevitably become the seat of 
detention of miasmata and infectious vapours. They 
will rest here previously to being absorbed, and their 
absorption will engender the diseases of which they 
are the peculiar ferment.” 

To those unprofessional persons who have 
leisure and inclination to study such subjects 
for their own benefit or that of others whom 
they may have under their controul, Mr. Wil- 
son’s book will be found to present a useful and 
interesting account of the structure and func- 
tions of the skin. 





Narrative of a Journey round the World, during 
the years 1841 and 1842. By Sir George 
Simpson. 

(Second Notice.] 

Havina accompanied Sir George Simpson 

through those hunting grounds where the Red 

Men still preserve the nomadic habits of their 

ancestors, and where adventurous White Men 

occasionally enjoy the sports which won cele- 
brity for Nimrod, we must now accompany him 
to the shores of the Pacific, where the Spaniard, 
the Russian, the Englishman, and the American 
have set up nominal claims, to perplex states- 
men and puzzle diplomatists; forgetting that 
Time alone can despotically arbitrate on the 
_— in dispute—determining which race shall 
ave, not the nominal sovereignty, but the actual 
ossession. The Indians west of the Rocky 
fountains appear to be a more savage race 
than those to the east of that chain; and among 
the worst of the tribes is that of the Ballabollas. 

“The chiefs possess great power, compelling their 
followers to do anything, however treacherous, and 
to suffer anything, however cruel, without any other 
reason than that such is their savage pleasure. The 
chief of the Ballabollas, when he was lately very ill, 
ordered one of his people to be shot; and he forth- 
with regained both health and strength through the 
operation of this powerful medicine. They some- 
times, too, call religion to their aid, consecrating their 
most horrible atrocities by pretending to be mad. 
In this state they go into the woods to eat grass, like 
Nebuchadnezzar, or prow! about, gnawing at a dead 
man’s ribs. Then, as the fit of inspiration grows 
stronger, they rush among their people, snapping 
and swallowing mouthfuls from the arms or legs of 
such as come in their way. The poor victims never 
resist this sharp practice, except by taking to their 
heels as fast as they can. One of these noble can- 
nibals was lately playing off his inspiration at the 
gate of the fort, when a poor fellow, out of whose 
arm he had filched a comfortable lunch, was impious 
enough to roar out lustily; and Mr. Ross's dog, sus- 
pecting foul play, seized the chief’s leg, and held it 
tight, in spite of his screams, till driven away by the 
well-known voice of his master. Nero, instead of 
being killed, aceording to Mr. Ross's anticipations, 
was, thenceforward, venerated by the Ballabollas, as 
having been influenced by the same inspiration as 
their chief.” 

Northward of this tribe, a strip of coast never 
exceeding thirty miles in breadth belongs to 
Russia; rendering the interior comparatively 
useless to England, unless, as is frequently done, 
a naval station be leased from the Russo-Ame- 
rican Company. This territory is principally 
valuable for the facilities which it affords for the 
capture of the fur-seal;—a branch of industry 
from which the Russians derive considerable 
profit. The habits of the seal and the mode of 
capture are too interesting to be passed over.— 

“Some twenty or thirty years ago, there was a 
most wasteful destruction of the fur-seal, when young 





and old, male and female, were indiscriminately 
knocked on the head. This improvidence, as every 
one might have expected, proved detrimental in two 
ways. The race was almost extirpated; and the 
market was glutted to such a degree, at the rate, for 
some time, of two hundred thousand skins a year, 
that the prices did not even pay the expenses of car- 
riage. The Russians, however, have now adopted 
nearly the same plan which the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany pursues in recruiting any of its exhausted dis- 
tricts, killing only a limited number of such males as 
have attained their full growth—a plan peculiarly 
applicable to the fur-seal, inasmuch as its habits ren- 
der the system of husbanding the stock as easy and 
certain as that of destroying it. In the month of 
May, with something like the regularity of an al- 
manack, the fur-seals make their appearance at the 
Island of St. Paul, one of the Aleutian group. Each 
old male brings a herd of females under his protec- 
tion, varying in number according to his size and 
strength; the weaker brethren are obliged to content 
themselves with half-a-dozen wives, while some of 
the sturdier and fiercer fellows preside over harems 
that are two hundred strong. From the date of their 
arrival in May to that of their departure in October, 
the whole of them are principally ashore on the 
beach. The females go down to the sea once or 
twice a day, while the male, morning, noon, and 
night, watches his charge with the utmost jealousy, 
postponing even the pleasures of eating, and drinking, 
and sleeping, to the duty of keeping his favourites 
together. Ifany young gallant venture by stealth 
to approach any senior chief’s bevy of beauties, he 
generally atones for his imprudence with his life, 
being torn to pieces by the old fellow; and such of 
the fair ones as may have given the intruder any en- 
couragement are pretty sure to catch it in the shape 
of some secondary punishment. The ladies are in 
the straw about a fortnight after they arrive at St. 
Paul’s; about two or three weeks afterwards, they 
lay the single foundation, being all that is necessary, 
of next season’s proceedings; and the remainder 
of their sojourn they devote exclusively to the rear- 
ing of their young. At last, the whole band departs, 
no one knows whither. The mode of capture is this. 
At the proper time, the whole are driven, like a flock 
of sheep, to the establishment, which is about a mile 
distant from the sea; and there the males of four 
years, with the exception of a few that are left to 
keep up the breed, are separated from the rest and 
killed. In the days of promiscuous massacre, such of 
the mothers as had lost their pups would ever and 
anon return to the establishment, absolutely har- 
rowing up the sympathies of the wives and daughters 
of the hunters, accustomed as they were to such 
scenes, with their doleful lamentations.” 
Quitting the Oregon territory and the inter- 
minable controversies to which it has given rise 
—with the pleasurable feeling that though these 
controversies have led to the profitless shedding 
of much ink, they have not caused the still 
more unprofitable shedding of human blood,— 
we turn to California; where more than one 
question is, we fear, likely to receive a less san- 
guinary solution. Russia has now a valuable 
settlement in Northern Califernia on Bodega 
Bay; and Sir George Simpson thus describes 
its importance to the Russo-American Com- 
pany.— 
“As compared with the Columbia, California, 
besides its greater fertility and its easier access, pos- 
sessed the additional recommendation of literally 
teeming with sea-otters, thus securing to the Com- 
pany an incidental advantage, more important, 
perhaps, in a pecuniary sense, than the primary 
object of pursuit. Since 1814, the Russians have 
sent to market from California the enormous number 
of eighty thousand sea-otters, besides a large supply 
of fur-seals, having thereby so far diminished the 
breeds as to throw nearly all the expense of their 
establishments on the agricultural branch of the 
business—an expense far exceeding the mere cost of 
production, with a reasonable freight. The Cali- 
fornian settlement required ships exclusively for 
itself; and, though the Russians had so far conciliated 
the local authorities ds to be permitted to hunt both 
on the coast and in the interior, they were yet obliged 








sence, constantly to maintain a military attitug 
with strong fortifications and considerable garriso 
Under these circumstances, the Russians late 
entered into an arrangement with the Hudson's Ba 
Company for obtaining the requisite supply of ) 
and other provisions at a moderate price; and the 
have accordingly, within these few weeks, transfer 
their stock to a Swiss adventurer of the 
Sutter, and are now engaged in withdrawing all their 
people from the country. That the Russians eye, 
actually intended to claim the sovereignty of thi, 
part of the coast, I do not believe. The term Rog 
was certainly suspicious, as being the constant appel. 
lation of the ever-varying phases of Russia from the 
days of Ruric, the very name under which, neazly 
ten centuries ago, the red-bearded dwellers on the 
Borysthenes, who have since spread themselves yit) 
resistless pertinacity over more than two hundred 
degrees of longitude, carried terror and desolation in 
their crazy boats to the gates of Constantinople 4 
city destined alike to be their earliest quarry and 
their latest prey. So expansive a monosyllable could 
hardly be a welcome neighbour to powers s0 feeble 
and jealous as Spain and Mexico.” 


But the Spaniards and Mexicans have no 
just reason to complain. At San Francisco 
they have perverted natural advantages far 
superior to those of Bodega Bay; and haye 
rendered all but useless a noble expanse of water 
almost deserving the name of an inland sea,— 
possessing matchless qualities as a port of refuge 
on a dangerous coast, and capable of being the 
outlet for a vast breadth of fair and fertile land, 


“In the face of all these advantages and tempta- 
tions, the good folks of San Francisco, priests as 
well as laymen, and laymen as well as_ priests, have 
been contented to borrow, for their aquatic excur- 
sions, the native balsa~a kind of raft or basket, 
which, when wanted, can be constructed in a few 
minutes with the bulrushes that spring so luxuriantly 
on the margins of the lakes and rivers. In this 
miserable makeshift, they contrive to cross ths inland 
waters, and perhaps, in very choice weather, to ven- 
ture a little way out to sea, there being, I believe, 
no other floating thing besides, neither boat nor canoe, 
neither barge nor scow, in any part of the harbour, 
or, in fact, in any part of Upper California, from San 
Diego, on the south, to San Francisco, on the north, 
In consequence of this state of things, the people of 
the bay have been so far from availing themselves of 
their internal channels of communication, that their 
numerous expeditions into the interior have all been 
conducted by land, seldom leading, of course, to any 
result commensurate with the delay and expense. 
But, inconvenient as the entire want of small craft 
must be to the dwellers on such an inlet as has been 
described, there are circumstances which do, to a cer- 
tain extent, account for the protracted endurance of 
the evil. Horsesare almost as plentiful as bulrushes; 
time is a perfect glut with a community of loungers; 
and, under the plea of having no means of catching 
fish, the faithful enjoy, by a standing dispensation, 
the comfortable privilege of fasting, at meagre times, 
on their hecatombs of beef. The world at large has 
hitherto made nearly as little use of the peculiar 
facilities of San Francisco as the Californias them- 
selves, Though, at one time, many whaling ships, 
as the name of Whalers’ Harbour would imply, 
frequented the port, yet, through the operation of 
various causes, they have all gradually betaken them- 
selves to the Sandwich Islands. In point of natural 
capabilities for such a purpose, the Sandwich Islands 
are, on the whole, inferior to San Francisco. If 
they excel it in position, as lying more directly in 
the track between the summer-fishing of the north 
and the winter-fishing of the south, and also as being 
more easy of access and departure by reason of the 
steadiness of the trade winds, they are, in turn, sur- 
passed in all the elements for the refreshing and 
refitting of vessels by a place, where beef may be 
procurred for little or nothing, where hemp grows 
spontaneously, where the pine offers an inexhaustible 
supply of resin, and where suitable timber for ship- 
building invites the axe within an easy distance. 
But, though Nature may have done more for San 
Francisco than for the Sandwich Islands, yet man 
has certainly done less to promote her liberal inten- 
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by the undisguised jealousy and dislike of their pre- 


tions. The Sandwich Islands afford to the refitting 
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haler an ample supply of competent labour, both 
salve and foreign, at reasonable wages; while San 
Francisco, turning the very bounty of Providence 
jato a curse, corrupts a naturally indolent population 
by the superabundance of cattle and horses, by the 
readiness, in short, with which idleness can find both 
subsistence and recreation. Moreover, even on the 
score of fiscal regulations, the savage community has 
ys decidedly the advantage of the civilized as in 

‘nt of industrious habits. In the Sandwich Islands, 

whaler can enter at once into the port which is 
best adapted for his purposes, while in San Francisco 
he is by law forbidden to remain more than forty- 
cht hours, unless he has previously presented him- 
gif at Monterey and paid duty on the whole of his 
What wonder then is it, that, with such a 
vernment and such a people, Whalers’ Harbour is 
merely an empty name ?” 

We must add some other particulars deserving 
of notice :-— 

“The trade of the bay, and, in fact, of the whole 
province, is entirely in the hands of foreigners, who 
are almost exclusively of the English race. Of that 
race, however, the Americans are considerably more 
numerous than the British—the former naturally 
flocking in greater force to neutral ground, such as 
this country and the Sandwich Islands, while the 
latter find a variety of advantageous outlets in their 
ewn national colonies. At present, the foreigners 
are to the Californians in number as one to ten, 
being about six hundred out of about seven thousand ; 
vhile, by their monopoly of trade, and their command 
of resources, to say nothing of their superior energy 
and intelligence, they already possess vastly more 
than their numerical proportion of political influence; 
and their position in this respect exeites the less 


jealousy, inasmuch as most of them have been in- 


duced, either by a desire of shaking off legal incapa- 
cities or by less interested motives, to profess the 
Catholic religion, and to marry into provincial 
families. The Californians of San Francisco number 
between two thousand and two thousand five hun- 
dred, about seven hundred belonging to the village 
a pueblo of San José de Guadalupe, and the re- 
mainder occupying about thirty farms of various 
sizes, generally subdivided among the families of the 
respective holders. On the score of industry, the 
good folks, as also their brethren of the other ports, 
are perhaps the least promising colonists of a new 
country in the world, being, in this respect, decidedly 
inferior to what the savages themselves had become 
under the training of the priests; so that the spolia- 
tion of the missions, excepting that it has opened the 
province to general enterprise, has directly tended 
tonip civilization in the bud.” 

From the melancholy and increasing degra- 
dation of the Spanish colonists we turn with 
interest to the rapid growth of civilization in 
the Sandwich Islands. This, it is Sir George 
impson’s opinion, the American missionaries 
have done more to retard than to advance. 
These well-meaning but rather ignorant men 

3 Hawaiians as much as 


resolved to keep t 
possible secluded from contact with the Euro- 


pean traders in the Pacific Ocean. They drew 
@ distinction between Christianity and civiliza- 
tion; declaring that the advancement of the 
latter formed no part of their mission. It was 
in their power to have made English the lan- 
puss of the Sandwich group,—as it will yet 
in spite of their opposition ; but they dreaded 
Increased facilities to be thereby afforded 
for that extension of commerce which, like the 
Jesuits of Paraguay, they shun as a dangerous 
interference with the progress of conversion. 
e union of Christian civilization with savage 
ood is illustrated in an affecting anec- 
“Aman and his wife, both Christians, were pas- 
seagers in a schooner, which foundered at a consider- 
able distance from the land. ll the natives on 
board promptly took refuge in the sea ; and the man 
M question, who had just celebrated divine service in 
the ilfated vessel, called his fellows, some of them 
converts as well as himself, around him to offer 

4p another tribute of praise and supplication from 





the deep in which they were struggling, to tarry, with 
a combination of courage and humility perhaps un- 
equalled in the world’s history, in order deliberately 
to worship God in that universal temple, under 
whose restless pavement the speaker and most of his 
hearers were destined to find their graves. The man 
and his wife had each succeeded in procuring the 
support of a covered bucket by way of buoy; and 
away they struck with the rest for Kahoolawe, finding 
themselves next morning alone on the ocean, after a 
whole afternoon and night of privation and toil. To 
aggravate their misfortunes, the wife’s bucket went to 
pieces soon after daylight, so that she had to make 
the best of her way without assistance or relief ; and, 
in the course of the afternoon, the man became too 
weak to proceed, till his wife, to a certain extent, 
restored his strength by shampooing him in the 
water. They had now Kahoolawe in full view, after 
having been about four-and-twenty hours on their 
dreary voyage. In spite, however, of the cheering 
sight, the man again fell into such a state of ex- 
haustion, that the woman took his bucket for herself, 
giving him, at the same time, the hair of her head 
as a towing line; and, when even this exertion 
proved to be too much for him, the faithful creature, 
after trying in vain to rouse him to prayer, took his 
arms round her neck, holding them together with 
one hand, and making with the other for the shore. 
When a very trifling distance remained to be accom- 
plished, she discovered that he was dead, and, 
dropping his corpse, reached the land before night, 
having passed over upwards of twenty-five miles, 
during an exposure of nearly thirty hours.” 


Sir George Simpson justly stigmatizes the 
persecution of the French priests and their 
Catholic converts with the sanction of the 
American missionaries; which had nearly 
brought on Hawai the fate of Tahiti.— 


“M. Bachelot, whose health had suffered from 
persecution and mortification, begged for a brief 
respite, in order to regain sufficient strength for a 
long and comfortless voyage; but, as orthodox mercy 
could lend no ear to the cry of a Papist, the invalid 
was compelled to embark, borne down as he was at 
once by sickness and by sorrow. When the vessel 
reached the Island of Ascension, poor Bachelot had 
been for several days a corpse ; and there were his 
remains deposited; while a wooden tomb, in addition 
to the cross, as an emblem of his faith, recorded 
merely his name. The persecution now raged more 
tiercely than ever, while new varieties of torture were 
invented. A party of sixty-seven Catholics having 
been brought before the governor, they all recanted 
but thirteen ; and these recusants also were induced 
to see the error of their ways, and to exchange the 
Pule Pulani for the Pule Mr. Bingham, by being 
suspended in pairs by the wrists across the top of a 
wall seven feet high, with their ancles in irons. On 
another occasion, two women, respectively of thirty 
and fifty years of age, were similarly treated, ex- 
cepting that they were not tied together; and after 
the miserable wretches had been hanging about 
eighteen hours, all night in the rain and all the fore- 
noon in the sun, some of the foreign residents ap- 
plied in their behalf to Mr. Bingham, who refused, 
however, to interfere, alleging that the sufferers must 
have been condemned for some offence against the 
laws. Of course, they were, as the judge very clearly 
explained to the aforesaid party of sixty-seven. They 
were not, he told them, to be punished or reproved 
for repeating Catholic prayers or believing Catholic 
doctrines, but because, in so believing and so repeat- 
ing, they had disobeyed the orders of the king. The 
casuist must have borrowed this notion from Jona- 
than Oldbuck, when proving to Hector M‘Intyre 
that, in Scotland, debtors were imprisoned, not for 
leaving their debts unpaid, but for slighting his ma- 
jesty’s command to pay them. But another party 
was now to appear on the stage, while some of the 
original performers were glad to withdraw behind the 
scenes. As the revolution of the ‘three glorious 
days’ had been the means of placing the Church of 
Rome and the Protestant sects on one and the same 
footing with respect to the state, Louis-Philippe, in 
order to appease and conciliate his Holiness and the 
national priesthood, undertook to discharge the duties 
of ‘ Most Christian King’ beyond the limits of France, 





still to be the champion of the Faith against all the 





world but the French Chambers, In consequence of 
this engagement, his majesty had taken the Romish 
Bishop of the Pacific Ocean under his direct and 
immediate protection. Accordingly, on the 9th of 
July, 1839, the Artemise, Captain La Place, arrived 
at Woahoo for the ostensible purpose of obtaining 
redress for the persecution and expulsion of Messrs. 
Maigret and Bachelot; but the real object of the visit 
was to coerce the native government into an unlimited 
and unqualified toleration of Catholicism. Strictly 
speaking, France had no right to interfere by force in 
the matter. With regard to the internal policy of the 
Hawaiian government, this was abundantly clear, 
notwithstanding Captain La Place’s curious assertion, 
that, amongst civilized nations, there was ‘not one’ 
which did ‘ not permit in its territory the free toler. 
ation of all religions.’ Again, as to the special case 
of Messrs. Bacheclot and Maigret, these gentlemen 
were attempting to violate or evade a law, which, 
whether politic or impolitic, the chiefs were com- 
petent to make, namely, the law against propa- 
gating Catholicism among the natives. They were 
expelled, not as Papists or as priests—for Mr. Walsh, 
who was allowed to remain, was as much of a priest 
and a Papist as either of them—but as apostles of 
Popery; for, though M. Maigret had not, like his 
associate, actually tried to proselytize the people, 
yet he possessed, in common with M. Bachelot, a 
title which arrogated a kind of territorial jurisdiction, 
which involved the work of propagandism as part of 
his official duty. Still the two priests had been 
treated with great harshness; and if France had not 
made their sufferings a cloak for her ulterior views, 
she might justifiably have extorted some satisfaction 
for any excessive infliction of injury or insult. 
France was, in fact, making her piety the instrument 
of her ambition. All her demands, including her 
paltry exaction of twenty thousand dollars, were in- 
tended to bring about such a crisis as would appear 
to justify the seizure of the islands. But Captain La 
Place had not been commissioned to argue the point. 
He had been sent to tell the Hawaiians, as a thing 
not to be disputed, that ‘to persecute the Catholic 
religion,’ which was no more the established creed of 
the grand nation than Calvinism itself, ‘was to offer 
an insult to France and to her sovereign ;’ and he 
had been authorized, @ la Joinville, to enforce this 
doubtful axiom by the equally doubtful boast, that 
there was ‘ not in the world a power capable of pre- 
venting’ France from punishing her enemies. But, 
with the batteries and bayonets of the Artemise at 
his back, the captain carried all before him. He got 
Catholicism placed on the same footing as Protes- 
tantism throughout the group; and then, landing 
with about a hundred and fifty men under arms, he 
attended a military mass, military enough in all 
conscience, celebrated in the palace by the Rev. Mr. 
Walsh.” 

The Roman-Catholic missions, we learn from 
more recent accounts, have thriven wonderfully 
in Hawai; not merely in consequence of a re- 
action against the former persecutions, but be- 
cause the ceremonials of Romanism produce a 
inore imposing effect on the minds of the island- 
ers than the severe simplicity of Puritanism, 
and because the priests do not insist on such 
austere strictness—particularly in relation to the 
observance of Sunday—as the missionaries. The 
latter, however, have a decided advantage by 
having established schools: and if they would 
be induced to make the teaching of the English 
language a primary object, and to extend the 
range of their secular instruction so as to in- 
clude some useful industrial occupations, they 
would do more to insure the ultimate triumph of 
Protestantism than by all the controversial ser- 
mons which they will preach to the end of the cen- 
tury. It is no longer possible for them to check 
commerce. Consuls are now established in 
Hawai; and the trade of the islanders is stea- 
dily on the increase. They have therefore an 
opportunity of exhibiting their superiority over 
the French priests by pointing to the commer- 
cial enterprise and activity of the Anglo-Saxon 
race;—an argument more likely to influence 
such practical intelligence as that of the Ha~ 
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waiians than any of their tracts and discourses 
of vituperative controversy. 

Sir George Simpson returned home through 
Asiatic Russia :—but the rapidity of his jour- 
ney prevented his making very minute obser- 
vations. The present animated discussion on 
the Transportation question in the British legis- 
lature induces us to extract a brief account of 
the Russian convict system in Siberia.— 

“ The villages are very numerous, not only on the 
road, but as far back on either side as we could see ; 
and the people all looked healthy, comfortable and 
happy. In any place where the posthouse was out 
of repair, our police officer used to pounce on the best 
house for our use; and, as the owners would neither 
make any demand, nor accept any remuneration, 
we were generally obliged to compromise the matter 
by forcing a small gift on the host’s wife or daughter. 
The dwelling in which we breakfasted to-day, was 
that of a person who had been sent to Siberia against 
his will. Finding that there was only one way of 
mending his condition, he worked hard, and behaved 
well, He had now a comfortably furnished house 
and a well cultivated farm, while a stout wife and 
plenty of servants bustled about the premises. His 
son had just arrived from Petersburg to visit his 
exiled father, and had the pleasure of seeing him, 
amid all the comforts of life, reaping an abundant 
harvest, with one hundred and forty persons in his 
pay. In fact, for the reforming of the criminal, in 
addition to the punishment of the crime, Siberia is 
undoubtedly the best penitentiary in the world. 
When not bad enough for the mines, cach exile is 
provided with a lot of ground, a house, a horse, two 
cows, and agricultural implements, and also, for the 
first year, with provisions. For three years he pays 
no taxes whatever, and for the next ten only half of 
the full amount. To bring fear, as well as hope, to 
operate in his favour, he clearly understands that his 
very first slip will send him from his home and his 
family, to toil, as an outcast, in the mines. ‘Thus 
does the government bestow an almost parental care 
on all the less atrocious criminals.” 

With this extract we take leave of our en- 
terprising and intelligent traveller. He has 
ably discussed the questions which threaten to 
turn the Pacific into the Belligerent Ocean: 
—and though we dissent from some of his con- 
jectural conclusions, we feel confidence in the 
soundness of his statements and the general 
accuracy of his views on commercial policy. 





POETRY OF THE MILLION. 

Tarquin and the Consulate: a Tragedy. By 
R. M. Greaves. — Love’s Trial: a Play.— 
Bianca Cappello: a Tragedy. By H. P. 
Horne.— Griselda: a Play. By John Wat- 
kins. — Athelstane: a Tragedy, and other 
Poems. By E. H. White. — Prometheus 
Bound: translated from A°schylus into Eng- 
lish Metre. By C. G. Prowett.— Zhe Ho- 
ralii: a the: & 

Our “ Poetry of the Million’’ dallies this week 

with the “unacted drama ;” and its examples 

may, with some others recently given by us, 
furnish a notion of the sort of practical argu- 
ment which the latter maintains against ma- 
nagers and their advisers. In too many cases 
the manager is the best literary friend that the 
authors of the “unacted’’ have: and if the 
critic had any power to restore their lucubra- 
tions to the region of “ wnwritten drama,’’ he 
would be a better friend still. The sentence 





“‘ Litera scripta manet’’ weighs nowhere with | 
more relentless severity than on these unac- | 
countable victims of the earnest solicitations of 
friends. Can Rochefoucauld be right in a yet 
wider sense than he intended :—and are the | 
misfortunes of our friends a source of malicious | 
enjoyment sufficiently great to make us con- | 
spire for their production? ‘The critic, how- | 
ever, who cannot avert the irrevocability of the | 
litera scripta, may yet, in his indulgent mood, | 
do nothing to prevent the wnacted from being 


also the wnread; and this shall induce us to ' 


pass over the first three pieces on our list with 
little more than the mention of their titles— 
Tarquin and the Consulate, Love's Trial, and 
Bianca Cappello. To the authors of the former 
two we shall merely observe, that a respectable 
facility of spinning blank verse is not the whole 
of dramatic inspiration :—and to the latter, that 
a metrical arrangement of ten syllables is not 
necessarily poetry any more than rant disposed 
in broken sentences is naturally passion. 

The author of Griselda is obviously capable 
of better things than he has here produced. 
With want of unity of aim, occasional weakness 
of expression, lack of artistic and constructive 
ability, and other faults—probably arising from 
inexperience in dramatic composition—his play 
possesses qualities that promise much for the 
future. The dramatic version of the story of 
the “patient Griselda” differs very little hos 
Boccaccio — follows it much too ciosely in our 
opinion for stage purposes. As a tale, it cannot 
be said to have any dramatic interest. This is 
a defect which an artist would have endeavoured 
to remedy by more complex arrangement of 
the incidents; as he would have been careful, 
too, to reclaim its extravagance. But asastage 
play, Mr. Watkins’s ‘ Griselda’ is, ina word, an 
entire failure. In a poetical sense and poetical 
diction, it is rich—and abundant in the irregular 
expression of a dramatic instinct. A brief pas- 
sage or two will enable our readers to measure 
the dramatic chances of Mr. Watkins. The fol- 
lowing is a sort of morning hymn; not without 
beauty in itself, but altogether out of place on 
the stage.— 


Gris. Another Morn, the last new birth of Time! 
I rise with her to live the foremost life ; 
For see, she brings fresh graces to reward 
Those that salute her earliest. Oh, sweet morn! 
Heaven's handmaid, thou that parts night's dusky hair! 
And with salubrious breath dost sweep away 
ller vapours foul, to clear the earth for sunshine. 
Now thy attendant star hath done its vigil, 
And the veil’d vestal modestly retires : 
For lo! the sun comes forth and day begins. 
The birds sing those same matins Heav’n did teach, 
When first Creation painted this green world. 
The lark, whose topping spirit leads the choir, 
Soars highest up to make himself first heard. 
How earnest in his praise—a few glad notes 
Reiterated o’er and o'er untir’d. 
Ah, happiest they who likest him can live, 
To wake with light, and drink the watery air, 
Catching the sun ere he descends to earth. 
E’en now his upland beam walks down the vale, 
Chasing the gloom before him: gentlest glory ! 
That not alone the trees, but smallest blade 
Gladdens with its own green, nor misses aught. 
Thou that dost make our river flow in gold, 
And now dost tend my sheep, whose woolly fleece, 
Wash 'd by the holy dews, thy white beams bleach, 
The while they crop their bed of foodful flowers. 


The following will give a promising idea of 
Mr. Watkins’s narrative and descriptive ability. 
Edwin is relating to his mistress, the lady 
Winifred — whose ambitious mother had been 
intriguing for a match between her and the 
king—how the royal cavalcade went forth to 
find a queen.— 


Ed. "Twas thus: We went—he led the way through paths 
That cleft the meadows—over brooks and stiles, 
Thro’ feeding pastures, growing fields of corn, 

Fence'd by the stalks that lined our way like guards, 
Till in the solemn shade of an old wood 

We enter’d deep—startling the solitudes 

Where wild doves brood in undisturbed love. 

The woodlark was the genius of the spot, 

Chaunting his hymus unseen. There Druid bards 
Had gather’d mystic wreaths from sacred oaks. 

At length, o’er mossy beds of wild-wood flowers, 
We raught a well, bottom'd with drowned leaves— 
A patch of bluest heaven that show’'d the trees, 
Ever at gaze to see themselves skied there. 

In this sweet spot, where Naiads might have dwelt, 
A wood nymph stood —ker pail set down beside her— 
Gazing at our approach; she blush’d and turn’d, 
And, like a startled bird had flown away, 

But that our king, with uttering but her name, 
Lured her, as from midflight a falcon, to his hand. 

Win. This was the bride—what like is she? 

Ed. Her towering brow shows like the crescent moon 
When curtain’d with dark clouds, and her orbed eye, 
Which frowns or smiles do equally become, 

Beams with soft fire that melts the while it pierces, 
Mind, temper'd with affection, is seen there. 
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Her lips, e’en when her tongue is mute, do speak— 
Oh! form’d are they to pour her thoughts like wine, 


| Such is Griselda, whom the king bade call 


Her father forth—then did we hear a voice 

A nightingale would borrow when in love. 

A wicket open’d in their little cot, 

Which stood embower’d as ’twere one woodbine bush 
A tall tree at each end, and flowers around , 
That look’d as glad to grow near such a home. 

Win. Oh! thither joyfully could I retire 
With only thee. But what came after this? 

Ed. In brief the match was made—we witness‘ it 
And thus our king was married. . 

Wia. Did not the change confound her with 

ness ? 

fd. Oh! no—’twas wonderful to see how soon 
The peasant girl became a perfect queen. 

Her nature's nobleness taught her the art. 

Dignity overtopp'd her like her crown— 

A starry crest as heaven sat on her head. 

Her brow of palest purity shone clear, 

Save some small speckled kisses of the sun. 

Her jewell’d arms, as if they ne'er had toil'd, 

Show’d ivory stems, beaded with ruby buds. 

Her stature like the pillar of a temple. 

A calm endurance shaded her strong glance 

Which would have awed but for her winning lips. 

Her steps treaded the earth as ‘twere her globe, 

And when she spoke sense rode on music. 

She seem'd to condescend to be a queen, 

And all in love for him, who, on his part, 

Seem'd prouder of her than his royalty, 

We have only one objection to this descrip- 
tion, but that is fatal to its place in a work of 
Art—it is a repetition. It forwards not the 
story. The scene here described had been al- 
ready exhibited in an earlier part of the play. 
In a drama in which the passions are not called 
into play, it would perhaps be too much to look 
for evidence of power—at least we look for it 
here in vain. 

The author of Athelstane somewhat ostenta- 
tiously announces in his advertisement and title- 
page the fact that he enjoys the post of guard 
on the Great Western Railway. We know not 
if this be intended as a dramatic claim; but 
finding no other, think it fair to state it in case 
it should. If it were worth anything, it should 
tell yet more forcibly in the instance of a stoker. 
The fact is, the days are gone by when Capel 
Loffts can patronize poetry as a shoemaker's. 
The “last” can no longer be made an instru- 
ment of the Muses in defiance of the proverb. 
Education is too generally diffused to make 
it marvellous that a railway guard should be 
able to write bad verses. Mr. White's cham- 
pionship of the intellectual potentialities of the 
daily-workers is mere supererogation. ‘“ Doubt- 
less,” he says, “there are many persons who 
will consider it absurd for a man born and 
reared in humble circumstances, to attempt to 
thrust himself forward upon the notice of the 
public . . . but let it be remembered that when 
the primeval curse was bestowed upon man, 
there was no distinction made by that dread 
Judge in his universal sentence.” If the moral 
intended to be deduced from this be that Mr. 
White is a poet as well as Mr. Wordsworth, the 
writer is as bad a logician as he is a verse- 
maker. But the inference is still individual; 
and it by no means follows that a railway guard 
has a class incapacity for logic. Our meaning 
may perhaps be illustrated to Mr. White by his 
own steam-whistle. It is unquestionably not 
entitled to take rank as a musical instrument: 
yet there is no doubt that steam could be ap- 
plied to very musical purposes notwithstanding. 

The translation of Prometheus Bound, by 
Mr. Proweit, has great merit. The choruses 
are spirited, and the whole poem is vigorously 
and tersely rendered. The translation is en- 
riched with copious notes; and a well-written 
introduction initiates the English reader into 
the spirit of the Hellenic drama. The follow- 
ing observations on the comparative zesthetics 
of classical and modern tragedy will furnish a 
brief example.— 

“The epic character of Alschylus’s plays is most 
prominent in those long narrative speeches which are 
so frequently found in them, and though to a les 


its strange. 





degree, in the works of Sophocles and Euripides also. 
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The modern drama avoids these, and brings on the 
age all the events necessary to its plot. Its object 
throughout is illusion ; it wishes to transport its 
yearers to the very scene of action, to make them 


ere-witnesses Of the visible tokens of the passions, or 


emotions, or moods to be represented. Whereas the 
Greek never intended the assembled people to forget 
that they were there as the worshippers of Bacchus, 
and that the performances they witnessed were part 
of the festive rites of the God. The theatre was his 
temple ; the chorus stood around his altar clothed, as 


yell as the actors, in the garments appropriated to 
his yotaries, not in the historical costumes of the | 


times represented in the play. This would at once 
acoount for Ancient Tragedy telling her story in a 
diferent manner from her successor. And there 


were attendant circumstances arising from the same : 


causes Which would effectually prevent her from 
aiming at the illusions of the modern theatre. For 
the Greek mode of representation afforded but little 
room for acting, as an art ; the theatre accommodated 
more than 30,000 persons, (see Plato, Symposium, 
p. 175,) the actors wore masks; and both the male 
and female characters were personated by men, in 
which there were the less difficulty, because the long 


flowing robes (fusa ad teneros lutea palla pedes, 


Tibullus, 1. 7, 46) worn by the Bacchic devotees 
were almost exactly the same for women as for men. 
Thus the Greek actor had no opportunity of impress- 
ing his story by means of that play of the counte- 
nance and those fine touches of gesture which are so 
efective with the smaller audiences of later times. 
And coupling this with the religious origin of ancient 
tragedy, we should naturally expect what we find to 
be the case, that the Athenian would rather make it 
the object of his work to impress on his hearers some 
heroic truth, some shape of man’s spiritual being, 
than to set before them a delineation of human cha- 
racter, or evoke their sympathies for the passions and 
affections of the human heart. The highest order of 
tragedy comprehends both objects; but in the an- 
cient, the former would commonly be the primary 
end ; in the modern, the latter.” 

The Horatii will be a gainer by escaping 
particular notice. It belongs to the class already 
indicated. The writer’s avowed object is to exhibit 
the depravity of the human heart in its natural 
state; and he believes that he has produced a 
play which, “perused by the light of a scrip- 
tural acquaintance with Christian affections, 
Christian principles, Christian morals, and 
Christian ends,” profitably illustrates “‘ the la- 
mentable nature and tendency of human prin- 
ciples and human practice when left to their 
own workings.” He has altogether miscon- 
ceived the dramatic province and purpose—as 
well as his own ability to work in the one or 
effect the other. 





NEW NOVELS, 

The Macdermots of Ballycloran. By Mr. A. Trollope. 
3 vols. Newby.—The Poacher’s Wife: a Story of 
the Times. By Carlton Carew. 2 vols. Ollier.— 
Smiles and Tears: or, the Romance of Life. By 
Charles Whitehead. 3 vols. Bentley.—Ranthorpe. 
lyol. Chapman & Hall. 

We are obliged by the multitude of the novels on 

our table, and the necessity for brevity which the 

time enjoins, to follow Farmer Seedling’s custom with 
the annual rent charged on the land of Hautbois,” 

—Which the author of ‘ Crotchet Castle’ tells us he 

“lumped in” with his tithes ; or, speaking less figura- 

tive English, to notice a few of them collectively. 
The first of the heap which comes to hand is un- 

fortunate only in the name of its author; who comes 
before the public with the disadvantage of not being 
the popular writer for whom careless readers 
might have mistaken him. We are sorry for the 
second Mrs. Butler—for the second Mr. Browning; 
and for like reasons, had we been Mr. A. ‘Trollope, 
we would have written under some Beville or Lovel 

uise, if we were able to write so clever a novel 
as his ‘ Macdermots of Ballycloran.’ Clever as this 
tale is, however, it doves not produce a pleasant 

Uunpression :—_ 

Ah, me! alas! pain—pain ever, for ever! 

The wail put by our poet into the mouth of Prome- 

might be adopted as the motto for the ‘ Library 


of Irish Fiction.’ Since Miss Edgeworth and Lady 
Morgan have ceased to write—and in their fic- 
tions to chequer the disaster and grief which the 
annals of Ireland unfold by interweaving some 
strains of the bright and blithe national humour 
with the darker feelings and passions which it is the 
truth-teller’s task to exhibit—Banim, Griffin, Carle- 
ton have laid before us so many tragedies of dull 
domestic misery, or of those sharper agonies which 
, destroy reason and life, that 
Memory shudders at the dreary tale ; 
and an Irish Novel has become to us something 
like the haunted chest in the corner of Merchant 
Abudah’s apartment, which even when closed he 
knew to contain a shape of Terror and a voice of 
Woe! Nor will ‘The Macdermots of Ballycloran’ 
disenchant any one from a reluctance engendered like 
| our own. It isa tale of ruin, crime and sorrow: of a 
, broken-down family—and a maiden’s shame avenged 
| by her brother ; who becomes, for his sister’s sake, an 
involuntary murderer, and forfeits his life owing to 
the inability of Law to clear him from the accusation. | 
| All this is told with powerand pathosenough todarken | 
the sunshine of the most cheerful reader—and to 
| waste the spirits of those whom experiences of life's 
real trials deter from the consideration of * poetic” 
or imagined pains. We mean every word to bear its | 
whole meaning when we declare that the impression | 
which the first two volumes produced on us recalled | 
that of ‘The Collegians.’ Twenty years ago ‘The | 
Macdermots’ would have made a reputation for its | 
author. Now, those who read it will join, we have 
little doubt, in our verdict: but their number will be 
fewer. If we meet Mr. Trollope again, we hope 
that it will not be on “ Mount Misery.” Hescems to 
possess a vein of humour—vide the description of Mary 
Brady’s wedding—which, if duly reined in (our caution 
is not needlessly prudish), might win him success 
among those who prefer “the quips and cranks” | 
of Mirth’s crew to the death-spasms of Crime and | 
Sorrow. 

We owe Mr. Carew an apology for having deferred 
our notice of the interesting and forcible tale which | 
is second on the list. Its subject-matter, alas! will | 
make it keep; since it may be feared that the crime 
and misery arising from game-preserving have not 
yet come to an end. More romantic than Miss 
Martineau’s‘ Forestand Game-law Tales,’—inasmuch 
as the close has a sunshine which is more soothing to 
the spirits than true to the history of mortal trial,— 
*The Poacher’s Wife’ is also more interesting, 
because its wider canvas admits of greater develope- 
ment of incident aud character. 
indicate the principal personages and events. 
young farmer who, in spite of her family, marries the 





fall into straits of narrow fortune—the filthy and evil 
crew who tempt the generous Locksley to bear a 


oppresses the husband and tempts the wife—the 


it leads to—are not these things written in the title 


them so well that we desire nothing better than to 
meet him in print again. 

Those, like ourselves, whom Mr. Whitehead’s 
former imaginary productions have prepared to 
expect clever and vigorous writing from his hand 
will not be disappointed in his ‘ Smiles and Tears.’ 
His touch, however,—to borrow a painter's word—is 
hard rather than sweet. He seems to catch hold, by 
instinct and predilection, of the sharp corners and 
blemishes of Life—to know all its wants, without 
comforting himself sometimes with thoughts of its 
riches. Such a tendency is a serious drawback on 
the success of a humourist. The reader becomes 
tired of meanness and folly and distress: and though 
the sort of optimism and false pathos in which too 
many comic writers find relief and refuge is, to our- 
selves, little more moving and genuine than the 
maudlin benevolence of agentleman “in his cups”"— 
the very recourse to the expedient clearly shows the 
nature of the contrast required. The public is not 
so nice as the professional critic in discriminating the 
paste from the real diamond—the rant of the stage 
| from the utterance of real passion. Thus much 

to account for the comparatively limited success 





' 


We hardly need | 
The | 


Heiress—the latter disinnerited, whereby the pair | 
part in their midnight deeds and whose crimes | 
are laid to his door—the brutal Gamekeeper who | 


silly and selfish Baronet—the death charged as | 
murder upon an innocent man—the trial, and what | 


of the book ? Nevertheless, Mr. Carew has combined | 


of Mr. Whitehead, as compared with that of 
others to whom he is superior. For the rest, we 
need but say that we apprehend these ‘ Smiles and 
Tears’ to be a republication of papers which have 
already appeared in the periodicals :—and that they 
make up a good parlour-window book after its kind. 

Ranthorpe is not the happiest volume of Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall's Monthly Series, Its subject- 


| matter is worn out ; while previous experiments have 


proved thatthe publictakessmall interest therein. *The 
Lion’—Mrs. Trollope’s ‘Charles Chesterfield’—and 
M. de Balzac’s forcible and painful‘ Un Grand Homme 


| de Province & Paris’ have successively shown to 
, the novel-reader what manner of man is the novel- 


writer—how severe may be his struggles, how fearful 
his “pantings on the thorns of life*’—how calcu- 


lated are his ambitions to exercise a strangely- 


disturbing influence over wholesome natural affection : 


| but none of the pictures in question have attracted 


many gazers, or engaged the sympathies of many 
beyond those who have felt something kindred within 
them, attesting the truth—and that “their own cases’ 
were more or less searchingly discussed in the merely 
imaginary adventures of the Man of Genius. Were 
we to offer our own theory of the causes of an 
indifference on which we have often mused with 
great interest, we should not soon come to an end: 
and ‘ Ranthorpe’ claims no very extensive notice either 
as a work to be analyzed or one to be preached from 
as text. Its author tells us that it was written some 
years ago; has been much altered, and a little con- 
densed. We must therefore see some more natural 
and spontaneous exhibition of his invention and power 
to construct and to sustain a story, ere we can judge 
how far he is, or is not, capable of “enchanting the 
ear” of the general reader. 
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BRITISH MUSEUM. 

WE continue to receive a variety of communica- 

| tions on the subject of the British Museum—in view 
of the Commission which is about to inquire into the 

| defects of its government and arrangement. Some 
| of our correspondents, however, do little more than 
| repeat each other and the remarks which we have 
| already made ; while others write in a tone of temper 
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or prejudice not adapted to an occasion of judicial 
inquiry nor calculated to give weight to their recom- 
mendations. As a saving of our own space and of 
the time of our readers, we will throw together a few 
of the suggestions which have occurred to ourselves 
and others—on points which may deserve the con- 
sideration of the Commissioners when they shall 
commence their labours. 

One of the first and prominent defects to which 
the attention of the Commissioners will be called is 
in the constitution of the Board of Trustees. Of forty- 
eight members of which that body consists, nineteen 
hold their appointments officially—holding at the 
same time certain State offices, which either do or 
should engross their whole attention, and should, 
therefore, disqualify (not qualify) them for a share 
in the management of a great national and nationally 
supported institution for the promotion of Science, 
Literature and Art. Nine others—to whom the 
Queen (as heiress to George the Fourth, a large 
donor), adds a tenth—are family trustees; little 
objectionable, on the whole—as donors of property 
have a kind of claim to appoint its superintendents. 
Four are presidents of learned societies;—and their 
number might be increased with advantage. The re- 
maining fifteen are, as it is termed, elected—not 
openly and with the public sanction, but by the 
other non-elected Trustees. It has happened 
that nearly all so chosen have been members of 
the aristocratic body; who may or may not be—in 
some cases are not—well-informed on the matters 
committed to their management. This anomalous 
constitution of the Governing Board — implying, 
as it does, the contempt which the Government 
and Parliament have felt hitherto for the prac- 
tical men of letters on whom the country mainly 
depends for its national reputation in learning and 
science—has produced many of the evils, irregulari- 
ties and delays so long and uselessly complained of. 
Pre-occupied state-officialsall at variance and dilletanti 
trustees have been tried and found wanting ; and it is 
time that distinguished literary and scientific merit 
should have its proper share in the management of the 
Museum, now virtually governed by the secretary and 
a clique of the upper officers because the ruling 
body have little time or disposition to do more than 
nod assent to their suggestions. 

A rigid inquiry should be instituted respecting the 
mode in which the permanent officers and their sub- 
ordinates have from time to time been elected ;—with 
the view of insuring in this establishment to really 
learned and competent literary gentlemen some due 
reward of their labours and some extended field for 
their prospective exertions. 

It is suggested that the officers and servants should 
have retiring pensions, like those of other govern- 
ment establishments. Without a provision of the 
kind, there is no hope of getting rid of those who be- 
come infirm and aged; and the want of such pro- 
vision appears to prey on the minds of those em- 
ployed—inducing them to overwork themselves in 
after hours, and explaining the great extent of mental 
disease which has occurred amongst the officers of 
the Museum. 

The departments should be further subdivided ; 
and each division placed under a responsible keeper 
communicating directly with the Board. Each of 
these divisions should have certain funds devoted to 
its enlargement and conservation.—This course of 
continued subdivision has been that adopted by the 
Museum from the commencement. ‘There were 
formerly only three departments—Natural History 
—Books—Manuscripts. When the Townley collec- 
tion was procured, the department of Antiquities was 
divided from the Natural History ; as on theaccession 
of the Banksian collection was the Botany—and 
after the committee of 1836 Recent Zoology. The 
Natural History yet consists of the incongruous mix- 
ture of minerals and fossils—animals and fossil plants. 
More lately the department of Prints has been sepa- 
rated from the Antiquarian department. The result 
of these separations has uniformly been a great in- 
crease in the departments established; which was to 
be expected—as every keeper has naturally a pre- 
dilection for one part more than another of the de- 
partment over which he presides, and the funds and 
energies are apt to be directed into this channel 
while other parts are comparatively neglected and 
the recommendations of the persons interested in 


them stifled by cold praise. There should be, for 
instance, a separate collection of British zoology—at 
least of birds and shells. 

This separation of the departments can be accom- 
plished without much additional expense :—simply 
by making the present assistant-keepers the heads of 
separate departments communicating directly with 
the Trustees and having separate funds. This was 
the course followed with the recently established 
departments ; which have no assistant-keeper, and 
have not felt the want. 

The Manuscript department might be advanta- 
geously divided into three :— Classical—Oriental— 
Modern MSS. : or, for the present, the first two might 
be united.—The Antiquarian department might also 
be divided into three :—the Coins and Medals (which 
now occupy the attention of four-sizths of the strength 
of the staff)—the Sculpture and Vases—the Ethno- 
graphic collection and the Sculpture of ruder nations. 

But this division is most necessary in the depart- 
ment of Printed Books: where the present duties of 
the keeper are more than any one or even three men 
can efficiently perform. He has the direction of 
sixty or seventy assistants and servants—supplying 
of books to the reading room—keeping of the library 
in order—superintending the binding—selecting the 
works for purchase to the amount of more than 
10,0002. per annum—preparing and seeing through 
the press the Catalogue—and the general expenditure 
of nearly 20,0002. per annum. 

All the continental libraries are divided into seve- 
ral sections,—each having a chief and assistants ; as 
can be shown by the official account of the different 
French, German, Italian and other foreign libraries. 
Each has a department for maps—a most important 
and distinct division. 

It is very desirable that an alphabetical catalogue 
of the books should be published in a small and 
cheap form, with only short distinctive titles—like 
the Catalogue of the London Library, and the annual 
list of accessions which was formerly printed by the 
Museum. This might be easily and immediately done 
from the slip titles which are made to every work as 
it comes into the Library: and supplements to this 
catalogue should be printed annually. At the end 
of each ten or fifteen years the catalogues should be 
reprinted, with the supplements incorporated and 
any errors which may have crept into them corrected. 
The value of such a catalogue to literature and 
science would be immense. At the same time, a 
competent person in each department of literature 
should be employed on a single subject—such as 
Classical works, Journals, Theology, Natural History, 
&c.—and engaged to make a complete catalogue, 
with systematic indices, &c., of all the works in the 
library on the subject of his department. While so 
employed, he should also furnish the Trustees with a 
list of the works required to complete the library in 
that department ; and these should be procured, as 
far as possible, before the catalogue is printed. For 
this purpose, the titles which have been prepared for 
the general catalogue might be used :—and by this 
means a most useful catalogue of books of one part 
of literature might appear each year ; and the addi- 
tions to the library would, at the same time, be sys- 
tematically conducted and the imperfection of the 
works already in the library remedied. As minor sug- 
gestion,—it is desirable that the Natural History de- 
partment, in addition to the lists and small synoptical 
catalogues which they have published, should publish 
illustrated catalogues of the more interesting parts 

of the collection—as is done in the departments of 
Antiquities and Manuscripts.—Some of the atten- 
dants of each department should be men ofa higher 
class than those now generally employed ; and, for 
the greater safety of the collection, these attendants 
should be in regular gradations of rank—having a 
superintendent to see that each is efficiently perform- 
ing his duties. —And all catalogues, &c., published by 
the Museum should be in a convenient and cheap 
form; so as to be accessible to students—not mere 
works of luxury. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 





Baghdad, Dec. 28, 1846. 
In the morning we left our horses at Kefil; and 
embarked for Kufa, upon that marshy labyrinth 
called the Hindia, in a large boat managed by Madans. 





Lateen sail. The gilded dome of Mesjid Aliig Visible 
from Kefil: but now the tall reeds which rose on 
hands prevented us from seeing anything beyond 
the river. This was covered with a prodigioug 
variety of waterfowl— many of which I had never 
seen before. One of our Arnaouts, a fut, awk. 
ward lad, was challenged by the rest to 

one of the black moorfowl—which, however, baffled 
all his attempts. Wild boar abound in these reed 
jungles ;—but the finest sight was an im 
flock of pelicans, which got up out of the 

and flew across our course, many passing quite 
close to the peak of our sail. One of our Greek 
servants, Yanni, a Cypriote, drew his pistol to fire at 
them: but his arm was caught by an Amaout, whe 
told him the bird was sacred,—pelicans having brought 
water in their bill-pouches to Ali after a battle, whey 
he lay on the desert faint with thirst and extreme 
toil. Not a foot of this ground can you travel over 
without hearing some legend of Ali. A little further 
on a small domed structure arose on the left 
which was pointed out to us as the tomb of Ali's 
favourite camel. 

Upon approaching Kufa, the river seems to widen 
as you get clearer of the reeds. No sooner were we 
in sight of the ruined tomb which forms the mog 
conspicuous object upon this celebrated site, than we 
heard that peculiar wild confusion of sounds which 
the Arabs make upon a war-alarm, in which the 
thrilling /u-lu of the women predominated. And 


assembled, whose howls and gestures expressed the 
greatest state of agitation. We were not long in 
discerning that the cause of their excitement was some 
proceeding upon the opposite bank. In fact, a party 
of Annezeh had made a descent upon their flocks of 
goats and sheep, that were feeding upon the right 
bank for the sake of the more plentiful pasture. But 
the robbery appeared to be already consummated ; 
and a boat of the Madans was pushing off from the. 
left bank to collect the remainder, if any, of their 
plundered property. Abouta mile off, upon a mound 
to the right, I distinguished a group of horsemen. 
They appeared to be about 25 in number. It was 
evidently to this small, ill-omened band that the pa» 
sionate appeals and gesticulations of the poor Madans 
were directed. These were a troop of the terrible 
Annezeh, the most dreaded by caravans of all the 
desert hordes. It was, certainly, a novel and inter. 
esting sight: but—what was a little embarrassing 
the small band in question seemed to be posted ex- 
actly in the midst of our road between Kufa and 
Mesjid Ali. This seemed the more inexplicable, as 
I had heard from a good authority at Baghdad that 
Abdul Mohsin, the principal Annezeh sheik, had 
accepted a thousand tomauns (about 500/.) upom 
condition of his leaving the road to the shrines free 
and open to the pilgrims, who were to be entirely 
unmolested in their passage toand fro. We agreed, 
therefore, upon landing at Kufa to call a council of 
war, and see what was to be done. 

As we approached Kufa, we saw the beach co 
vered with crowds who were come down to meet us; 
among whom were many Persians, waiting, appa 
rently, for a sufficiently strong escort to proc 
on their pilgrimage. I asked the Arnaouts if they 
were ready to proceed—rather, I confess, with the 
view of trying them, than with any serious inten 
tion of proceeding while the danger lasted. They 
answered with one voice, “ We are your servants to 
do as you shall command, and to follow you wherever 
you please to go.” The Pasha’s kawass, whom we 
had sent on to procure horses to take us over the five 
miles between Kufa and Imam Ali, now made his 
appearance, and explained the affair that had pet 
plexed and alarmed us. A party of the Annezeh, 
who, it seemed, did not conceive themselves bound 
by the sheik’s engagement not to molest the pil 
grims, came down three days before, from their 
encampment between the shrines, to occupy the road. 
Their number amounted to 70. After sweeping Up 
all the flocks and other moveable property they 
lay their hands on, they retired. To-day they 
returned ; an engagement had just taken place between 
them and about the same number of the Shimm 
tribe, who were appointed to guard the road ; and the 
Annezeh had retired, after the loss of one man and 
one horse. 





The wind was favourable, and we hoisted a large 





The road was,therefore, once more clear ; and we set 































now, upon the left bank we saw a vast body of Madang. 
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o— accompanied by a guard of Arabs, whose number 
led at each of the numerous stations like little 
Martello towers which we passed on the way. They 
gil marched in line, and struck up a curious dance and 
¢horus as they went along. An immense herd of 
sms followed. The sun shone down with sur- 
ising power for this season of the year, and the 
‘it dome and minarets of the shrine of Ali flashed 
above the high-towered wall that rose square above 
the flat desert before us. The nizzam guard turned 
gut at the gate to receive us; and soon we were com- 
ly housed in the governor's serai, smoking pipes 
god drinking sherbet. I pass the visits of ceremony 
from the mutsellim, the mufti, the cadi, and the com- 
mander of the troops. In the evening I went up to 
the terrace to look about. The serai consisted of 
two spacious courts, and stood at the north-east 
angle of the town wall. One of the courts was 
occupied by the soldiery, and the other by the 
or’s domestic establishment. The gate fronted 
the south. Before the gate was an immense open 
, between the town wall and the ruinous com- 
mencement of the town, entirely filled with pil- 
ims. These, with their baggage, were seated in 
ee about on the ground, beside their picketted 
mulesand horses. The women, enveloped in mantles 
of blue check, were stooping over fires and preparing 
supper. Many of both sexes were performing the 
bows, genuflexions and prostrations required by their 
devotions. A murmur, as of the sea, arose from 
the immense crowd, mingled with the tinklings of 
innumerable mule bells. Lodged in the town, I 
heard, there were not less than 30,000 pilgrims. 
Along the walls I perceived a great number of long 
boxes packed in felt and carefully corded. These 
were coftined dead; brought, in some instances, from 
the extreme borders of Khorassan, to be buried in 
the neighbourhood of the holy remains of the great 
Shiah saint. On the other side, beyond the ditched 
wall to the north, appeared a vast cemetery, crowded 
with tombs of all sizes, but mostly of the same form 
—which is that of a domed cube with pointed arches 
in the sides. The largest structure outside the walls 
on this side is the oratory of Mehedi, the last of the 
twelve Imams, who is expected to re-appear. It 
stands on the outer verge of the tombs. 

The celebrated mosque which contains the remains 
of Ali stands in the centre of a court with lofty walls. 
It is faced on every side with those beautiful tiles 
which the Arab artists of the earliest period of the 
empire of the Kaliphs possessed such inimitable 
skill in designing and disposing. A double range of 
pointed arches runs round the four sides. The tile- 
work which cases the pilasters and what architects 
-eall the spandrils of the arches is filled with imita- 
tions of flowers of brilliant colours set in vases or 
twining in scrolls. The dome and minarets are cased 
with gilt tiles ;some say that the former is covered 
with plates of gold. The south minaret leans alarm- 
‘ingly towards the south. The mutsellim assured me 
ithad been rebuilt three times with the view of cor- 
Recting this defect,—but it always after a time fell 
into the old slant. So they leave it alone, presuming 
that it is so by the will of Allah. A Kufic inscrip- 
ton, with white letters on a blue ground, crowns the 
walls all round. No Christian being permitted to 
enter even the outer court of the mosque, I was 
onstrained to draw the materials for this description, 
as far as relates to the body of the building, from 
mspection through the court-door and from the ter- 
tae of a neighbouring house to which the governor 
"97 chligingly procured me admittance. 

n the afternoon of the next day I saw, from the 
terrace of the round tower of the serai, where the 
Turkish flag was hoisted, what seemed an army ap- 

hing the wallsfrom the north. This was Nourri 

eg, the governor-in-chief of theshrines of Ali and Hus- 
sein, attended by 200 Haiteh and a numerous escort 
of Annezeh Arabs with two sheiks. They came 
® over the desert in a long, extended line; of which 
the Bey, with his attendant gentlemen, the two 
and an Arab with their long tufted 
ix formed the centre. The Governor of Mesjid 
Nourri Beg's deputy, went out with the princi- 

Pal people to meet him at half a mile from the gate: 
and presently they came on together under the wall. 
A malute of five guns was fired from the battery of 
the serail. The eavaleade was preceded by two 
trangely-atticed figures, beating the small brass 


’ 


forth 
qasswel 


double drum of the Turks which was suspended at 
their saddle-bows. These I heard were the Bey’s 
jesters. They wore high conical caps hung about 
with strings of little shells and coins, which jingled 
as they moved. The head drummer had, in addition, 
a small, square-looking glass mounted at the peak of 
his fool’s-cap. He had but one eye, and his look 
was irresistibly comical. The contrast was striking 
when you looked from these fantastic figures to the 
solemn, bronzed features of the Annezeh sheiks, 
cowled by the Arab handkerchief of red with a broad 
yellow stripe which was confined about the temples 
with fillets or skeins of brown wool. Black abbas, 
with a large patch of gold tissue interwoven behind 
the right shoulder, indicated their rank. Their feet 
were bare, and unsupported by stirrups. The mares 
they rode would not, to an inexperienced eye, have 
presented any idea of their immense value, for their 
condition was poor and their coats were rough. But 
my friend, who is a judge of horse-flesh, declared 
that they surpassed all horses he had ever seen for the 
excellence of their points, their shape and bone. As 
they moved along, with quiet eyes and straight ex- 
tended necks, walking without the least break, they 
presented a great contrast to the showy, prancing 
steeds of the Haiteh. The Bey was mounted ona 
mule. He was dressed in the Arab style, and his 
head was covered with the handkerchief and fillet of 
wool described. But his abba was purple, and had 
the gold insignia under both shoulders. He was 
young and goodlooking, and both he and his mule 
seemed in excellent condition. By the side of the 
Bey rode a Persian prince, one of the many grand- 
sons of Fatteh Ali Shah. The chief mullah of 
Kerbela, an old man with an enormous green turban, 
riding on a white mule, was not the least conspicuous 
figure in the procession. The thronging of the wild 
Haiteh, not two of whom were attired alike, under 
the castle gate, amid the cloud of dust raised by 
their impatient horses, closed the scene. The Bey 
was forthwith installed in an apartment next us, The 
Resident had favoured us with a letter to him, which 
we presented. We found him extraordinarily agree- 
able for a Turk,—with lively and prepossessing man- 
ners; and determined to avail ourselves of his escort 
in proceeding to Kerbela, whither he would return 
in a few days. Meantime, we sent away the 
Arnaouts ; and despatched two kawasses back to Kafil 
to take the horses which we had left there to Kerbela. 
Nourri Beg’s family belongs to Damascus: where 
his father, a pasha in the Turkish service, exercises 
some considerable employ. He himself resides at 
Kerbela. He is said to farm the proceeds of the 
shrines for 40,000/. ;—30,000/. of which he gives for 
Kerbela, and the rest for Nijef or Mesjid Ali. The 
following statement—which may be relied upon, as 
far as it goes, for the correctness of the numbers— 
will give some idea of the manner in which he gets 
repaid for this outlay. In the first place, it is cal- 
culated that not less than 100,000 persons visit the 
shrines annually; of whom about 70,000 are Per- 
sians, and the rest from Arabia, India, and the 
Turkish provinces. Each pilgrim pays at least one 
craun (about 1s.) at Nijef. Each horse pays half a 
craun, and the number of horses may be calculated 
at 60,000. These pilgrims bring with them, it is 
calculated, annually 5,000 bodies for burial ; and the 
minimum paid for the interment of each is seven 
crauns. The price paid for the burial ground de- 
pends upon its nearness to the shrine. Bodies buried 
in the court of the mosque pay at least 1007. But 
there is no limit to the expenditure ; the price ob- 
serving the law of gravity, and being inversely as the 
square of the distance from the centre of attraction. 
I heard it was no uncommon thing for the heirs of 
an Indian prince to expend a lac of rupees in pro- 
curing for their predecessor a distinguished place of 
interment at Nijef. It is difficult under these cir- 
cumstanees to form an estimate of the total amount 
of the burial fees. But there is no doubt that it 
forms the chief item in the account of the revenue 
derived. No doubt a great profit is also derived 
from the licences to sell provisions granted to the 
victuallers of so immense a host. Still, I am obliged 
to admit that without giving a great latitude to the 
burial fees, it seems difficult to make up so large a 
sum from these several sources as Nourri Beg is 
said to pay to the Pasha for the right of farming the 





revenue of the shrines. 


| The lofty walls of Nijef, which are built of brick, 
| and flanked with round towers, extend in circuit 
about three miles. On the west I was rather startled 
at finding an immense expanse of water which I 
have not found laid down in any of our maps. I 
was told this water was several leagues broad. From 
the difficulty of judging water distances in flat regions, 
I could not easily estimate its breadth myself: but 
it could not well be less than five miles, and might 
have extended to twice that distance, for it looked 
like the sea; and it was only in clear weather that 
the opposite shore of the desert was distinguishable. 
I at once made up my mind that it must have been 
this huge bay which gave Alexander the idea of 
penetrating into Arabia by water. It is closed appa- 
rently on the north side at the distance of about ten 
miles from Nijef. On the south-east it joins the 
Hindia. It is, in fact, from the latter stream that it 
derives its waters—which flow back as into a deep 
reservoir. Accordingly, its level at Nijef is very 
much lower than that of the Hindia at Kufa ;—the 
ground descending in broken cliffs from the foot of 
the western wall, which is about 150 feet above the 
level of the water. These cliffs,—of which parts are 
huge isolated rocks of sandstone, bearing marks of 
having been worn by the water even to the top—leave 
a nice broad sandy beach between their foot and the 
water’s edge. Along this beach the pilgrims may be 
seen in crowds, at evening, watering their horses—and 
many bathing. Asses and Arab women are continu- 
ally carrying up leather water sacks and pitchers full 
of water to the west gate. Here and there is a 
garden (artificially formed—for the soil is sandy), 
with a date tree or two. Radishes of prodigious size 
are grown in these plots—which, besides, are stocked 
with pomegranates, banians, and other fruits and 
vegetables. Again, I admired the neat reed fences. 
Further to the south there was a group of large 
boats. During my ramble along the sands, I met 
an Arab ensconced behind a little screen of loose 
stones, with his fowling-piece, lying in wait for the 
black moorfowl. He had shot one, which he came 
up and begged me to accept. This was a Madan. 
Nourri Beg set out on his return to Kerbela, on 
Friday, Dec. 11; which day of the week, as it is con- 
sidered the least propitious with us, so is it reckoned 
the most auspicious by the Turks for commencing a 
journey. The Sultan, when he starts on a voyage, 
always commences his march on the Turkish Sunday. 
Seated on a knoll of sand half a mile from the wall 
of the town, just after sunrise, the Bey gave a fare- 
well audience to the authorities of Nijef. His Arab 
escort were seated about in groups upon the ground 
—in which their tall spears were stuck. Their docile 
horses scarcely needed tying. The Haiteh occupied 
another quarter. A salute of five guns was fired, as 
before. Meantime a string of pilgrims which seemed 
endless, taking advantage of the Bey’s escort, poured 
along the road of the Desert a little apart from the 
groups already mentioned. Their numbers were 
described to me as 6,000: and they could not well 
have been fewer,—for their string extended four or 
five miles, and I calculated about 150 to each fur- 
long. The poor brutes of mules, asses and horses 
were awfully laden. A majority of these carried 
double, besides the burthen of baggage. Great 
numbers of women—all enveloped in the blue 
mantle and having a white veil tied about their 
-heads, in which a sort of lace window lets in light 
and air—were among the pilgrims. These either 
rode like the men—and frequently the same horses 
with the men, with their arms round their partners’ 
waists—or were carried in cajavas, a sort of double 
close litter, balanced on the horse’s back,—or, finally, 
lay in panniers formed of hurdles. Some had children 
with them. A few of the men went on foot. Their 
dresses were too various for description. The com- 
moner sort of people were clad in felt coats without 
any seam, and wore felt scullcaps. I met with a 
section of pilgrims who had come from Khorassan. 
As many as 2,000 of their countrymen, they said, 
men of Mushed and the adjacent districts, had come 
that year. They had brought several hundred bodies 
with them for burial. The pilgrimage took them 
six months to complete—two to come, two to return, 
and two for stay at the shrines. Calculating the 
expenditure of man and horse at a shilling a day, 
the pilgrimage would cost each of these 2,000 Kho- 
rassan pilgrims nearly 107. They came by Teheran 
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and Kirmanshah. I witnessed, the next day, the 
suffering to which these poor pilgrims are sometimes 
exposed. At the end of our day’s march, half way 
to Kerbela, the well was in the possession of the 
Arabs, who stripped without mercy the pilgrims 
venturing thither for water. The consequence was, 
that, after a parching day, they had to spend the 
night without water. All the next day we met with 
no well till we got to Kerbela. Numbers were lying 
along the hot road, panting in the dust of the Desert, 
as I passed them—dying apparently of thirst. The 


Haiteh worried these poor creatures to get on: and 


but for such rude usage no doubt many more would 
have been left that night in the Desert. The beasts 
were yet more exhausted than the foot pilgrims— 
and some died by the road. The muddy ditches of 
Kerbela, when I reached them, were lined with 
people upon their knees lapping the water. Every 
sort of vessel was put in requisition to dip out the 
thick discoloured draught. It was touching to see 
the people sanding about their water-pots to one 
another, and running to the cajavas of the women 
and children. 

The number of Annezeh encamped upon our road 
amounted to 10,000 tents. Their camels seemed 
innumerable. For the better part of two days herds 
of these beasts were standing upon our horizon on 
either side. The chief sheik rode with us as a gua- 
rantee against plunder. On the morning of the second 
day, I saw a child perched on a dromedary, and an 
old Arab holding on behind the saddle, marching 
directly into the open space before the Bey. The 
child hit the dromedary with a wand upon its neck ; 
and the obedient animal instantly knelt and landed 
its little rider—who slid off the saddle just before 
the Bey’s mule, and ran up to kiss his hand. This 
was the sheik’s son, a child of nine. There was a 
momentary pause; and then the great wave of the 
procession seemed to swallow up this singular vision. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

A correspondent of the Atheneum [ante, p. 437] 
expressed a wish, through our columns, to have 
some particulars relating to the Treatises which had 
obtained the previous awards of the large prizes 
offered under the terms of the Burnett Bequest. We 
are now enabled to furnish him and others whom 
it may concern with the information sought. The 
following are the complete titles of the works which 
obtained the premiums in 1814:—‘ An Essay on 
the existence of a Supreme Creator, possessed of 
infinite power, wisdom and goodness; containing, 
also, the refutation from reason and revelation of the 
objections urged against his wisdom and goodness, 
and deducing from the whole subject the most im- 
portant practical inferences, by W. Lawrence Brown, 
D.D., Principal of Marischal College and University 
of Aberdeen, &c., &c.; Aberdeen, printed by D. 
Chalmers & Co. for J. Hamilton, Paternoster-row, 
London, and A. Brown & Co., Aberdeen, 1816.°— 
*A Treatise on the Records of the Creation, and on 
the moral attributes of the Creator, with particular 
reference to the Jewish history, and to the consistency 
of the principle of population with the wisdom and 
goodness of the Deity, by J. Bird Sumner, M.A.: 
in two volumes; London, printed for J. Hatchard, 
bookseller to the Queen, 1816.°—Dr. Brown, the 
author of the first treatise, is, as many of our readers 
know, since dead. Dr. Sumner, the second prize- 
man, isthe present Bishop of Chester. 

The anniversary festival of the Literary Fund was 
held in the London Tavern on Wednesday last ; the 
Chevalier Bunsen presiding — strongly supported ; 
and another distinguished literary foreigner, Mr. 
Bancroft the American Minister, being one of the 
company. The subscriptions announced during the 
evening amounted, we understand, to about 800/. 
The Duke of Northumberland —more familiarly 
known in connexion with such matters as Lord 
Prudhoe—is the President elect for the next anni- 
versary meeting. 

We believe we may state with confidence that 
the terms of a convention for securing international 
copyright between England and Belgium have been 
arranged,—a very important step in the European 
progress of that valuable principle. We may men- 
tion, too, on the authority of 7¥%e Englishman, a 
Calcutta paper, that the legislative council in India 
have issued a draft act for securing copyright in 





that country in conformity with the recent English | nant with valuable consequences, moral 


copyright acts. 

The secret of the Warner Long Range has ceased 
to be a secret—and depreciated vastly from the no- 
minal value which was attached to its mysterious 
promises. Copies of the instructions given by the 
Board of Ordnance to the officers appointed for 
the examination of the invention, and of the Journal 
of the Proceedings of the officers so appointed, have 
been distributed among the members of the House 
of Commons. The vehicle of the Captain’s extermi- 
nating missiles turns out to be a balloon of ordinary 
construction; and the arrangement by which these 
are made to explode at the desired time and place 
is the only portion of the mystery in the keeping of 
its inventor. As to the value of that portion and 
the success of the experiments by which it was tested 
opinions are as yet divided. The Commissioners 
would seem to report by inference against it :—but 
it is fair to state that Lord Ingestre, on whose ad- 


| mission of failure the inference in the Report is based, 


has written to Lord John Russell denying his con- 
currence in any such conclusion, and proclaiming 
his undiminished faith in the destructive spells of 
Captain Warner. 

‘The Shakspeare Club has not been fortunate in 
its application to Lord Morpeth to prevent the cha- 
racter of the country from having for all coming 
time S.akspeare’s “old house about its ears,’’ 
Mr. Milman, it would seem, has better powers of per- 
suasion—or Caxton’s is a higher name than Shaks- 
peare’s—or it is easier to erect than merely to pre- 
serve. In any case, however, the notion contained 
in the following letter is a good one—and we rejoice 
to hear that it has met with sympathy at the Woods 
and Forests, When Lord Morpeth shall have once 
fairly entered into the spirit of monumental comme- 
moration, it is not improbable that he may think a 
memorial to the introducer of printing amongst us 
well followed up by some outlay in honour of one 
whose works are the most glorious of all the merely 
human illustrations of that art—which perpetuates 
and diffuses them through the world. — 

My dear Lord Morpeth,—A notion has been for some 
time brooding in my mind, which has at length assumed 
form and consistence. In the history of our country, with 
one exception—the preaching of Christianity,—no event 
surpasses in importance the introduction of Printing. Of 
our great public benefactors, few have a stronger claim on 
our respect and gratitude than William Caxton. The house 
in the Almonry, which tradition pointed out as the resi- 
dence of Caxton, and the scene of his labours, (in apprehen- 
sion, I presume, of its approaching fate from the Westmin- 
ster Improvement Commissioners), has fallen down of its 
own accord. The tradition is of somewhat doubtful autho- 
rity; it is certain, however, that the printing press in Eng- 
land commenced its operations within the precincts or 
sanctuary of the Abbey. I venture to suggest the propriety 
of raising a public monument in commemoration of that 
great event, and in honour of Caxton. For such a monu- 
ment the open space at the end of the new Victoria Street, 
in front of the Abbey, would be admirably suited. The 
character of the monument might be this:—A fountain (of 
living water) by day, out of which should arise a tall pillar, 
obelisk, or cluster of gothic pinnacles for light by night: 
the diffusion of light being the fit and intelligible symbol 
for the invention of printing. If the propriety of the sug- 
gestion be admitted, the details would of course depend on 
the space at our d,and the t of subscription. 
I propose, therefore, that a subscription be commenced 
among those who are connected with literature in its most 
extensive signification, but which shall include all classes 
of the community. I cannot but think that, in the present 
temper of the public mind, as regards letters, the arts, and 





the ornament of the metropolis, a considerable sum might 
be raised without difficulty, to preserve in its appropriate 
locality the memory of this event—an event of such inap- 
preciable importance, alike in a religious, a civil, a social, 
a scientific point of view ; to which we owe in so great a 
degree, the divinity, the poetry, the philosophy, perhaps the 


constitution and liberties of the land. It is fortunate for 
such a scheme that the high office which your Lordship 
holds, on whose decision the erection of public monuments 
must toa great extent depend, is filled by one who has 
ever shown so great an interest in, and has himself contri- 
buted, to the literature of England. Under such auspices, 
I cannot but feel confident that such a monument might be 
raised, honourable at once to the country,—which ought to 
commemorate with equal munificence its triumphs in the 
arts of peace as in those of war,—and ornamental to the 
metropolis, especially that part of the metropolis which, so 
closely bordering on the Abbey and the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, will become more and more the centre of public re- 
sort.—I have the honour to be, &c. H. H. Mitman. 
We regret to hear, in view of the hot season which 
in all probability lies before us, that the Free Baths 
and Washh in Glassh Yard are in danger 
of being closed for want of subscriptions. We do 
not believe it necessary now to use any arguments 








for the recommendation of a form of charity so preg. | 


|as this. The papers so industriously circulated 
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and physical, 
the praiseworthy labours of the Health of To by 
Society have diffused amongst all classes the 
irresistible reasons by which this and kindred go¢; 
reforms are to be maintained ; and the Atheneum bad 
done its part ere they as a body took it up. B 
under the present circumstances of this particular in 
stitution, a recapitulation of the good which it vd 
effected within the sphere of its individual operations 
may help to enforce those arguments to an imme. 
diate practical result. The establishment has bee 
open for the use of the destitute poor nearly > 
years. During the first year, ending with May, 1846 
67,664 bathers, washers, and ironers were accomme. 
dated, at an average expense of less than 1}d. a-head 
for the bathers and washers, and less than 4d. a-head 
for the ironers. During the eleven months which 
have elapsed of the current year, the number accom. 
modated has exceeded 70,000; while the expenses for 
the bathers and washers have been reduced to ley 
than 14d. a-head,—every bather having clean water, q 
clean towel and soap,—and every washer having clean 
water, soap, soda, and the use of the drying closet, 
The total of the working expenses for those eleven 
months is less than 315/.; but the total subscriptions 
do not amount to 232/., and, unless timely aid be 
given the establishment must be closed. The bankers 
to the committee (which is an offset from the parent 
Baths and Washhouses Committee, whose model 
establishment in Goulstone-square, Whitechapel, will 
soon be opened for public inspection) are Messrs, 
Williams, Deacon & Co. Birchin-lane. 

At the meeting of the Zoological Society on Tues 
day last, a Memorial to the Trustees of the British 
Museum, requesting them to appropriate a special 
room or rooms to the exclusive illustration of the 
British Fauna, was proposed by the Secretary an¢ 
signed by all the Fellows present. 

We see it stated that Mr. Crosse has succeeded in 
obtaining pure water from that of the sea by means 
of some process of electricity ;—which he has been 
occupied in explaining to the Admiralty. 

The following are some of the prices obtained at 
the sale, last week, by Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson, 
of the rare and curious collection of Old English 
Poetry belonging to J. Hugh Smyth Pigott, Esq., of 
Brokley Hall, Somerset :—‘ The Scourge of Venus; 
or, the Wanton Lady, with the rare birth of Adonis; 
by H. A., first edition, and believed to be the only 
copy known, sold for 10/. ‘ Christine of Pisa, Fayttes 
of Armes and of Chivalrie,’ translated and printed 
by Caxton in 1489, the fourth year of the reign of 
Henry VII.; sold for 307. ‘Wits Bedlam,’ one of 
the rarest productions of John Davies, of Hereford, 
printed in 1617; sold for 3/. 9s. * Dictes and Saye 
ings of the Philosophers,’ translated by Antoine 
Wydeville, Erle Ryngeres, and Lord Scales,’ and 
printed by Caxton ; sold for 31/. 10s. ‘The Tragedy 
of Gorbudic, sometime King of this Land, and of his 
two Sonnes, Ferrax and Porrax,’ by Norton and 
Sackville, 1590; sold for 47. 10s. * Quippes for Up 
start new-fangled Gentlewomen; or, a Glasse to view 
the Pride of vain-glorious Gentlewomen,’ first edi- 
tion, 1595; sold for five guineas. ‘ A Collection of 
Garlands and Songs,’ in one volume, dated 174); 
sold for 81. 7s. 6d. The ‘Oxford Drollery,’ and the 
€ Windsor Drollery,’ consisting of a collection of songs 
of the date 1671-2; sold for ten guineas. * Penelope’ 
Complaint; or, a Mirrour for Wanton Minions,’ y 
J.R. 1684; sold for four guineas. ‘ Wit a Sporting 
in a pleasant Grove of new Fancies,’ by H. Bold, 
1657; sold for 67. 18s. 

We borrow the following paragraph from the 
Daily News: —“ A curious literary discovery cot 
nected with Burns has just been announced. It is 
stated that there is manuscript evidence to show that 
much of the good poetry in the Scotch hymns and 
paraphrases owes it existence to the emendations 
the Ayrshire bard. Hitherto the corrections on thow 
compositions have been ascribed to Logan—a minister 
of South Leith, and author of ‘ Runnymede,’ 2 tre 
gedy, and of the posthumous sermons which beat his 
name. In collections of poetry he is named 
the author of the * Ode to the Cuckoo:'—but even 
of this h his y is about to be deprived; 
for that ode, as well as other pieces of which he 
obtained the credit, is now said to have been writteD 
by Michael Bruce, well known as the author of the 
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yerses entitled ‘Spring.’ It is a singular circum- 
gance (if true) that the section of his countrymen 
who have the least veneration for the memory of the 
Ayrshire peasant should for half a century have been 
giving expression to their devotional fervour in his 


A correspondent sends us the following copy of a 
written notice furnished by the principal guide up 
Vesuvius—and bearing date the 22nd of April.—* At 
go'clock p.m., in the direction of the point of Palo 
yas formed a new mouth—whence have issued five 
currents of lava. Two flowed over the point of Palo. 
One has arrived at the foot of the crater of Bosso 
Reale—and the other two rest above the same crater. 
These are extinguished immediately at their birth. 
The great mouth from which have issued the five 
currents has begun to eject stones and fire, whilst the 
cone of the crater remained tranquil. This continued 
foran hour;—when the mouth beneath was extin- 

ished, and the cone of the crater threw out stones 
of the weight of a cantaro (200 lb.) From the small 
mouth which had been extinguished issued four circles 
of diferent colours—and then nothing else was thrown 
gut, At the point of Nasone on the mountain of 
Somma (Vesuvius) a man fell,—and was found, 
(19th of April,) dashed to pieces.” 

Letters from Stockholm bring tidings of the death, 
at Upsala, of the celebrated historian and philosopher 
Professor Eric Gustaf Geijer. What progress he may 
have made towards the completion of his great work 
on the history of Sweden—of which one volume only 
has been published, and was reviewed, in its English 
translation, by us about eighteen months ago [Nos. 
$43 and 944]—we are not told; but his loss will be 
very seriously to be lamented if it shall have inter- 
fered to prevent the accomplishment of a design for 
which he had fitted himself by long preparation. 
Professor Geijer had been many years engaged in 
the collection of materials for the continuation of 
his history; and it may be hoped that he will be 
found to have left behind him the means of laying 
them in a completed form before the public. 

Mehemet Ali is making gigantic efforts at once to 
drain and irrigate the soil of Egypt—and arrive at 
the suppression of the plague by sanitary measures. 
While we are disputing at home the value and pro- 
priety of certain reforms of thesame kind, this prince of 
the desert is printing these important expressions of 
civilization on the long-neglected soilof the East. The 
vhole present population of Egypt is engaged, by his 
orders, in the redemption of the country for their pos- 
terity. Besides the “ barrage,” marshesare being filled 
up, model villages are in course of erection, the foul 
acumulations of ages are in progress of removal, and 
cemeteries are suppressed in the interior of towns— 
the burial-places of the people being transported to 
the high grounds at a distance from cities and villages. 
Works like these in such a country could only, it is 
Probable, be achieved by that sort of monopoly over 
the sources of wealth with which the Pacha of Egypt 
8 reproached ; and we might almost excuse his 
financial tyranny of the present in view of the mighty 
benefits which it is purchasing for the future of Egypt. 
To swell the funds, however, for such undertakings, a 
lew source is said to have been stumbled on,—which, 
if it could really be read as matter of fact, should give 
immortality to some Egyptian Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. If it be true, Mr. Pettigrew's occupation 
Sgone.According to this report, a general un- 
Wrapping of all the mummies of Egypt is about to 

place ; with a chapter on statistics for the accom- 
Pauiment instead of the scientific obbligato with 
vhich that operation has been usually commented on 
amongst ourselves by the gentleman in question. 
The Spettatore Egiziano, an Italian newspaper pub- 
in Cairo, announces that -the following pro- 

Posal has been made to the Egyptian government :— 

Even if we carry the annals of Egyptian history only so 
far back as the period of Joseph’s arrival at the Court of the 
Pharaohs (2097 z.c.), and close them with the birth of 
Christ, ancient Egypt appears to have figured as a powerful 

during a period of 2,000 years; her cities and towns 

then amounted to 20,000, and her population to 700,000 
There is everything in modern science to justify the 

belief that the law of biology at that remote era underwent 
ge, and that the average length of life never ex- 
years. The population of the valley of the Nile 

thea; therefore, have been renewed about 60} times during 

2 centuries that we have taken as the basis of our cal- 

; which is as much as to say that, in 2,097 years, 
20,000,000 inhabitants d away in this fertile land, 
combines all the conditions favourable to the deve- 
‘opment of population. On the other hand, a religious 





idea, which, in all probability, was merely in the first in- 
stance a hygienic necessity, made the embalming of all the 
corpses of this great people a legal duty from the earliest 
period of Egyptian history. Accordingly, there must have 
been about 420,000,000 mummies consigned by the people of 
ancient Egypt to the crypts excavated in the Arabian and 
Lybian chains. Only estimating it at the rate of 2 kilo- 
grammes per mummy, there would be found, of the cloths 
employed to envelope them, a total quantity of 840,000,000 
kilogrammes, or 8,400,000 metrical quintals, of cloth, 
which may be used for the manufacture of paper. These 
premises laid down, there remain two questions for solu- 
tion:—1l. Ifow many metrical quintals of mummy cloth 
may be estimated to exist at the present moment in Egypt ? 
Without having taken the troubie to scour the country, and 
without having consulted those who are well acquainted 
with its features,—if it be considered that the revolutions 
must have left intact various tombs concealed in the bosom 
of the earth, all situated far enough from the valley of the 
Nile, and which the nations probably sought to sequester 
from the rapacious Vandalism of foreign conquerors,—if it 
be considered that the Arabs, who now violate these sepul- 
chres, content themselves with breaking the biers, un- 
covering only those parts of the body upon which they hope 
to discover jewellery and objects of curiosity, and leave the 
remainder as worthless at the bottom of the mummy pits,— 
it will easily be perceived that the greater part of this cloth 
still exists in the sepulchral chambers, preserved by the 





same preparation which has prevented the putrefaction of | 


the bodies to which it served as an envelope. Nevertheless, 
in order that we may always keep below the actual mark, 
we will only admit the moiety of the above-mentioned 
amount—that is to say, we will fix it at 4,200,000 metrical 
quintals.—2, What value may be assigned to these 4,200,000 
metrical quintals of cloth? Here it is necessary to observe, 
that the cloth which incloses the mummies is all of the 
finest linen ; and everybody knows how superior the paper 
manufactured from yarn is to that made from other sub- 
stances. The rags that serve for the preservation of paper 
are now sold in France at the rate of 200 piastres (50f.) per 
metrical quintal. Subtracting from this sum 100 piastres 
for expenses, or rather more, to keep always below an im- 
possible minimum, there will nevertheless remain a total of 
420,000,000 piastres, or 105,000,000f., or 21,000,000 dollars. 
Only admitting the half of this result, viz. 10,500,000 dollars, 
every one will agree that this industrial resource, reduced 
to its very lowest proportions, would, nevertheless, yield an 
immense profit to the Government of his Highness the 
Pacha of Egypt. 

Certainly the past generations of Egypt little 
thought, when they stowed away their dead so care- 
fully in its caves and sepulchres, that they were in- 
vesting, in this sense, for-the future civilization of the 
land. The dead are strangely called in here to assist 
in arousing the slumbering East from its trance of cen- 
turies. There are rags and wrappings of effete in- 
stitutions amongst ourselves which we should not be 
sorry to see applied in a like sense to the purposes 
of civilization—old English mummies which might 
be very usefully unwrapped for the enrichment of 
the coming time. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR-SQUARE, 

The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW OPEN, 
—Admission, (from sin o'clock till Seven), 1s. ; Catalogue, 1s. 

JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A, Dep. Sec. 
Closing of the Present Exhibition. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The Gallery, for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the WORKS 
of BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN daily from Ten till Five, and 
will be closed THIS DAY [May 15]. The Gallery will be Re- 
opened early in June, with a Collection of Pictures by Ancient 

asters, &c.—Admission, ls.; Catalogue, 1s. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS, 
The FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 
at their Gattery, 5, Part Matt Easzt, each day from Nine till 
Dusk.—Admittance, ls. ; Catalogue, 6d. J.W. WRIGHT, Sec. 


THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS, 
The THIRTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN 
at their GALLERY, FIrry-THREE, PALL MALL.—Admission, ls. ; 
Catalogue, 6d. J. FAHEY, Secretary. 
The EXHIBITION of the SOCLETY of BRITISH ARTISTS— 
Incorporated by Royal Charter—at their Gallery, SUFFOLK-STREET, 
Pau MALL East, is NOW OPEN daily, from Nine, a.M. till Dusk. 
—Admission, 1s. EDWARD HASSELL, Secretary. 


ST. MARK’'S, VENICE. 

DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—Just Opened, with a new and 
highly interesting Exhibition, representing the INTERIOR OF 
ST. MARK'S, at VENICE, justly considered one of the most nee 
nificent temples in the Christian world; and a VIEW of TIVOLI, 
near ROME, with the Cascades, &c. The picture of St. Mark’s is 
painted by M. Diosse (pupil of M. Daguerre), from drawings made on 
the spot expressly for the Diorama by the late M. Renoux. The 
View of Tivoli is painted by M. Bouton. Both pictures exhibit various 
novel and striking effects of light and shade, Open from Ten till Six. 

Admi aloon, l*.; Stalls, 2s. 

EXETER HALL.—A LECTURE on the BOSJIEMAN RACE 
(Pigmies) of SOUTHERN AFRICA, unquestionably the most extra- 
ordinary race of mankind, as well physically as intel) , will be 
delivered on the EVENING of MON DAY, the 17th inst. at Eight, 
P.M., by ROBERT KNOX, M.D., F.R.S.E., Corresponding Member 
of the Académie Royale de Médicine, and Lecturer on Anatomy and 
Physiology. This Lecture is particularly add d to those i d 
in the exciting events now going on in South-Eastern Africa, in the 
Kaffir War, in the great question of race, and the probable extinction 
of the Aboriginal races, the progress of the Anglo-African Empire, and 
the all-important questions of Christian mission and human civiliza- 
tion in that quarter ofthe globe. In illustration of the lecture, Dr. Knox 
will introduce to the notice of the physiologist and man of science 
Five Bosjiemans or Bush people—two males, two females, and infan 
the only specimens of this singular race of human beings that ever 
visited Europe. Admission, Reserved Seats and Platform, 2s. 6d.; 
Body of the Hall and West Gallery, ls. Entrance to the Platform 
and Reserved Seats from the Strand; to the Body of the Hall and 
West Gallery, from Exeter-street. Tickets may be had of Mr. Ren- 
shaw, Medical Bookseller, 356, Strand; at the Medical Times Office, 
Essex-street ; and at the usual places, 




















ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—LECTURES on 
CHEMISTRY on the Evenings of Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 
at Nine o'clock, by Dr. HUNTER LANE, F.L.S., F.S.S.A. LEC- 

S on NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, Gaily, by Dr. BACH- 
HOFFNER. On the Evenings of Tuesday and Thursday, on ARTI- 
FICIAL LIGHT, and the Agents employed is its productions. 
Experiments with ARMSTRONG’S HYDRO-ELECTRIC MA- 
CHINE. The Working Models and Machinery explained. The 
varied Optical Effects include New Dissolving Views, the Oxy- 
Hydrogen Microscope, &c. Experiments with the Diving Bell and 
Diver, &c. The Evening Music, under the direction of Dr. Wallis, 
commences at Seven o’clock.—Admission, 1s. ; Schools, Half-price. 


The MOST EXTRAORDINARY EXHIBITION of ABORI- 
GINES ever seen in Europe, landed in Liverpool by the brig Fanny, 
Captain Wheeler, and will be exhibited for the first time at the 
EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY, early in the ensuing week. 
South African Aborigines—two men, two women, and a baby, of the 
Bosjieman or Bush Tribe, from the interior of South Africa, a race 
that, from their wild habits, could never before be induced to visit 
a awa of civilizati This opp ity of gratifying the man of 
science and the student in zoology has —_ been obtained by great 
personal exertion on the part of the gentlemen who have brought 
them to England at an immense outlay of capital. On the sage 
to Europe, a baby was born at sea, thus adding to the great interest 
that must be excited by their appearance. From Moffat, the Mis- 
sionary’s Work on Southern Africa, page 53:—‘‘ Poor Bushmen! thy 
hand has been against every one, every one's hand against thee. 
For generations past they have been hunted like partridges in the 
mountains, Deprived of what nature had made their own, they became 
desperate, wild, fierce, and indomitable in their habits. menget 
compels them to feed upon everything edible. Ixias, wild garlic, 
misembry antharnams, the core of aloes, gum of acarias, and other 
plants and berries, some of which are extremely unwholesome, con- 
stitute their fruits; whilst almost every kind of living creature is 
eagerly devoured, lizards, locusts, and grasshoppers not excepted. 
=aepeleonans as well as innoxious serpents they roast and eat. They 
carefully extract their bags or reservoirs of poison, with which they 
cover the points of their arrows,” For particulars of the habits and 
disposition of the Bosjtemans, see Prof. Lichtenstein’s, Barchell’s, 
Campbell’s, Backhouse’s, Methune’s and Moffat's Travels in South 
Africa, and the works of Dr. Knox on the variety of the human race. 
Admission, 1s.; and Reserved Seats, 2s. 








SOCIETIES 


GeocrapuicaL.—May 10.—Lord Colchester, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—Dr. F. T, Pratt and W. Payn- 
ton, Esq. were elected. 

A paper by Mr. Wittich, ‘On the Physical Geogra- 
phy of Lower Canada, South of the St. Lawrence 
River,’ was read. It afforded information relative to 
a tract of country thinly peopled, in many portions 
scarcely explored, and altogether almost unknown— 
comprising the eastern region of Lower Canada, or 
that which is situated east of the meridian of 71° W. 
long. ; bounded on the north by the wide expanse of 
the river St. Lawrence, and on the east by the Gulph 
of the same name. The two rivers the Restigouche 
and the St. John wash its southern limits; and it is 
united to the highlands by a narrow isthmus only : 
thus constituting a peninsula, consisting of rather 
more than 18,000 square miles. The country is-a 
table-land of moderate elevation; scarcely in any 
part exceeding 1,500 feet above the level of the sea, 
and frequently sinking to 1,000. The peninsula may 
be divided into three regions:—1, that portion west 
of 69° long.; 2, that which is to the east of 69° long.; 
and 3, that portion which lies east of 67° long.; and 
is called the Peninsula of Gaspé. The more elevated 
parts of the whole are, from their elevation, scarcely 
susceptible of cultivation ; but hereafter, from changes 
of temperature induced by the felling of forests and 
other causes, the land may be found to yield crops of 
grain. The most fertile and best settled part is the 
lower valley of the Rivitre du Sud; whence are 
obtained abundant crops of wheat, and forwarded 
very considerable supplies of fruit and vegetables for 
the Quebec markets. In the forests, the sugar-maple 
is frequent; and maple sugar is exported. From the 
most southern extremity up to the sources of the 
Ouelle River the highlands have been explored, and 
their situation and elevation determined by Capt. 
Broughton and Mr. Featherstonhaugh ; but that 
portion which lies between the sources of the Ouelle 
and the Temiscuata Portage has never been examined; 
—and our information respecting it is scanty and 
vague. . 

A paper by Mr. Isbister was read, ‘On certain 
unexplored tracts of Arctic America;’ respecting 
which, though not made public, a considerable 
amount of information has long been current among 
the eervants of the Hudson's Bay Company andothers 
resident in that country. 





Geotocicat.—March 10,—C. Lyell, Esq. V.P. in 
the chair._tOn Impressions of the Soft Parts of 
Orthoceras,’ by J. G. Anthony, of Cincinnati. 

‘On Trinucleus,’ by J. W. Salter, Esq. 
author proposes some new views regarding the struc- 
ture of this species of Trilobite, and described the 
form of the different parts. . 

April 14,—Sir H. De la Beche in the chair.—H. 
F. Hallam, Esq. and T. O. Rayner, M.D. were 
elected Fellows. 

‘On the Structure and Probable Age of the Coal 
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Field of the James River, near Richmond, Virginia,’ 

by C. Lyell, Esq. : 
‘Description of Fossil Plants from the Coal Field 

near Richmond, Virginia,’ by C. J. F. Bunbury, 


April 20.—Sir H. De la Beche, President, in 
the chair.—‘ On the Geology of some Parts of Scinde,’ 
by Capt. N. Vicary; with an Introduction, by Sir 
R. I. Murchison. The district described by Capt. 
Vicary extends from Cape Monze, in lat. 24° 50’, 
and Kurorachee, on the westernmost mouth of the 
Indus, as far north as near Larkhana, in lat. 27° 30’, 
—a distance of 200 miles. In this district he 
examined great part of the eastern declivity of the 
Hala range of mountains and the low country at 
their base, though his operations were often impeded 
by the want of water and the generally barren cha- 
wacter of the country. The mountains consist essen- 
tially of a nummulitic limestone resting on black 
slates, whose geological age is unknown. Above the 
ummulite rock is a pale arenaceous rock, with num- 
moulites, hyponyx, and other fossils,—one of which 
was well known to the army in Cabul under the 
mame of “petrified rice.” Still higher is another 
¢aleareous rock with no nummulites; on which rest 
‘beds containing many fossil bones similar to those 
found by Dr. Falconer and Major Cautley in the 
sub-Himalaya range. Near Kurorachee, at the mouth 
of the Indus, are clays and sandstones containing 
shells of species now living in the neighbouring sea. 
These beds are sometimes covered by a conglomerate 
containing pebbles of the nummulite limestone of 
the Hala mountains. In many places along the foot 
of these mountains hot springs burst forth; concern- 
ing which Capt. Vicary communicated interesting 
particulars. The waters of those at Lukkee, near 
Sehwan, is saline, and deposits sulphur; and near 
them a jet of inflammable gas once burst from a hole 
in the rock. It was named “the Peri’s Lamp” by 
the Scindees; who affirm that it became extinguished 
on account of some impure idolator having bathed 
in the well. Another hot spring, which forms the 
waterfall of Peeth, deposits travertine,—large masses 
of which are found covering the neighbouring hills, 
even where the springs have now ceased to flow. 


AstronomicaL.—April 7.—Capt. W. H. Smyth, 
R.N. V.P., in the chair.—‘ On an Important Error in 
Bouvard’s Tables of Saturn,’ by Mr. Adams. 

*Onthe Developement of the Disturbing Function 
R,’ by Sir John Lubbock. 

*Ephemeris of Astra, for Greenwich Mean Mid- 
night.’ Taken from M. d’Arrest’s second ephemeris, 
communicated by Prof.Schumacher. The corrections 
on April 10, are about —0*75 and —19*0. 

‘Observations of Astrea at Hamburg,’ by M. 
Riimker. 

‘ Observations of Neptune at Cambridge, U.S.’; 
with the Equatoreal; by Prof. W. C. Bond. From 
Oct. 21, 1846 to Jan. 12, 1847 the places depend on 
No. 7,648 British Association Catalogue, corrected 
by Prof. Challis’s meridian observations. 

Mean Place Jan.1,1846. A.R. 21h 50m 58°94 Dec. —13°23/55"5 

The last two places of the planet depend on *# in 
I’s zones, 9 mag. 

Mean PlaceJan.1,1846. A.R. 22h 2m1s°25 Dee, —13° 5/225 

‘Occultation of Venus at Hamburg,’ by M. 
Riimker. 

1847. March 17, 





First Contact 
Middle of Disc . 54-318 
Complete Immersion 54 469 

‘Observations of Hind’s Second Comet in Full 
Sunshine,’ by Mr, Hind. 

‘Observations of Hind’s Second Comet at Berlin,’ 
by Prof. Encke and Dr. Galle. 

Ditto at Bonn, by Prof, Argelander and M. 
Schmidt. 

Ditto at Hamburg, by M. Riimker. 

Ditto at Makerstoun, by Sir T. M. Brisbane and 
Mr. Welsh. 

‘Elements of Hind’s Second Comet,’ by Mr. Hind. 

Ditto, by M. d’Arrest. “The comet being very 
bright, we hope to see it after the perihelion passage.” 

Ditto, by M. Schmidt. 
* On the expected Reappearance of the celebrated 
Comet of 1264and 1556,’ by Mr. Hind. “ The time 
is near at hand when the return of the comet of 
1264 and 1556, signalized by Mr. Dunthorne and M. 
Pingré, may be expected to take place. It is, there- 
fore, desirable that observers should be in possession 
of everything that may tend to facilitate their search; 


22h 54m 21°88 





and I venture to communicate the results of some 
calculations of my own, preceded by a brief view of 
the principal circumstances connected with former 
appearances of the comet, and a short notice of cal- 
culations already published. The great and cele- 
brated comet of 1264, as Pingré terms it, is men- 
tioned by nearly all the European historians of the 
time, and was observed by the astronomers of the 
dynasties then reigning in the north and south of 
China. Itis described as presenting a most imposing 
appearance, with a tail 100° in length, stretching 
from the east part of the ‘mid-heaven.’ The comet 
was of ‘surprising magnitude,’ far exceeding any 
remembered by those who beheld it. Contemporary 
writers generally considered. it the precursor of the 
death of Pope Urban IV., and many of them relate 
that it disappeared on the same night that the Pope 
died, or on October 2; thus, in the words of Thierri 
de Vaucouleurs, 


Quo (Urbano) moriente, velut mortem cognosceret ejus 
Apparens minimé stella comata fuit. 


In 1556 the comet was not on the same scale of 
splendour as in 1264, but still was sufficiently im- 
posing to call forth from historians the epithets 
‘ingens et lucidum sidus.’ It was observed by Paul 
Fabricius, a mathematician and physician at the court 
of the Emperor Charles V. of Austria. M. Pingré, 
the celebrated cometographer, sought in vain for the 
original observations; the only information he could 
find on the subject was contained in a small rough 
chart found in Lycosthenes and other authors. I 
have before suggested the probability that these 
observations were given by Fabricius in his work 
upon the comet, published at Niirnberg in 1556, and 
mentioned by Lalande in his Bibliographie; but, as 
far as I am aware, this work has not been discovered 
in any library. * * The chart just mentioned enables 
us to form a tolerably definite idea of the path fol- 
lowed by the comet, and we have ample information 
for a rough determination of the elements. * * In 
No. 493 of the Astronomische Nachrichten will be 
found the results of my first calculations relating to 
this comet. I have there deduced elements from the 
observations by Fabricius in 1556, and computed an 
ephemeris for comparison with the comet’s observed 
path. The agreement, though not so close as could 
be wished, was the best that could be obtained from 
the data given by M. Pingré in his Cometography. I 
then reduced the elements to the year 1264, and 
with the assistance of a passage in Thierri’s poem, I 
fixed the time of perihelion for July 9°9 (old style). 
The passage alluded to is as follows:— 
Undecimumque gradum Pheebo superante Leonis, 
Ter deno Cancri restitit illa loco. 

With M. Pingré, I have understood by ‘ Ter deno 
Cancri’’ the 120th degree of longitude; but Iam not 
quite sure that this is the true interpretation. With 
perihelion and node reduced as before stated, and the 
other elements as for 1556, an ephemeris of the 
comet’s geocentric path in 1264 was computed. 
During the month of July, calculation and observa- 
tion agree pretty well; but after the beginning of 
August the theoretical places entirely differ from the 
positions of the comet, as deduced from the accounts. 
Instead of traversing Orion towards the end of its 
appearance, as some historians relate, it would take 
a higher declination, passing through Auriga and 
Taurus. Since the publication of this paper in the 
Astronomische Nachrichten, 1 have made some further 
investigations on the subject, and with more success 
than in my first calculations. * * A closer comparison 
of data showed pretty clearly that the observation of 
March 5, on which I had chiefly relied, must be erro- 
neous asit is given by M. Pingré. The results of my 
calculations have satisfied me that the comet of 1264 
was, in all probability, the same as that of 1556, and, 
consequently, that its return to perihelion must be 
very near at hand. * * According to the most pro- 
bable supposition we can make respecting the time of 
perihelion, without actual calculation of the perturba- 
tions, the position of the comet in the heavens during 
the approaching reappearance will be extremely un- 
favourable for observation; and it is, therefore, the 
more desirable that those who look out for comets 
should be on the alert. Nearly the whole of the 
vast trajectory of this comet lies below the plane of 
the ecliptic, andfar from the paths of the larger planets; 
but it extends into space more than twice the distance 
of Neptune, and surely we are not yet able to say what 
causes may operate, at this immense distance from 





[May }5 
May 15 


the sun, to affect the time of the next mh 
perihelion. If, however, the comet cannot be ~ 
and observed, we shall then have the meang Of asc 
taining something more on these points,” , 
Mr. Giles forwarded a sketch of an are of jum; 
osity which was seen over Ipswich on March the 18th, 


SratisticaL Soctety.—4pril.—Col. Sykes, yp 
in the chair. . F 

* On Education in the mining and manufacturing 
district of South Staffordshire,’ = J. Fletcher, 
The northernmost part was selected for the ing iry, 
The population is employed in the mining of ogg] 
and iron, the working of blast furnaces, and the 
manufacture of the metal produced into heavy arti. 
cles of cast iron, or into the ruder of the wares that 
are formed out of wrought iron, such as nails, 
and saddlers’ ironmongery. In the area under cop. 
sideration, extending over 67,060 acres, with a popu- 
lation in 1841 of 271,725, there are scarcely any 
private day-schools expressly for the children of the 
laborious classes, at all worthy of the name, There 
are, in fact, no private day-schools, in the common 
understanding of the term, for the children of the 
poor above the years of infancy—but only for the 
children of the middle classes: into the lowest order 
of which a section of labourers’ children are some. 
times admitted at reduced fees, to learn to read only, 
or to learn nothing, as it may happen, in schools in 
effect unorganized. Even the more respectable gort 
of dame schools belong properly to the middle 
classes; while the remainder are “ out-of-the-way 
schools,” as the parents call them, or mere 
kitchens of some kind but totally uneducated nej 
bour, to which the children are sent merely tobe 
kept out of the way of harm. Those who are not 
acquainted with such districts can scarcely form a 
conception how exclusively these regions of smoke, 
cinders and scorize appear to be occupied by work- 
people. The number of children and young persons 
at each of four periods of age, in the gross popula 
tion and in the schools, is as follows:— 





Day Schools. | Sunday Schools 


{ 
No. on the books y 
«ofall the Day He. on Gelade 

chools, includ. | sunday Schodls 
Infant Schools. | 8 


In the 
Population of 
| 79,259, 
Periods of Age. | relying on 

Publi 


Schools. 





Notexceed. 5 | 
years of age J | 
5 & not ex. 10 

10 & not ex. 15 

15 & not ex. 20) 

Ages unknown | 


Total .. | 38,491 5,201 
Average No. 
ris nar Loses 4,509 


Deficiency in } 


12,255 
9,598 
8,734 
7,904 


1,205 
2,571 
866 


"559 





12,781 
10,563 


2,218 














attendance 692 





Thus the acknowledged deficiency of attendance 
(much less than the inspectors find in schools of 
superior organization which they visit,) is equal to 
the numbers on the books above-stated whose ages 
could not be obtained; and striking these two items 
out of consideration, the remaining figures give 4 
true statement of the present extent of popular in- 
struction in this district. The averages of each clas 
of public day and infant schools, and of each deno- 
mination of Sunday schools in the parliamentary 
borough of Wolverhampton, are as follows:— 


Total of Avertse 
Attendanet, 





Class of Schools. Sehen the 





Endowed (Church) .. 1165 
National .. oo 
British 

Wesleyan .. ee 
Roman Catholic 
Church (Infant) .. 


Dissenting (Infant) .. Ks 


1350 
168°6 
1173 
136°3 
1317 
1320 
1013 





1406 
Total on the 
Books. 


Average Total .. 








Denominations. 





Church of England .. 
Independents .. o 
Baptists oo oy 
Presbyterians .. 
Wesleyans 


276°7 
345°0 


Primitive Methodists .. | 
New Connexion oe ee 
Welch oe we ° 
Unitarians .. ee 
Roman Catholics 





Average Total .. 
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Tein 
Taking 


the number in day-schools and the num-_ branches. Its nearest affinity appears to be with 


ier in Sunday schools jointly into consideration, it Brachysema; which is abundantly distinguished, how- 
to be borne in mind that nearly the whole of the | ever, by its axillary inflorescence, its nearly equal 


is ine 


Juded in the latter, under the universal | calyx, and its much more numerous ovules. From 


rile that the children in the day-schools shall attend | the genus Leptosema (Beuth), with which Jansonia 
the Sunday schools of the same connexion. As nearly likewise corresponds in several important characters, 
gs these returns will bring us to accuracy, it may be | itis sufficiently distinguished by the much smaller, yet 

uded that somewhat more than one-half of the | deeply cleft, upper lip of its calyx, which is destitute 
children of the labouring classes in this district go to | of lateral bracts, and by its sessile capitate flowers ; 


schools of 


some sort, and that the greater number of those of Leptosema being distinctly stalked, disposed 


these, besides the little. that some of them acquire in a contracted raceme, the calyx bibracteate at base, 
under five years of age in infant schools, have some consisting of two nearly equal lips, the upper of which 
two or three years of attendance in poor day-schools, | is but very slightly notched at the tip. The habit of 
dieBy at an age just above that of infancy, besides | the two plants is likewise totally different: Jansonia 


me ten years In Sunday schools, generally of a 
ray inferior description, under voluntary teachers, 


being apparently an erect-growing shrub, with terete 
branches, and opposite elliptical or ovate leaves, 


sien themselves ignorant and unskilled. Whether | while Leptosema is evidently a plant of much more 
the term heathenism would be ill or harshly applied humble growth, with leafless, winged branches, and 


p the mental and moral condition in which the 
her half of the children are growing up, the author 
aves to those who have personal knowledge of dis~ 
tiets similar to the one under consideration. 





HogricutTuRAL.— April 6._A. Henderson, M.D. 
in the chair. — Major-Gen. W. Morison, T. W. U. 
Robinson, and Mrs. Park, were elected Fellows.—Of 
Orchids, Messrs. Loddiges sent Dendrobium anosmum, 
shandsome Philippine species, resembling D. macro- 

in its manner of growth; but without smell, 
ad having the smaller, purple-stained, pale lilac, 
sell-like flowers, more closely arranged on the grace- 
filly drooping leafless stems than in that species. 
Mewrs. Henderson sent Boronia triphylla, a hand- 
sme new species, of good colour. A Banksian 
nedal was awarded. Of Fruit, a certificate was 
avarded to D. B. Meek, Esq., for a dish of Alice 
Maude Strawberries, which had been grown in his 
Polmaise stove at Nutfield. They were sent with a 
view to prove that the atmosphere of a house heated 
oa this system is not deleterious to vegetation, as.has 
ben hinted by some; but quite the contrary, as, 
indeed, all evidence goes to prove. The fruit were 
vell coloured ; and the leaves large and healthy. 

April 20.—R. W. Barchard, Esq., in the chair.— 
fir J, Cathcart, Bart., L. Dent, J. Jardine, J. 
fundars, and E. O. Smith, Esqrs., were elected 
Fellows, and Mr. F, Rauch a corresponding member. 
Of Orchids, Messrs. Loddiges sent Acineta (Peri- 
seria) Humboldti, producing a long pendulous raceme 
of rich purplish-brown blossoms, enlivened by deep 
gots and blotches of the same; Comparettia rosea, 
idelicate little plant with slender drooping stems, 
baring a few rose-coloured flowers near their tops. 

in Fruit, a certificate was awarded to Mr. C, 
Bving for a dish of forced Chinese Cherries—the 
huitof Prunus pseudo-cerasus, a tree introduced into 
this country by the Society, many years ago. The 
{nit is about as large as a sparrow’s egg, of a reddish 
amber colour, and furnished at its point with a 
tuical tumour. It was stated, when well grown, to 
veabout as well flavoured as that of the May Duke. 
The tree is hardy, and its numerous pink flowers, 
vhen not killed by frost, render it very ornamental 
nearly spring. We learn from Mr. Fortune that 
i Wyery common in the market of Shanghae, but 
bethought it too acid to be worth re-introduction. 


Livweax.— May 4.—E. Forster, Esq., V.P., in the 
tui. H. C. Rothery, Esq. M.A. was elected a 
FelowAmong the presents on the table was a 
secmen of a remarkable Aurantiaceous fruit, found 
by Mr. Duncan, in 1844, to the northward of the 
kngdom of Dahomy, in Western Africa.—Read a 
peper ‘On Jansonia,a new genus of Australian Legu- 
unose,’ by R. Kippist, Esq. The genus Jansonia, 
hich belongs to the papilionaceous subdivision of 

‘ose, is remarkable for the extreme inequality 
ofthe petals and segments of the calyx, the lower and 
cwtermost of which are much more freely developed 

| the upper and innermost, the standard being 
‘msiderably shorter than the wings, which in their 
tum fall far short of the keel; while the upper lip 
calyx is scarcely more than one-fourth as long 
the lower. The stamens, which are likewise 
a in length, are free except at the very base, 
they adhere slightly to each other and to the 

le germen is slightly stipitate, clothed 
silky hair, and contains from four to six 


vith long 
ovules, 
in involucrated heads at the ends of the | Rev. T. W. 


é flowers are sessile, four together, and | 





an aspect not unlike that of Genista sagittalis, or of 
some species of Bossixa and Oxylobium. The only 
species yet known (J. formosa) is a native of the 
south-west coast of New Holland; where it was col- 
lected by the late Mr. Gilbert at Scott's River and 
by Mr. Drummond in the vicinity of Swan River. 


_ Boranicat.—April 9.—E. Doubleday, Esq., V.P., 
in the chair._Communications on the potato dis- 
ease were read by Dr. Parkin and Mr. W. Taylor: 
and these were followed by a discussion in which Dr. 
Ayres, Mr. Hassall, Mr. N. B. Ward, and the chair- 
man took a part; and which was concluded by the 
latter declaring that there was, at all events, one 
point on which they were agreed—and that was, that 
the - cause of the disease had not yet been ascer- 
tained, 


ZooLocicaL. — April 13.— W. Yarrell, Esq., 
V.P., in the chair.—Mr. Gray communicated some 
observations on the skull of Phascolomys vom- 
batus, Owen.—The next paper read was ‘ Charac- 
ters (by M. Boucier) of fifteen unpublished species 
of Trochilide in the collection of the late Mr. 
Loddiges, from his MS. notes..—M. Bourcier re- 
marked that he had found in the collections of Mr. 
Loddiges, Mr. Gould, Mr. Rucker, and Mr. Lead- 
beater, thirty species which are not in France.— 
Mr. A. D. Bartlett described a new species of duck 
(Fuligula ferinoides). 

Extracts were read from a letter from Mr. F. 
Strange, on the Ka-ka-po of New Zealand (Strigops 
habroptilus, G. R. Gray). It appears that this noc- 
turnal parrot, of which there are but three specimens 
in Europe, resorts in the day-time to burrows formed 
under roots of trees or masses of rock. Its habitat 
is the west side of the middle island, and its food fern 
roots and the outer covering of flax leaves,—Mr. 
Strange has obtained evidence of the existence of a 
second species of kivi (4pteryx) known to the sealers 
as the Fireman: its eggs are described as nearly as 
large as the emu’s, laid in a burrow, and, like those 
of the kivi, dirty white ; its height is said to be three 
feet. This bird may prove to be in reality a Dinornis. 

April 27.—W. Yarrell, Esq. in the chair.—The 
Chairman communicated descriptions of a collection 
of Chilian birds’ eggs, transmitted to this country by 
Mr. Bridges, and containing the eggs, now for the 
first time made known, of nearly thirty species. Mr. 
Yarrell remarks that he has been induced to con- 
sider the egg of a bird as one stage or condition in 
the life of the animal; that the eggs of congeneric 
species, in whatever geographical locality found, will 
resemble each other in colour and markings, and 
thus afford indications which may assist in classifi- 
cation.—Mr. Gould stated that his experience in 
Australia and acquaintance with the eggs of 300 
species obtained by his collectors in that country, 
led him to coincide with Mr. Yarrell’s view. 

* Specific Characters of Strigops habroptilus, by 
G. R. Gray, Esq. 

‘Description of a new genus of Emyda,’ by J. E. 
Gray, Esq. The name proposed is Dermatemys, 
type D. Mawii, Gray. 

* Descriptions of new Crustacea,’ by A. White, Esq. 

* Descriptions of new diurnal Lepidoptera,’ by E. 
Doubleday, Esq. 

Mr. Doubleday called attention to a specimen of 
Papilio Antenor of Drury, in the Society’s collection 
—a species the existence of which had been considered 
doubtful until the acquisition of a specimen by the 
Hope. 











CoLLEGE or CueEmistry.—April 28.—The Mar- 
quis of Northampton in the chair.—‘ On the Com- 
position and Manufacture of Modern Glass,’ by Mr. 
Pellatt.—Mr. Apsley Pellatt considered that alk 
glasses might be classed under the terms Simple 
and Compound: the former consisting only of sand 
and alkali,_under which, common bottle glass, 
crown glass, and plate glass might be classed ; the 
compound glass consisting of glasses composed of 
oxide of lead, in addition to sand and alkali:—alk 
the enamels and heavy glasses may, therefore, be 
considered as compound glass. Mr. Pellatt treated 
chiefly of one of the compound glasses—viz. flint 
glass, in its constituents, manipulations, and peculiar 
conditions, slightly touching upon all other compound 
glasses, whether coloured, transparent, opaque, or 
semi-opaque. The proportions of oxide of lead being 
one-third of the entire weight of flint glass, its refrac- 
tibility, density, peculiar brilliancy and pellucid 
beauty (second only to the diamond), are due prin- 
cipally to the presence of that metal. Flint glass 
consists of one part by weight of carbonate of pot- 
ash, one-eighth part of nitrate of potash, two parte 
of the oxide of lead, three-parts of sand, and a 
minute quantity of oxide of manganese. England 
has long been celebrated for this branch of the 
art; and her table glass and chandelier work stilb 
retains the ascendancy notwithstanding the meri- 
torious competition of foreign manufacturers. After 
giving the constituents of bottle, crown, and plate 
glass—and describing the mode of manufacturing 
them, Mr. Pellatt entered into the peculiarities 
of manipulation and other facts—such as welding 
by contact, sudden separation by contraction, elas- 
ticity, and ductibility of flint glassand described 
the process of annealing. He explained the con- 
ditions of manipulation, by gravitation, constant 
rotation, and centrifugal force; and, by diagrams, 
showed how wine-glasses, handled vases, tubes, 
&c., were manufactured, and exhibited the imple- 
ments and tools used by glassmakers. Glass-cutting 
and glass-engraving were then explained; and the 
distinction pointed out between modern intaglio and 
the ancient cameo engraving. Ancient Roman glass 
(in explanation of the diagram for making pellucid 
moulded glass) was exhibited; and the Venetian 
glasses described, viz., filagree, mille-fiore, smelting, 
vitro di tuno, and mosaic glasses. Herr Beacher'’s 
Alexandrian goblets and a vase executed at the Falcon 
Glass Works were exhibited as beautiful specimens 
of the fine art department of glass; and beautifully 
wove glass cloth, executed by Messrs. Williams and 
Scoresby, elucidated the peculiar elasticity of flint 
glass. Remarks were made on the causes of strie 
in optical flint glass; the experiments made by 
Frauenhofer, Guimaud, Bontemps and Dr. Faraday; 
and the plan by which the lecturer hoped practically 
to apply the result of those experiments and inquiries 
—proving that it was a mechanical rather than @ 
chemical difficulty—which he expected to obviate by 
means of a rotating pot. Remarks were made, also, 
on the liability of glass to decompose through excess 
or impurity of alkali. The lecturer concluded by obser- 
vations on the decay of the Naples Vases, the original 
of which was discovered in the year 1837, in the 
ruins of Pompeii; and by entering minutely into the 
process of coating and casing glass with one or more- 
colours, in illustration of the Portland Vase—of 
which he had executed fac-similes in glass, with parts 
engraved in relief. He mentioned several historical 
statements by authors who contradicted each other 
both as to the material and subject of this gem. 

The Marquis of Northampton gave some account 
of ancient glass; the original manufacture of which 
he traced to Egypt. 





InstiTuTION oF Crvi, ENGInEERS.—A4pril 27.— 
Sir J. Rennie, President, in the chair—tOn the 
laws of Isochronism of the Balance-spring, as con- 
nected with the higherorder of Adjustments of Watches 
and Chronometers,’ by Mr. C. Frodsham. The first 
portion gave an historical sketch of the horological 
inventions and writings of the artists of the eighteenth 
century ; which appear to constitute the basis of alk 
the knowledge possessed in the present day, and the 
principles of whose school were still followed in the 
construction of both watches and chronometers of the 
be'ter sort. It was admitted that, by the aid of 
machinery, and the practical skill of the workmen, 
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the separate pieces of clocks and watches are now 
produced in a high state of perfection ; but it was 
contended, that horology, as a science, had declined 
since the days of Hooke, Bernouilli, Sully, Graham, 
Harrison, Camus, Mudge, Ellicot, the two Arnolds, 
Earnshaw, Le Roy, Berthoud and others, whose 
splendid talents and scientific attainments were all 
devoted to the elevation of the art of constructing 
time-keepers. Among these Dr. Hooke appears to 


have been the first to bring the force of acute rea- | 


soning and pure mechanical genius to bear upon the 
practice of the art, and his experiments upon the 
pendulum and the application of the balance-spring 
—which latter unquestionably laid the foundation of 
the chronometric art. It is evident that he partially 
raised the veil which concealed the laws of the iso- 
chronism of the spiral spring ; as is demonstrated by 
his expression “ ut tensio sic vis,’””—and it is extraor- 
dinary that so plain a hint was not immediately 


seized on by the able men who succeeded him.— | 


Arnold appears to have been the first who really 
practically comprehended the subject; and in the 
ceurse of his researches he invented the cylindrical 


spring and compensation-balance, which formed the | 
The | 
merit of the discovery of the isochronism in France | 


commencement of a new era in the science. 


was contested by Le Roy and Berthoud. Ber- 
nouilli noticed, in a paper read to the Académie in 


1747, the fact ofthe loss of elastic force in balance- | 


springs, from exposure to heat ; and the experiments 
of Berthoud demonstrated that in passing from 32° 
to 92° Fahrenheit the loss per diem was 6 minutes 


the times. So, it was argued, it was with increased 
friction in watch-work; for the elastic forces of the 
balance-spring being constantly proportional to the 
angle of inflexion whatever was the amount of 
friction, the law of isochronism remained unchanged, 
and friction was only an adventitious circumstance, 
which affects the extent of the arc of vibration, but 
not the time of its description. 








Royat Institut10on.—4pril 30.—W.R. Hamilton, 
| Esq., in the chair.— On the Age of the Volcanoes 
| of Auvergne as determined by the Remains of 
successive Groups of Land Quadrupeds,’ by C. Lyell, 
Esq. The region of extinct volcanoes of Auvergne 
derives its peculiar interest from the circumstance of 
its never having been submerged beneath the sea 
during a period in which its geological and geogra- 
phical structure, and the animals and plants by which 
it has been inhabited, have undergone a great succes- 
sion of changes. Inthe rest of Europe generally the 
volcanic rocks have either been originally ofsubmarine 
origin, or the surface since they were produced has 
suffered so much denudation by the action of the 
waves of the ocean as to make it impossible for us 
to ascertain the form and manner in which the erup- 
tions took place, or the relative position which the 
igneous formations held at first to the hills, plains, 
; and valleys then existing. After describing the 
several classes of rocks in Auvergne—the granite, 
the eocene freshwater, and the older and modern 
| volcanic, each depicted by different coleurs in an 
extensive landscape enlarged from a view of the 


38 seconds. The paper then considered generally and | valley of Chambon (Puy de Dome) by Mr. P. 
technically thesubject oftheisochronism ofthe balance- | Scrope,—Mr. Lyell said he should dwell chiefly on 
spring ; enunciating isochronism to be an inherent pro- | the antiquity to be ascribed to the Puy de Tartaret, 
perty of the balance-spring, depending entirely upon | a type of one of the most modern cones of eruption 
the ratio of the spring’s tension, following the propor- | in Central France. The comparatively recent origin 
tion of the arcsof inflexion. A balance-spring therefore, | of this conical hill of scoriz, with its crater at the 
having the progression required by the law of isochro- | summit, is proved by its standing at the bottom of a 
nism, will preserve that property, whether it be ap- | deep valley excavated through the alternating beds of 
plied toa balance making quick or slow vibrations. The | pumice, trachyte, and basalt, belonging to the more 
elastic force of balance-springs was considered asa con- | ancient voleano of Mont Dor, and partly through 


stant; because the action is by a number of consecu- 
tive impulses following each other in such rapid suc- 
cession as to constitute an uninterrupted and con- 
tinuous force. This is shown in considering the 
accelerated and retarded motion of the balance, 
when, by following it through an entire are of vibra- 


the subjacent and fundamental granite. It is farther 
| confirmed by the course of a powerful current of 
| lava ; which, proceeding from the base of the cone, 
| flows thirteen miles down the channel of the River 
| Couze, stopping at the town of Nechers, near 

Issoire. The lava occupies the ancient river-bed, 


tion, it will be seen that if the balance be moved | and is observed to contract in its dimensions in the 
over a given number of degrees, the spring will be | narrow gorges, where it also gains in height, like the 
wound into a certain tension, and has acquired a | water of a river flowing through the arch of a bridge; 
certain elastic force due to the angles over which it | and to expand again where the valley opens, where it 
is inflected. This clastic force being then transferred | spreads into a broad sheet having a level surface. It 
to the balance, it will be exerted in overcoming its | also flows up the channels of tributary streams till 
inertia, and at the expiration of the first period, will | it attains a level corresponding with the top of the 
have communicated a slight motion to it. During | lava at the point of junction of the tributary with 
the next period, its state will be that of comparative | the main valley. But although these appearances 
ard not absolute inertia (for it decreasesas the motion | prove that the lava has flowed as it would now do if 
increases); whence it follows, that as the spring’s | it were remelted and made again to descend the same 
force is exerted against a body in motion instead of | channel, it nevertheless bears in some part of its 
at rest, it will necessarily accelerate progressively | course the marks of considerable age. 

the motion the balance had previously acquired,| Before considering these, Mr. Lyell entered into a 
until the spring arrives at the point of quiescence— | short digression to refute the doctrine of the medizval 
where, having lost all its elasticity, it ceases further origin of the volcanoes near Clermont, advanced by a 
to urge the balance, and a new relation of power and | writer in the Quarterly Review for Oct. 1844 (p. 295), 
resistance takes place. The spring's force being | where it is pretended that Sidonius Apollinaris, Bishop 
transferred to the balance, itassumesanew character,— | of Clermont, who flourished at the close of the fifth 
has acquired sufficient momentum to carry it through | century, has borne explicit testimony to “the vol- 
the second half of the vibration, and to inflect the | canic eruption, the crumbling of the cones, and the 
spring over an angle equal to that first passed over, | heaping up of the showers of ashes and scoria cast 
and to give it the requisite tension to commence a | forth amidst their fires.’ The passages relied on 
new vibration; particularly as during the second half | occur in a letter from Sidonius to his contemporary, 
of the vibration the spring has so little tension, Mamertus, Bishop of Vienne, in Dauphiny, written 
that its force retards but slightly the motion of the ; when Auvergne wasthreatened with a fresh irruption 
balance. After reasoning on this position, illustrated | of the Goths; to avert which danger the Bishop 
by numerical examples, the author proceeded to proposes to adopt certain forms of prayer (rogations 
describe the helical and the flat coiled springs which | or litanies), which Mamertus had already introduced 
are used in chronometers and watches, and the | on the occasion of some “ prodigies” which had hap- 
manner of regulating their action so as to take ad- | pened in Dauphiny sixteen years before. In 
vantage of the isochronism ; instancing the advan- | alluding to these phenomena, Sidonius says that “the 


tages to be derived from the innate power possessed 
by an isochronal spring of resisting the influences 
which cause a change of rate—such as change of 
position, increased friction from dirt, or the viscidity 
of the oil at low temperatures. This was illus- 
trated by an example of three balls falling in equal 
times through spaces regulated by the densities 
of the medium—viz. in vacuo, in air, and in water; 


wherein they traverse spaces equal to the squares of 


walls of the city of Vienne were shaken by frequent 
earthquakes, many fires broke out, and mounds of 
ashes were heaped up over the fallen copings of the 
walls.” “Nam modo scene meenium publicorum 
crebris terre motibus concutiebantur, nunc ignes 
szepe flammati caducas culminum cristas, superjecto 
favillarum monte tumulabant.” Deer also took 
refuge in the forum, and the people fled ; all but the 
Bishop, who had a right to reckon on divine protec- 
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tion, because, as Sidonius reminds him, 0 iscus, bo 
occasion, the flames at his approach had Bodner F Boglan 
receded out of reverence to his holy person rv this assem 
the time of the earthquake he (Mamertus) had ta agree Very 
his people that their repentant tears would extinguish cording to 
the fires sooner than rivers of water, and the stead. pecies net 
fastness of their faith would cause the rocking of the pixture of 
ground to cease. Sidonius finishes with asking the 


Bishop of Vienne to send him some relics to make all 
secure. The style of the whole epistle is so faulty 
ambitious, and poetical, as to make it difficult { 
know the exact value of the expressions, and danger. 
ous to found upon them any philosophical argument 
about natural events. There is not a word about 
Auvergne, but simply an allusion to the shocks which 
appear to have thrown down buildings and caused 
(as usual in such cases where roofs fall in) great con. 
flagrations and heaps of cinders. The terror of the 
wild animals when the earth rocks and their sensi. 
tiveness to the slightest movements are well known, 
Although the epistle proves Sidonius to have had a 
fair share of the credulity of his age, both in respect 
to miracles wrought in favour of a contemporary saint 
and the efficacy of zelics, it would be unfair to ¢ 
him with a belief in the occurrence of a volcanic 
eruption at or near the site of the city of Vi 
which the investigation of the ablest government 
surveyors, to whom the construction of a geological 
map of France has been intrusted, has entirely dis. 
proved. There are, in fact, no monuments of volcanoes, 
ancient or modern, in Dauphiny; and if there had 
been they would not throw light on the date of 
eruptions in Auvergne. 
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But to return to the lava-stream of the Puy de vere obtal 
Tartaret before alluded to—what geological antiquity definitely 
can we assign to it? In one of the gorges the entire history an 
mass of solid basalt has been swept away by the tor- tat the 1 
rent, so that the former continuity ofthe stony current Jj ™ vel. 
is interrupted for several hundred yards, at a point (Reports ¢ 
about midway between its efflux from the cone and [j= have 
its termination. This implies a long period of exca- 22") 2" 
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In another place, about one mile and a half 
from St. Nectaire, an old Roman bridge, still pas» 
able, having two arches, each fourteen feet wide, 
spans a deep ravine, cut by the Couze through the 
middle of the lava which is here of columnar strue- 
ture. The bridge is supposed by French architects 
and antiquaries to be of the date of about the fifth 
century; yet the springing of the arches proves that 
when it was erected the ravine was of the same width 
as now. Nevertheless, while signs of denudation such 
as these attest the vast amount of removal of hard 
rock since the lava flowed and was consolidated, the 
contemporary cone of loose, incoherent scorie has 
stood in its exposed position at the very bottom of 
a valley, entire and uninjured, the rain-water being 
instantly absorbed by the porous mass; and no rill 
being allowed to collect on its flanks. It is clear that 
if any flood of water had passed over Auvergne, if 
any inundation had raised the Lake of Chambon 
thirty or forty feet, it must have carried away the 
perishable cone. The lake alluded to owes its origin 
to the damming up of the Couze by the volcano and 
by landslips which accompanied the eruption. 

But the most conclusive evidence, according to Mr. 
Lyell, of the remoteness of the period at which the 
cone and lava of Tartaret originated has yet tobe 
set forth, and has only been distinctly brought to 
light since he revisited Nechers in 1843, when the 
Abbé Croizet pointed out to him a locality near the 
lower extremity of the great current, where fossil 
bones of extinct animals had been discovered in & 
meadow, between the base of the lava and the chan- 
nel of the Couze, now ten feet lower in level than the 
lava. In company with Mr. Bravard, Mr. Lyell ex- 
plored the spot ; and they convinced themselves that 
the bone-deposit passed under the lava, which here 
forms a mass thirty feet thick. Subsequent investi- 
gations not only confirm this view, but have enabled 
Mr. Bravard to obtain from beneath the stony cu 
rent a considerable number of additional osseous r& 
mains, referable to the genera Equus, Sus, T: 
Cervus, Canis, Felis, Martes, Putorius, Sorex, Talps 
Arvicola, Spermophilus, Lagomys, Lepus, and, a 
ing to Mr. Waterhouse, Cricetus or hamster, 
others, besides the remains ofa frog, lizard, and snake, 
and the bones of several birds. Mr. Owen has & 
amined some of these remains for Mr. Lyell, and re- 
cognizes among themthe Equus fossilis and Tarands 
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— extinct species, occurring in the caves 
pins, boi with a cutee of which gencrally 
4 enemblage of fossils from Auvergne appears to 
very closely —there being a predominance, ac- 
po to Messrs Croizet, Bravard, and Pomel, of 
‘eg not known to exist at present with an inter- 
gixture of a few others undistinguishable from quad- 
rupeds now inhabiting Europe. Among the land- 
jated with the bones, were found Cyclostoma 

3, Clausilia rugosa, Helix hortensis, H. nemoralis, 

H. lopicida and H, obvoluta—all recent, and all, with 
the exception of the last, now found in the immediate 

‘shbourhood. Mr. Lyell thinks it probable that 
the deposit of red argillaceous sand under the lava 
gotaining these remains, was derived chiefly from 
yleanic matter, which the eruption of Tartaret threw 
at,and that the fossil animals perished by floods 
geasioned by that outburst. That a similar Fauna 
wntinued to live in Auvergne after the latest erup- 
fions, is inferred from the discovery of the remains of 
pany of the same group of animals—Spermophilus, 

Castor and others, in the clefts of a lava cur- 
mt as modern as that of Tartaret, observed at 
jubidre, near Clermont. This Fauna,so different as 
ivhole from that now living in Europe, evidently 
habited Auvergne, when the valley of the Couze 
had been excavated down to thesame level as that over 
shich the lava of Tartaret flowed :—yet its antiquity 
nust be extremely great—the gradual dying-out of 

ies and the introduction of new ones taking place, 
scording to Mr. Lyell’s views, with extreme slowness. 
The fact that the shells belonged ali to living species 
(rich possibly might not hold good ifalarger number 
were obtained) affords no presumption against an in- 
definitely remote origin as compared to the periods of 
history and tradition, because the lecturer has shown 
that the ravine of the Niagara (‘ Travels in N. Ame- 
tea, vol. i. ch. 2) and the Delta of the Mississippi 
(Reports of the Brit. Assoc. for 1846), both of which 
nust have required an enormous period for their for- 
nation, are, nevertheless, posterior in date to deposits 
full of the recent land and freshwater shells of North 
America, associated with the remains of quadrupeds, 
warly all of which are now extinct. 

Itwasnext shown that all the voleanoesof the modern 
das of which the Puy de Tartaret is a type, were not 
firmed at once, for the lavas of some (as for example, 
#Champheix, in the same valley of the Couze) stand 
ita greater height above the actual river-courses and 
mpose on ancient alluvium formed when the valleys 
wre shallower. To allow time for the ejection of 
these numerous cones and lava-currents, of which 
there are several hundreds in Central France, we re- 
qurea long series of ages, all subsequent to the mio- 
tne period, to which another class of monuments of 
uterior date are referable—as, for example, the bone- 
baring alluviums alternating with volcanic formations 
(pumiceous and trachytic) of Mont Perrier, to which 
idixinct Fauna (of the genera mastodon, elephant, 
lippopotamus, tapir, &c.) belongs. Some of the 
talleys cut out of the still more ancient lacustrine 
Sata were only half eroded to their present depth in 
the miocene period, and were occasionally filled up 
vith miocene deposits and afterwards re-excavated. 
kis possible in Auvergne to distinguish the relative 
eof a great variety of alluviums containing the 
bones of terrestrial quadrupeds, in consequence partly 
their preservation under lavas of different ages, 
ad partly their position on the sides of valleys which 
Were gradually deepened ; no flood or return of the 
wean having disturbed the surface and mingled the 

of one period with those of another, as has hap- 
pened in England and most parts of Europe. The 
Fauna of land quadrupeds in Auvergne, that 

und in a fossil state in freshwater strata of marl and 
stone, older than the trachyte of Mont Dor, 
tansisted of species of Paleotherium, Anoplotherium, 
racotherium, Opossum, &c., analogous, in great 
part, to those of the Paris basin, with some miocene 
L associated and belonging, according to Mr. 
ell, toan upper eocene group, newer than the Pari- 
lie tertiaries, or the uppermost freshwater of the 
‘of Wight. Hence it follows that the whole suc- 
cation of revolutions in the animate and inanimate 
“sation which have occurred in Central France since 

d emerged, vast as they are in duration, as 
‘mpared to the era of the more modern volcanoes, 
a.nevertheless, considerably posterior to the marine 

7 which London is built ;—this last being one of 






















































those tertiary deposits which rank as but the monu- 
ments of yesterday in the great calendar of geological 
chronology. 

May 7.—Admiral Sir E. Codrington, V.P., in the 
chair.—Prof. Tom Taylor ‘On the Saxon Epic Beo- 
wulf.’’—The Professor commenced his discourse by 
adverting to the hybrid character of English nation- 
ality; which grew up out of the confluence of three 
nationalities, partaking in all but identical with 
none. The ancient Briton had his national hero, 
Arthur, and his national poetry which celebrated his 
exploits. So the French had Charlemagne. But 
the Englishman has no such type of national cha- 
racter and emblem of national glory. Of the three 
elements of our language and character, we were 
said to hold most by Anglo-Saxon. Our language 
was compared to a conglomerate; of which, the mass 
is Anglo-Saxon, with Norman and British words 
imbedded in it. Beowulf was selected as the single 
remnant of the heroic song of our Angle ancestors ; 
—giving their literature a place by the side of the 
Norse Eddas and the high German Not. The 
existence of a general northern stock of mythologic 
song was then insisted on; with the remains of which 
we do not become familiar until the dispersion of 
northern races and consequent scattering of the 
national literary treasures. It was maintained that 
no one-sided theory of interpretation would explain 
these myths; and their various elements were pointed 
out—such as personification of the powers of nature, 
of vices and virtues, arts and inventions, migrations 
and relationships of nations. Such a connexion as 
would result from an original identity of traditions 
was pointed out between the Nifluenga Lagos and 
the Niebelungen Lied, and less distinctly between 
these and the Anglo-Saxon Epic Beowulf. The 
date of this poem was assigned to the fourth or fifth 
century, and its transmission was referred to the first 
Angle settlers in Britain. Changes were pointed out 
which show that this poem had been modified by 
Christian reciters. Its Pagan hierarchy was shown 
to have been dethroned for the one God,—its gods to 
have became heroes—the deities opposed to them to 
have been degraded into fiendsand demons. A still 
further change was indicated, in which these poems 
pass from the hall to the nursery; and ‘ Jack the 
Giant-killer’ was instanced as an example of the 
myth in its lowest form of a fairy tale. The Saxon 
Epic Beowulf was then described as being the earliest 
and most important remnant of the Teutonic, ante- 
Christian, heroic age. The argument of the poem 
was given—its characteristic alliterative versification 
explained ; and some passages of signal force and 
vigour were conveyed to the feelings of the members 
of the Institution by means of original translations 
into a sort of Pindaric verse. 

At the close of Prof. Taylor's discourse, Prof. 
Faraday invited the attention of the members to 
Field's Alcohol Meter. The object of this instru- 
ment is to exhibit, by one observation, the propor- 
tion of alcohol in fermented or other liquids. It is 
alleged that, generally, the boiling point of all liquids 
consisting of dilute alcohol is the same, though the 
specific gravities of these liquids, as observed by the 
common hydrometer, may vary. It appears, how- 
ever, that while an alcoholic mixture containing 
cane-sugar indicates, by the hydrometer test, a less 
proportion of alcohol than it really contains, the 
alcohol-meter test expresses a greater proportion of 
alcohol than really exists in the fluid under obser- 
vation, 





ArcuoocicaL Institute.— May 7.—The Dean 
of Hereford in the chair.—The names of eight new 
subscribing members were announced, 

Mr. Turner made some remarks on the subject of 
Seals. He said it naturally resolved itself into three 
simple divisions: the origin and antiquity of seals— 
the materials of which they were formed, as regards 
both matrix and impression—and their shape. As 
respects the antiquity of seals, he referred briefly to 
the use of them among the Babylonians, Egyptians 
and Romans; but thought that the origin of the pen- 
sile seal—the most important of the various shapes 
which this instrument has assumed in Europe—was 
to be recognized in the declining days of Roman 
power under the Byzantine emperors. The fashion 
passed from Constantinople to France; where pen- 


dant seals were employed by the kings of the first | 





‘race. The use of the large seal, then termed the 


“authenticum,” was even at that early period ac- 
companied by that of a smaller called the “ secre- 
tum.” The “authenticum” and “secretum” of the 
Frankish sovereigns were the primitive types of the 
Great Seal and Privy Seal introduced into England 
after the Conquest. It seemed possible that seals 
might have been occasionally employed in Saxon 
times, as that people must have been cognizant of 
their use in France ; but it could not be asserted, on 
the authority of one or two supposed instances, that 
the practice was at all general. The Saxon charters 
to which were pendant the broad seals of Saxon 
kings mentioned in some of the letters of the Com- 
missioners of Henry VIII. for the suppression of 
the religious houses were probably monkish fabrica- 
tions. Pendant seals, or “ bulla” as they were origi- 
nally named, were of metal—gold, silver, or lead ; 
they were struck from dies in the same manner as 
coins, and, in the earliest periods had no reverses. 
Thus in their nature they were more analogous to 
coins or medals than to seals in the present accepta- 
tion of the term. The use of metal bulle for the 
authentication of very solemn and important docu- 
ments prevailed among secular princes from the times 
of the successors of Constantine to the days of our 
Henry the Eighth. Two remarkable examples of 
golden bulle were still preserved in the Chapter 
House at Westminster: one of the 13th century, 
péndant to the Dower Charter of Eleanor of Castile, 
consort of Edward I.; the other, which has been at- ° 
tributed to Benvenuto Cellini, is attached to the 
Treaty of peace between Henry VIII. and Francis I. 
of France. The antiquity of Papal bulle, Mr. Tur- 
ner observed, had been much disputed by antiqua- 
ties; their use, he believed, continued to the present 
time, and may probably be referred to as early a 
period as the 10th century. The Doges of Venice 
continued to use pendant metal bulle until the sup- 
pression of that republic. The inconvenience attend- 
ing the production of metal impressions must have 
naturally suggested the application of the die to a 
more plastic material ;—hence the employment of 
wax. In this country, after the Conquest, the ma- 
trices of seals were of metal,—silver, brass or lead: 
the latter, from the facility of working it, was most 
commonly used in the 12th and 13th centuries, and 
more especially by individuals of the middle class. 
The wax employed was of various colours and varied 
composition. In the earliest impressions of English 
sealsit isgenerally, though not invariably, white; and 
from some defect in its preparation, is usually found 
ina very friable and decayed state. Red and green 
then became the prevailing colours; and in the 16th 
and 17th centuries white was again generally used, 
particularly for the Great Seal and the seals of the 
several courts of law. Mr. Turner then referred to 
numerous remarkable instances of the use, during 
the Middle Ages, of antique intaglios as seals, parti- 
cularly as secreta or privy seals. They weregenerally 
surrounded by medizval legends, which were often 
grotesquely inapplicable to the subject of the gems. 
As regarded the shape of medizval seals, Mr. Turner 
remarked that the principal forms were circular or 
an acute oval shape (vesica pisces): ecclesiastical 
seals were generally, though not always, of the latter 
form. There were, of course, numerous variations 
from these shapes; but it would not be worth while 
to enumerate them. In the 12th and 13th centuries 
seals were, for the most part, oval in outline. In the 
14th and 15th centuries circular forms were generally 
used. Viewing seals as applied to documents, it was 
to be observed that it is perhaps from the early part 
of the 13th century that we must date the practice of 
impressing the seal upon the document itself instead 
of suspending it therefrom by silken threads or a 
slip of parchment. Strictly speaking the pendant 
seal belonged to documents intended to convey 
gencral notifications, to letters unclosed or patent ; 
yet many anomalies are to be noticed in its use, 
Documents of a private nature were folded, and the 
seal so impressed on the folds that the contents could 
not be attained without breaking the impression; and 
it might be remarked that a curious practice grew up 
during the 15th century of surrounding seals so im- 
pressed by a twisted band of straw, doubtless with a 
view to their better preservation. This fashion, very 
prevalent during the time of Henry V., continued 
until the 16th century. After some general obser- 
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vations on the various devices which occur on seals | introduction of bay windows, octagonal recesses, doors 
before the introduction of heraldry, and on the artistic | in appropriate places, &c., the variety and perfection of 


features of English medizval seals, Mr. Turner con- 
cluded by remarking that the most characteristic dis- 
tinction between English and Foreign seals subse- 





| scenery would be greatly advanced. Mr. Dwyer then 


directed attention to the principles of design ; which 
he considered as mainly divisible into two classes— 


quent to the use of heraldic insignia was that the | ideal and constructive: the former embodying certain 
former were more architectural in their details, the | characteristics without reference to natural laws, and 


latter more remarkable for extravagance of heraldic | 


design. | 

The Rev. Joseph Hunter observed, that in old | 
seals two kinds of white wax were used: one of a| subjects. The opinions of Prof. Cockerell and others 
finer kind was wax mixed with flour, and of which | were quoted in acknowledgment of the artistic talent, 


few specimens in a perfect state were preserved. 


the latter demanding strict attention to the funda- 
mental principles of composition in Art. Constructive 
design was described as necessary to architectural 


It | together with accurate knowledge of the architecture 


was worth the attention of chemists, why green and | of remote ages, which are frequently displayed in our 
red seals were better preserved than white. | 


Mr. Nichols observed, that no reason had yet been 


theatres ; and Mr. Dwyer suggested that if the atten- 
tion of the student in Decorative Art were directed to 


discovered for the use of certain colours in certain | the contemplation of the better scenic productions, 
seals, The Great Seal was always in white wax—the | this would be found one of the most practical and 


King’s Bench in green. 


efficient modes of acquiring knowledge. He regretted 


Mr. Turner remarked that the best-preserved col- | that many admirable works of Art executed for 
lection of seals from the time of John was in Oriel | theatres should have had such a transient existence, 


College, Oxford—that the Vintners’ Company, in | leaving scarcely a trace behind them. 


Engraved 


London, possessed many admirable examples of seals | examples might offer an interesting collection of the 


of the 13th and 14th centuries—and that the only 
seal known of the Empress Matilda was preserved 
in the office of the Duchy of Lancaster. The seal 
inthe Chapter House attributed to Benvenuto Cellini 
was a high relief and under-cut. It deserved to be 
deposited in the British Museum. 

Mr. Way instanced examples in medieval seals of 
the appropriation of antique legends and figures to 
sacred subjects. The seal of an hospital dedicated 
to St. John was a most beautiful dancing fawn—used 
with some allusion, no doubt, to the daughter of Hero- 
dias and the story of St. John. 

Mr. Hawkins, of the British Museum, exhibited a 
silver seal of James IV. of Scotland, set on a modern 
handle, with the date 1510 upon it. Mr. Hawkins 


| 


most ingenious fancies of the most eminent artists. 
Perspective, Mr. Dwyer observed, constitutes one of 
the greatest obstacles to perfection in scenic effects; 
and he alluded to the defect which ordinarily appears 
in set-scenes, from being made up of various parts 
placed at intervals along the stage, each part drawn 
probably at a different perspective angle. The 
peculiar manner of treating perspective for theatri- 
cal purposes was explained. While the situation of the 
spectators varies greatly, the treatment must necessa- 
rily be imperfect. It is, therefore, usual to set out 


| scenery with two points of sight; but he preferred, 


in architectural subjects to have three, and to have 
them placed near the centre so as to counteract the 
effect of opposition in the horizontal features of the 


observed, that he had failed in finding any impression | wings, whereby the scenes frequently are made to 
of this seal—and a careful search had been made for | appear hoisted. Scenes showing ground in perspec- 


it both in Edinburgh and London. 


tive are frequently spoilt by the visible junction of 


The Duke of Northumberland exhibited an | the wings and the floor—thus disturbing the illusion 


antique gold ring, found at Prudhoe Castle. 


of distance attempted by the artist; and he would 


Lord Holmesdale exhibited a large metal dish of | tint the lower portion of the scene with colour 


Roman work, cast and then turned; anda most beau- | similar to that of the stage. 


Architectural drop- 


tiful gold fibula of the 9th or 10th century, found in | scenes were frequently objectionable from the same 


the Isle of Thanet in 1841. It was set with bits of 
coloured glass, tastefully arranged. 


The Dean of Westminster observed, that the front | all. 


of the first altar of Westminster Abbey has recently 
been discovered above the presses containing the wax 


} 


cause; and he maintained that they should never be 
thus applied, but only as pictures within frames if at 
The effects of linear and aerial perspective were 
adverted to; and the softening influences of colour 
in aerial perspective were described as pertaining to 


figures. This altar was, in all probability, removed | the highest order of artistic talent. Scenes of this 
when the tomb and oratory of Henry V. was erected. | kind are composed of a number of parts—the “ flats” 
It was some 12 feet long by 4 feet high—and admir- | representing sky and extreme distance, while the 
ably executed. There was a single figure of St. | middle distance and foreground are broken into pic- 


Peter, extremely beautiful. He was happy to add, 
that he had induced the Chapter to take it down and 


| 


turesque forms. Float-lights are placed behind these 
parts, and impart brilliant effects that no colouring 


give it a plate glass front. It would soon be on view, | can attain to, and resembling the sunny spots of a 
and the best time to see it would be by atwo o'clock | landscape. Linear perspective required, it was said, 
sun; and he would advise any member who came to | great consideration; and failures in street architecture 


see it to bring a powerful magnifying glass with him: 
it would bear the most minute examination. Mr. 
Eastlake was preparing an account of it. 

Letters were read from the Rev. Mr. Bingham, 
respecting an effigy in Mappowder Church, Dorset; 
and from Mr. Jabez Allies, on Roman remains dis- 
covered at Droitwich, the supposed Saline of the 
ancients. 





Decorative Art.—Mr. G. Cooper in the chair.— 
‘On the Scenery and Stage Decorations of Theatres,’ 
continued by Mr. J. Dwyer. The subject was resumed 
with an examination of the advantages derivable 
from placing scenery obliquely on the stage—referring, 
of course, to the wings and set-scenes, the flats or 
back-scenes being in the usual position. Some diffi- 
culties in perspective having been alluded to, it was 
stated that for drawing-rooms and apartments the 
scenery ought to be arranged with due regard to the 
ground-plan of what is to be represented. This 
would enable actors to enter or take leave in a 
complete manner, They would not be observable by 
those in the side boxes when approaching or lingering 
for that purpose, and their voices would reverberate 
and be carried into the body of the theatre. A scene 
in‘ The Flowers of the Forest,’ now being performed 
at the Adelphi, was described as an example; and 
also as clearly showing that with some attention to 
ground-plan in setting out an interior, together with an 


| 
| 





and similar subjects are often evident to the most 
uninitiated observer. The artist, however, has to 
contend with serious disadvantages from not being 
permitted to set out this class of scenes upon the 
stage instead of the painting-room; and the manner 
in which they are produced ought to be borne in mind 
when judging of their merits. Street architecture 
offers a peculiar difficulty from the actors influencing 
the scale by their comparative size. This illustrates 
the absurdity of placing a facade of the National 
Gallery or other well-known building, within the 
area of a theatrical scene without a proper regard 
to distance. As an instance ofa favourable effect, 
he named a scene in the ‘School for Scheming,’ at 
the Haymarket, representing portions of streets 
abutting on the Quay at Boulogne; which he consi- 
dered far removed from a commonplace effect ;—and 
that it also testified what might be obtained by 
placing scenery obliquely. Mr. Dwyer next alluded 
to thetaste with which Madame Vestris had presented 
her drawing-room scenes completely furnished. He 
admired this perfect kind of representation; and 
was pleased with the manner in which it had been 
extended to exteriors, garden scenes, &c.; and he 
referred to the garden scene to ‘ The Lady of Lyons,’ 
at Sadler’s Wells: in which the stage is covered with 
a painted cloth imitative of gravel walks, grass plots, 
shrubberies, &c.,—-producing together a very superior 
effect. In asnow scene in * The Battle of Life,’ at 
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the Lyceum, the stage was covered with ping 
canvas very successfully ; and in ‘The Flo 













































































































































the Forest’ the scene of a village church, w; be 
worn paths, &c., similarly meal, was pra heir faith 3 
and pleasing. Mr. Dwyer commented upon the onity of tr 
and starts usual to these matters; stating that ing oF Pa 
better scenes were exceptions, while the imperfect this picture. 
school retained the predominance. As one of the are 
earliest and most perfect illusions ever depi owe 
described a scene introduced in the opera of “Acisang Mr. _ 
Galatea.’ It represented a sea-shore, with pict tifying byt j 
foreground and mid-distance. The coming war oe 
dashed in foaming eddies upon the beach,and sweptthe fw ” the a 
shore with frothy surf; receding, it again ret principal 0 
accompanied by silvery notes and wild cadence, the poet's 
issuing from seashells. The action of the Opera pro, interest, rs 
ceeded while the bounding billow thus spent itself oy figure of i 
a shelving shore. This was, he considered, a truly interest “ 
exquisite combination of artistic and mechania) tw this ~ | 
skill; the ideal grandeur of the composition way wpher At 
a triumph in scenic art from its simplicity, truth. — 
fulness and beauty. The last scene in the ballet Onis - 
of ‘Coralia,’ at Her Majesty's Theatre, was alg ja his air ¢ 
described as an eminent example of scenic display, w 
Mr. Dwyer then noticed the machinery pertaining — 
to theatres; and recommended the use of painted bin a 4 
canvas, placed on rollers sufficiently lofty soas to dig bok i 
pense with the series of “curved,scolloped and straight the phi ‘ 
fly borders” ordinarily representing sky,&c. Henert pong 
reviewed the inconsistencies which occur from voul . ; 
and “ properties” being of a different period in cha- = < 
racter and style to that of historical dramas; men ae 
tioning a scene in * Lucia di Lammermoor,’ at the iors line 
Italian Opera House, Covent Garden. It represents iring 
a Norman interior, furnished with one chair of = in 
modern French style, and one table of doubtful For mo! 
period, the story of the opera being in 1669. He As the | 
contended that those adjuncts are important; and an 
that if costume, manners, and customs are rendered Brighte 
faithfully, they should receive equal attention. The And ta 
progress in the matter of costume from the time of Suet 
Garrick was noticed, and the properties introduced While the 
by John Kemble, Planché, and others were men- af the = 
tioned with encomium. The increasing taste of actor, — 
shown in careful dressing and wearing apparel, with aes 
a bearing in accordance with the period represented, youth, “ 
was also favourably commended as displaying re- nd ~ 
search and accurate study of their art. Mr. Dwyer , ayers 
drew attention to the force with which the varieties jy % Sie 
of colour in dresses may be developed by having ae 
regard to the background and to the position of the a 
actor. be Peale 
——___—___—— cture— 
as a MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. of Art the 
= etre, ov 
- a nO ogica. ociet y, 8. : . mony ou' 
Tons. Invitscls recently constiucted at Liverpool with scree foe. fal Raphaele 
pellers and Direct Acting Engines,’ by Joha Grantham, Two It 
Assoc. Inst. C.E. os 
Wep. Literary Fund, 3. tusing stt 
- . icroscopical Society, 8. to dwell_ 
— ociety of Arts, 8 —General Meeting. , 
— Ethnological Society, 8. with whic 
THUR. Society of Antiquaries, 8. fuelit 
— Royal Society, half-past 8. ’ ya 
Fri. Royal Institution, half-past 8.—Rev. E. Sidney ‘On the Para- cation, — 
sitic Fungi of Inhabited Houses.’ 
ee tther 
et a oN ee : artist has 
FINE ARTS decision | 
ROYAL ACADEMY. enphasi 
Mr. Herbert’s only picture, Our Saviour subject to characte 
his Parents at Nazareth (130) is one of the most poe a 
tical and imaginative in this collection. It represents - om al 
Christ as attending on his father in Galilee during haghten 
that period of which history makes no mention be aay 
yond what is found incidentally in St. Luke—that ¥ “ 
“the child grew and waxed strong in spirit, filled with per 
wisdom,” &c. The lines accompanying the title a u 
express the painter’s intention : ; dhet 
Perhaps the cross, which chance would oft design 8 In 
Upon the floor of Joseph’s homely shed, Would s 
Across Thy brow serene and heart divine tring 
A passing cloud of Golgotha would spread! J my Ki 
Joseph is seen plying his trade under a shed; while ides of 
Mary, seated at her spinning-wheel, suspends her ro 
operation at the approach of her Son—on whom yo 
gazes earnestly, and in whose countenance she seems eting 
to read the future. What legend, if any, may have 
P ma iy: ofa med 
suggested the idea we know not. This is one nd ma 
very few instances in the present Exhibition whereiD M 
the painter may be said to have made the language dene 
of his art subserve a high object. Mr. Herbert has Deiat t 
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isibly thrown into it that energy employed in 
scriptural illustrations of the old painters,_—who 
t with the two-fold incentive, devotion to 
faith and devotion to their art. It is the sin- 
earity of treatment—the absence of anything like 
ating oF pantomime—that makes the excellence of 
his picture. Spirituality is its high attribute; to 
ghich are united just expression, fine colour, and 
wing. 
re art = three pictures in this exhibition—tes- 
tifying by their diversities to variety of fancy and of 
. “John Milton visiting Galileo when a prisoner 
jp the Inquisition near Florence, in 1638 (385) is the 
princi of these ; and is founded on an lote of 
the poet’s youthful days related by himself. The 
interest, moral and pictorial, alike centre here in the 
of Galileo. The other forms—in spite of the 
isterest which attaches to Milton’s—are subordinate 
othis leadingone. The eye at once finds the philo- 
r out on the canvas, and stays with him there. 
The moral of the work hovers around the sage’s chair. 
Onhis forehead are the strong intellectuai lines, and 
iy his air and attitude—absorbed as he is with the 
tions which bolts cannot imprison nor power 
gut out—the bearing that show his mind to be to 
jim a kingdom and his dungeona mockery. As we 
jok on the calm and thoughtful face, we feel that 
the philosopher is not imprisoned. The sense of a 
freedom far beyond that of the narrow hearts which 
would abridge it for superstition’s sake takes pos- 
gsion of the spectator the moment he looks upon 
the picture. —Toilet Musings (188) expresses, in the 
fom of a youthful female, the sentiment of the fol- 
loving lines which form its epigraph in the cata- 





Morn in her hair, and morning in her heart— 

For morn, like all things, takes young beauty’s part! 

As the bright fingers weave, with careless care, 

Their sunshine through the shadows of her hair, 

The flitting doubts that saddened through her dream 

Brighten to hopes beneath the morning beam ; 

And tangled thought alike and tangled tress 

Smooth, as she muses, into loveliness—MS. 

While the fingers are busy with the long fair tresses 
of the maiden’s hair, the lighter suggestions of the 
cupation are tempered by a tone of thoughtfulness 
=not ashade too deep for the characters of happy 
youth, but deep enough to give a tone of tenderness 
ad worth to its expression. The sentiment is 
ethanced by great delicacy of colour; and altogether 
the subject is a charming one—likely, as we should 
imagine, to tempt the engraver.—Righteousness and 
Peace (37) “ kissing each other” in the language of 
the Psalmist, make the subject of Mr. Hart’s third 
picture—a study in a yet higher and more ideal style 
of Art than either of the others ; and in which a very 
felicitous arrangement of colour,—getting fine har- 
mony out of contrast,—lends itself expressively to a 
Raphaelesque treatment. 

Two Interiors (89 and 593) by G. Hardy are pro- 
musing studies from Nature ; on which we are induced 
tn dwell_because they are productions of a name 
wth which we are not familiar, ‘and exhibit great 
fidelity and refinement both in their colour and exe- 
tation—Charles Landseer’s Giving Alms (140) is 
mother of those medieval illustrations to which this 
utist has for some years past devoted himself. More 
decision of light and shade would have given greater 
enphasis to some of his groups. There is variety of 

t in the persons and in the heads, and 
feetness in the choice and management of the 
colour and in the negative tints. But more of power, 
Without affectation or conventionalism, would have 

tened the interest of the work. 

t. Grant’s portraits of Honourable Mrs. J. 
Wortley(177) and Mrs. Frederick Millbank (276), are 
Woof the best female ones in the exhibition. There 
Walways a refinement about his ladies which none 
of his imitators—and they are many—catch. If he 
Would superadd to his other qualifications improved 

wing, his pictures would gain greatly. His Rail- 
"ay King, George Hudson, M.P. (207), gives the 
of a reproved licensed victualler receiving dis- 
commendation for an extortionate bill or adulterated 
Neither is Henry Dover, Esq. (189), inter- 


ting asa subject—though there is ability in the pic- | 


ture, Mrs. Millbank is Mr. Grant's handsomest sitter, 
makes his most agreeable picture. 
Mr. Webster's 7 ‘illage Choir (104) well repays a 
weand careful inspection. It shows the extreme 
Pat to which the delineation of expression in the 


| human countenance may be carried and escape the 


exaggeration which is caricature. As its title demands, 
it gives the very ideal of a country choir—every indi- 
vidual member of which is a village amateur filled 
with a sense of his own musical ability and accom- 
plishment, vocal or instrumental. With what a 
visible conviction of his own importance is that clerk 
conducting the discordant elements of his supposed 
harmony; and how is his zeal responded to by the 
musical troop whom he governs with uplifted hand! 
He of the clarionet is well supported by the bass. 
The next performer is a wonderful piece of true ex- 
pression ; and never were there three more admirable 
studies than the three trebles—two little charity girls, 
simple and unaffected in their looks as plain and 
primitive in their costume, and the pretty, modest 
little creature on their right. The figures, in fact, 
are many—and full of meaning. The same artist's 
Portrait of Miss Ellen Young (142) is painted with 
much delicacy.— We must not omit to remark on the 
good feeling which has induced this artist to place a 
picture of great merit by himself, Instruction (666), 
in the Octagon Room, The example is one which 
we hope to see followed by future arrangers. 

Mr. Rothwell’s Study from Nature (160) is the 
best of his contributions. It is a study of a child’s 
head—full of life and freshness and brilliant in colour. 
Mr. S. Lawrence's portraits of The Chief Baron 
Pollock (168), Captain Sterling (176), and Professor 
Whewell (410), are not improvements in his art. 
Not only are they too large in scale and mannered 
in colour, but they fail in likeness—especially the 
first. This we regret; as Mr. Lawrence is one whose 
studies we have always regarded with interest—as 
individualized and original productions of a fresh 
mind. 

The Charity Boy's Début (187) by J. Collinson—a 
new name—gives good promise of a successful candi- 
date for the honours of a reputation in the school of 
Wilkie. The subject is a charity boy preparing for 
his début in an eleemosynary school, and undergoing 
the ablutions and dressing necessary to his entrée 
in public life. It augurs great future excellence. 

Miss E. Cole has found a subject for an interesting 
picture (574) in the account of Portia’s Death fur- 
nished by Valerius Maximus:—“ Being prevented 
from that death she wished for by the constant 
vigilance of her friends, she snatched some burning 
coals from the fire, and shut them close in her mouth 
till she was suffocated.” The picture is of the 
Bologna School; and though we wish the artist had 
chosen higher examples, it has yet great merits. 
Good expression, appropriate colour and a subdued 
tone of light make it one of the most interesting of 
its class in this Exhibition. 

With regard to the assemblage of rifacimenti 
and repetition which hang on these walls in the 
shape of female portraits, it were waste of time 
and space to particularize their demerits. It is 
sufficient to say that their authors go on, year after 
year, dealing out conventionalities—the long simper- 
ing faces, long and narrow necks, Lilliputian wrists 
and hands, compressed busts, small waists, swelling 
trains, and impossible feet—exhausting their stores 
of white satin and coloured ribbon—indulging in the 
eternal background of mannered sky, balustraded 
wall, gilded chair, and Turkey carpet-covered table 
—or the trunk-twisted beech, with autumnal tinted 
foliage and park-like distance terminated by an ultra- 
marined horizon. Such, then, is the degraded state 
to which has descended a class of representation 
once practised in this country by a Vandyke, a 
Reynolds and a Lawrence! Portrait painting is on 
the decline amongst us:—and the statistics of this 
Exhibition show that, whereas formerly the propor- 
tion of portraits to subject-pictures executed was as 
three to one, something like the converse is now 
the case. The rising race of painters are men of 
better education—more intelligent and less, let us 
hope, actuated by mercenary motive. A portrait of 
the Viscountess Maidstone (234) by the Hon. H. 
Graves—one of Mrs. Maberley (258) by R. Buckner 
—one of Mrs. Campbell of Skipup (302) by J. R. 





| Swinton—one of Mrs. Arthur Shirley (85) by T. M. 
| Joy—and one of Mrs. Fry and Son (307) by W. 
| Gush—are all exemplifications of the foregoing re- 
| marks. They are instances of affectation and un- 
| healthy taste. 

| Mr. Hollins’s only subject picture, entitled The 





Pulse (275), from the ‘Sentimental Journey,’ is an 
improvement on his later compositions — bating 
some inaccuracy of drawing in the legs. In por- 
traiture he has made great advance—his best in 
subject as in taste being those of Thomas Richardson, 
Esq. (21), and Gen. Wright Chevalier (172). The 
details of military costume in the latter are excel- 
lent. Mr.and Mrs. Cunliffe Lister Kay (226 and 
409) are clear and bright studies of plain people ; 
and Richard Gilbert Talbot (370) is a smart picture 
of a seemingly flippant man. 

Mr. Roberts has this year a picture, Antwerp 
Cathedral (57), which brings to our recollection his 
old Norman-French towns in the early part of his 
career. Though the light colour on the steeple may 
be a little too hot, it is beautifully drawn, and painted 
with great dexterity and judgment.—The effect of 
the dealing with all those buildings at its base gives 
scale and the idea of great altitude to the church and 
its spire. 4 Recollection of Spain (205)—obviously 
the tombs of Ferdinand and Isabella—is a picturesque 
combination of architectural details given with Mr. 
Roberts's unrivalled power of execution,—but cer- 
tainly not so finished as the majority of his works 
have been. The remaining one here, Edinburgh 
(360), is a view taken from the battlements of the 
old Castle wall and comprehending almost all the 
points of the northern city. The eye ranges 
over the old and new towns—embracing the Insti- 
tution, the Scott Monument, the Squares of St. 
Andrew and St. George, the Waterloo Rooms, the 
Calton Hill—by Leith Harbour to where the Forth 
meets the sky—or, on the right, to wherethe Salisbury 
Crags and Arthur's Seat terminate the view. A more 
interesting assemblage of localities could scarcely 
be imagined for the pencil of man—fraught as they 
are with historical reminiscences from the earliest 
time and descending to the most modern associations. 
In the base of the picture, for instance, is the loco- 
motive power propelling through a tunnel the un- 
pictorial train. This last object might have been 
omitted with advantage to the picture. Mr. Roberts's 
is a style well calculated for topographical and archi- 
tectural description; but if he would permit his 
honesty of noting down where details are concerned 
to be qualified by a little more imagination, his art 
would be a gainer. The picture is wanting in atmo- 
sphere. Had the distant water been less blue, more 
atrial, and marked with delicate gradation, much 
more of space and depth would have been obtained. 

Mr. John Chalon’s Arrival at Folkestone of the 
Steam-packet from Boulogne during the Gale on the 
20th Nov. last (86) is a provoking recollection of 
what most of us have had to endure. yavenny | 
a good sailor, the Artist may like to indulge in su 
reminiscences ; but we, who are not so physically en- 
dowed, cannot look on with equal composure. We 
feel for those humble specimens of humanity who 
seem scarce able to keep footing on the deck. Every- 
thing has evidently conspired to make the passage 
atrying one. The wind is still breezy: the billows, 
large and rolling chase each other over the inclining 
deck, and run out of the gunwales to fill the boats 
slung alongside. The smoke and fire that issue from 
the funnel obey the common impulse and combine 
to mark the boisterous time. To say, then, that a 
sight of Mr. Chalon’s picture excites unpleasing emo- 
tions is to pay him an appropriate compliment—to 
bear testimony to its truth. The effect would, how- 
ever, have been heightened had the execution been 
more careful. This, in the present instance, is its 
worst feature ;—though sketchiness and slightness 
may sometimes be a quality of fitness in the repre- 
sentation of such matters.—Mr. John Chalon co- 
operates with his brother in a larger picture entitled 
Serena among the Savage People (157)—Alfred 
Chalon being the author of the figures and John of 
the landscape. The passage illustrated is from 
Spenser :— 

Tho’ when as all her plaints she had displayed 

And well disburdened her engrieved brest, 

Upon the grass herself adowne she layed ; 

Where, being tyred with travell, and opprest 

With sorrow, she betook herself to rest. 

Tere whilest in Morpheus’ bosome safe she lay, 
Fearless of ought that mote her peace molest, 

False fortune did her safety betray 
into a ctennge iscl that 





i her delay. 
+ 


7 
And first they spoile her of her jewels deare, 
And afterwards of all her rich array. 


The two brothers here display that fancy which they 
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probably owe in no small degree to their long prac- 
tice of rapidly enunciating, or improvizing, their 
ideas. The picture bears the look of facility—almost 
to the extentof haste. The figures have that certain 
grace and exuberance of costume and appanage | 
which are at once the virtues and vices of the one— | 
while the bold and vigorous landscape of the other 
wants finish of painting to give it amenity. Though 
altogether the picture may not be looked on as the | 
most happy illustration of the text, yet the perfect | 
understanding with which each of the artists has en- 
tered into the feeling of the other—the harmeny of | 
the two in the one idea—and the abandon displayed 
in the performance—constitute in themselvesa merit, | 
though secondary, yet not unimportant. 

Once more does Mr. Abraham Cooper appear on 
the old ground that gave him fame—as the recorder | 
of the heroic deeds of our ancestors. His picture is | 
La Pucelle—Old Talbot and his Son at the Battle of , 
Patay (107). No one has more sedulously studied, | 
or better understands, the combination of form and 
mass essential to the description of the mélée or the 
battle ; and he has the art of adding to such combi- 
nation the accidental conformation—the casual look 
which is the proper attribute of the subject. In all | 
the minor features of costume and accessory he is at 
home :—from the appointment of the knight’s helm 
to the device on his shield he is an authority. His 
elaboration of details—in figure, horse, armour, and , 
accessories—is carried farther here than in most of | 
his works that we remember. There is, however, a 
want of strength and completeness in the bay-coloured | 
horse lying in the foreground next the frame.—In a 
smaller picture, The Slave Dealer (102), representing | 
a group of mounted Orientals purchasing women, we | 
have an instance of the same painter’s power to re- 
present repose as ably as he habitually depicts strife. | 

aap sage } 
SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 

Mr. Alfred Fripp contributes a number of Irish 
studies that cannot be thought advances on his works 
of the past year. With an obvious earnestness of pur- 
pose, and a solicitude to attend to detail which in the re- 
presentation of extremities is carried to excess, these 
drawings have not that simplicity and ingenuousness 
which are such a feature of his former productions. 
The Visionary (107) is poorly drawn: the feet being 
large and heavy, the abdomen swollen, the flesh tints | 
hot and mannered, and the whole conventional. 
Trish Rusticity (118) is no better. The Bog Cabin 
(129), representing a child standing at the door of | 
such a hut, is his best work here in reference to draw- 
ing, colour, or effect. The Hallowed Relic (172)—a 
peasant girl kneeling before an old Runic cross by 
the side of an ancient table monument, her head 
leaning on her left hand and her right resting ona 
head-stone—is relieved against a brilliant sun-set, 
which, making the various objects show dark upon | 
the light, produces much effect. The look of sun- 
light in the foreground has much truth — though in | 
the sky and distance it is exaggerated ; and in the 
former the proximity of the crude blue renders it 
too trenchant by contrast. The details of building,— 
cross and tombs,—are good in negative tones; while 
the flesh is generally too hot and wants half tints of 
grey to give variety. Connaught Peasants (201) dis- 
playsa very pretty group—a mother, whose child is 
about to embrace her; excellent in feeling, well drawn, 
and agreeable in colour, On the Welsh Hills (239) 
is much freer in style and more transparent—having 
little or none of the distemper mixture in its tinting. 
It is one of this artist’s best works. Absent Thoughts 
(266),—a woman at a spinning-wheel—-is admirable 
in position and good in drawing: and 4 Munster Girl 
(283) is equally good in character. 

Another figure painter remains yet to be noticed— 
Mr. Frederick Tayler: whose operations this year 
are not large in scale, but whose works are unsur- 
passed in their line. In their composition he exhibits 
a skill and readiness with a fertility of invention that | 
make each one of them distinct, and give to the ' 
range of his subjects in the aggregate an agreeable | 
variety. His mode of noting down circumstance is | 
facile—and this year combined with an amount of | 
accuracy that marks his great improvement and | 
has added a new charm to his style. A pair of sport- 
ing subjects—Dogs and Game (121) and On the 
Highland Moors (130) are on a large scale, and | 
admirable delineations of canine form. The dark | 


| 
| 
| 
i 


dog in the last of these is especially remarkable, 


Bringing Home the Deer (216) is excellent—so are 
(228) A Bridge in Glen Clunie, Abcrdeenshire — 
peasants returning home after their day’s work; 
Fording the Stream (236)—a Berghem-like composi- 
tion, Stag at Bay—Scene in a Rocky Glen in Brae- 
mar, Aberdeenshire (251)—full of incident, and 


| touched with great spirit; The Mountain Spring (261) 


—a boy drinking at a spring, at his feet dogs also 
slaking their thirst while a girl with milking-tub 
under her arm and tin pail in her hand is about to 
cross the streamlet into which the spring runs. The 
forms in this picture are enunciated with great skill. 
But more interesting still is the Blind Piper (286). 
The painter has thrown great feeling into this incident 
—a young and interesting girl carefully conducting her 
blind and aged sire across a narrow bridge under 
which a deep gully is visible. The solicitude and 
circumspection which she displays are in a charming 
spirit. Beautiful are the Mountain Stream in Brae- 
mar (295) and Evening—IWaiting for the Drovers 
(303). The latter is a powerfully expressed com- 
position of oxen with forms and conditions that will 
make them surely marketable. A contrast in senti- 
ment to the last is afforded by an elegant piece— 
Sunset—Return from the Chace. The horses and 
riders here show rank and breeding. More pleasing 
drawings than these we have not seen from Mr. 
Tayler’s easel. 

The Bridge of Sighs, Venice, looking towards the 
Grand Canal (127), by W. Callow, is a true and not 
commonly chosen point of view of this gloomy struc- 
ture. The same artist has a good study of Melrose 
Abbey (147). Conversazione (132) isa clever group 
of Italian boys by O. Oakley : and Seaford Cliffs, from 
Newhaven, Sussex (136), a fresh and breezy study, by 
Copley Fielding. 

There is good colour in the Ten Virgins (157) by 


| Miss Eliza Sharpe—though we regret that we cannot 


speak in praise of its composition or drawing. 
Truth and effect mark Mr. Joseph Nash’s Interior 
of the Church of Gisors, Normandy (169). Worthy 
of notice, also, is Goatfell Glen, Rossie, Isle of Arran 
(171):—and Windsor Castle, from Slough (180) is a 
bright and daylight looking study, evidently made on 
the spot, by Frederick Nash. Mr. S. Prout’s Milan 
Cathedral (183) had, with all its merits, nearly 
escaped us. It isa striking rendering of the marble- 
fronted Duomo, with its incongruous style and the old 
picturesque piazza by which it is approached. 

Has not Mr. Bentley, in his Sea Piece, Coast of 
North Wales (189) had a recollection of Mr. Field- 
ing? In Mr. Cristall’s Scotch Peasant Girl Embroi- 
dering Muslin at Luss, Loch Lomond, (222) Nature 
unfettered by the restraints of fashion in manner or 
in dress is exhibited ina simple, chaste, and classical 
study. The single tree so formally placed in the 
centre of Mr. David Cox’s view, Near Atherstone, 
Yorkshire (227) has marred an otherwise richly- 
coloured treatment. Mr. Palmer’s Corn Field — 
Cloudy Morning (241) deserves notice—as do the 
luscious Black and Green Grapes with which Mr. 
Hunt tantalizes us in 245. The Snow Drift—Valley 
of Chamouni, Savoy (249), should be mentioned for 
its truth. Mr. Palmer's Gipsy Dell—Moonlight (253) 
is too clever and original-looking to be overlooked. 
Mount Edgecumbe, seen over Drake's Island, Plymouth 
Sound (255), by Copley Fielding, is a vivid resem- 
blance of the scene. 

Hedge Sparrow's and Robin's Nests (285), by Mr. 
Hunt, is wonderfully true. Eggs, thatch, wool, 
twigs, feathers are all done to perfection. A study 
of a rough-looking old man misnamed a monk (298) 
is also good :—and so are two drawings by Mr. Oakley, 


| A Girl at a Spring (306) and Gipsy Sisters (312). 


The first is Mr. Oakley’s best drawing here; and 
makes us regret that one possessed of so much power 
in noting down the beauty of female face and form 
should not essay more important themes. —Our 
notice must conclude with mention of a delicate little 
fresh scene On the Ouse, near Stantonbury, Bucking- 
hamshire (317) by H. Gastineau ; and a beautiful 
coloured Scene in Glen Tulloch, Argyleshire (316), by 
Mr. Copley Fielding. 
ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE FREE EXHIBITION OF 
MODERN ART. 

Tue first Exhibition of a society under the above 

title has established itself this year at the Egyptian 
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Hall, in Piccadilly :—intending. os 06s @f nn 
—like that the Lowther Arcade, whet, es ie 
is the sole purpose—to appeal to the publie rm 
the verdict by which the works of its members hate 
been excluded from the walls of other institutions, 
But in addition to such rejected works there ap 
here many pictures whose authors have had them 
on hand for years; and which have seized this 
new opportunity to “revisit the glimpses of the 
sun. An Address prefixed to the descriptive cate 
logue, and written in a highly utilitarian spirit, sayy, 
—“ By throwing open their works to the 
free of charge, they [the members] exhibit they 
manufactures to the world. They encourage an 
acquaintance with it; and when an exchange 
made each man gains an equivalent. A picture a 
statue, and a shawl are made for exchange, Art has 
its mercantile, as its social, value. The artist livesby 
his works; and the necessity of having a show-roog 
for them is as evidently paramount to him as to the 
shawl manufacturer.” By this new institution, it js 
declared that there is “an end put to all thos 
heart-burnings and jealousies hitherto periodically 
prejudicial in the artistic world; and, united to the 
pleasure afforded the public, there are strong grounds 
to hope for solid improvement in the Art of the 
country by the manly and generous emulation of 
artists who, placed fairly, can fairly contrast their 
powers.” 

With these objects, it is to be regretted that the 
commodities—to use the homely phraseology of the 
new Association—here offered are not of an onder 
calculated, in our opinion, for their advancement, 
Our own time would be mis-spent and that of our 
readers wasted in the attempt to go into detailed de. 
scription. One picture of high excellence (No. 7 in 
the Catalogue)—Shipwrecked People on a Raft at- 
tacked by a Shark, by F. Biard, has, however, found 
its way hither. On a raft a group of females, con- 
sisting of a middle-aged person who supports a half 
fainting young one, recoil from an approaching 
shark—at whom a man with all his strength is aim- 
ing a deadly blow. The powerless look of the 
younger woman—the terror and astonishment of the 
elder—the deadly resolve and concentration of pur- 
pose in the eye of the foreshortened man about to 
strike the monster—all bespeak vividness of imagi- 
nation seconded by masterly drawing, and a power 
in appropriate colour that make this one of Mr, 
Biard’s best—though one of his smallest—produe 
tions, The dead body lying at the far end of the 
raft and the promised succour in the distant ship aid 
the dramatic effect. The work is the only one her 
worthy of a visit ;—and the new Association must have 
better things to show if it would justify the necessity 
of its institution or give promise of its usefulness. It 
is not impossible that for a time the fear of being 
ranked among the “ rejected” may have kept back 
contributors from this Exhibition ;—but certain its 
that unless more room can be found for the Acade 
micians by the removal of the national collection @ 
same other means—so as to prevent the necessity of 
rejection on a large scale and the still more fatal it 
jury of hanging pictures where they have no chance 
of being seen—we should be glad to see provision 
made elsewhere in a right spirit for the remedy of 
such inevitable injustice, and a determination on the 
part of the artists ably to support such an effort at 
righting themselves. 

THE GRAPHIC SOCIETY. ; 

Ar the sixth meeting of the Graphic Society, which 
took place on the 11th inst., we noticed the following: 
an early picture by Turner of a scene in the Alps 
grand and simple as regards both effect and colouw— 
contributed by Mr. Allnot; one of the series of 
drawings by Turner for the England and Wales—vej 
striking ; several French Daguerréotypes ; some 
pencil drawings from figures of Fra Angelico; i 
sketches from nature, by Mr. Ruskin—all contributed 
by Mr. Ruskin; a few sketches by Archer of anti- 
quities in London —displaying much truth ; 
frames of drawings of female heads, by John Wright: 
the original cartoon drawing for the picture of Dt 
Johnson in the waiting-room of Lord Cheste 
and a small oil painting of a female head, by E. Mt 
Ward ; a highly wrought drawing by Derby from 8 
picture by Edwin Landseer—a long picture, Retunr 
ing from Deer Stalking,’ in the possession 
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= of Lansdowne ; an unfinished portrait of an 
man and another of a young lady, by Boxall 
ed by strong individuality of character and 
of expression, with great purity of colour 
M pe fiesh tints; a carefully-drawn profile in chalk, 
. Wyon, of the poet Wordsworth ; a proof of a 
t engraved by Charles Lewis from the pic- 
by Herbert of ° Converting the Early Britons to 
fhrstianity’ successfully conveying the character 
the original ; some interesting specimens of china 
a beer-jug covered with designs exhibiting the use 
gthe hop, by Townsend—the lid of which was a 
. also a design for a salt-cellar by the same 
‘¢: a design, for an inkstand, by John Bell— 
nh, it appears, for a collection of art-manufac- 
ont ested by Felix Summerly; and the original 
gech by John Wood of *The Ascension,’ designed 
gr the altar-piece of the church at Bermondsey. 
Qn the whole, the display was less attractive on this, 
ie last, meeting than on any other occasion during 
the present season. 


wR. NASH'S DRAWINGS OF WINDSOR CASTLE. 

Aseries of twenty-four water-colour drawings by 
Wr, Nash, exhibiting views of the principal features 
of Windsor Castle, interior and exterior, will be 
abmitted to public inspection next week. In these 
iawings Mr. Nash has surpassed all his former 
works, They evidence the advantages which sound 
education alone will confer. The training in the 
fice of the architect, the knowledge of structure geo- 
metrically, and the constant practice of perspective, 
inform the mind soundly. In the subordinate article 
dexecution even, the radical character of his studies 


In No, 1—a smartly-touched view of the ‘ Grand 
Saircase'—the architectural detail is jug} and freely 
apressed. The ‘Guard Chamber,’ No. 2,—with its 
interesting relic, the mast of the Victory, in the 
entre, surrounded by armour and weapons—is its 

ant. The view of the ‘Green Drawing-room* 
(3) istich and deeply-toned. The ‘ Private Dining- 
pom’ (4) presents a sight with which the public is 
macquainted—the royal table dressed for dinner. 
In the ‘Crimson Drawing-room’ (5), whose name 
done indicates its predominant hue—the reds are 
very ably managed and not monotonous, The ‘South- 
east View of the Castle—Feu de Joie on the Prince of 
Wales's Birthday’ (6), isa bold and romantic scene— 
vith which the modern costume of the soldiery 
warcely assorts. The ‘Queen's Private Sitting- 
wom’ (7) is rich and picturesque in details, and 
most characteristically touched. In the ‘ Quadrangle 
looking West, the Emperor of Russia and Prince 
Albert going out tothe Review’ (8), theartist has added 
the interest of excellent likenesses. Rich to mag- 
tificence is ‘St. George's Hall’ as it appears at an 
Intertainment given by Her Majesty to Royal 
Visitors (9). Mr. Nash has displayed variety of 
diect in the moonlit ‘Quadrangle looking East- 
mad’ (10), enlivened by an appropriate incident, the 
«rival of a royal visitor. It looks, perhaps, a little 
to light from its proximity to dark and deep-toned 
uteriors, The ‘ White Drawing-room’ (11) shows 
the royal breakfast—the Prince seated and Her 
Majesty approaching the table. The ‘ Lower Ward, 
with the View of St. George’s Chapel and Round 
Tower’ (12) is picturesque: and the three views in 
the Corridor (13, 15, 19) are rich in colour and 
tue in effect. The last, entitled ‘The Angle of the 
Corridor’ is surprising for truth. Gay, brilliant, and 
dsylight-looking is the * Eastern View of the Castle 
ad Garden’ (16), as seen when Her Majesty walks 
a the Terrace accompanied by her illustrious Visitor. 
A preparation for a state dinner is shown in the 
Waterloo Gallery’ (17). The royal portraiture is 
od in * St. George’s Hall—entrance of Her Majesty 
wets Philippe to the Banquet’ (18). What is 


*Rubens’s Room’ (20) is exhibited with the 
French Ki 


‘wench King receiving the civic addresses. The 
ety dignitaries figure with their accustomed para- 
liaand pomp. As the artist in the Crimson 

ad Green Rooms has shown his skill in the manage- 
_— the respective colours, so does he shine in 
ceremony of the Order of the Garter intro- 

d in the ‘ Throne-room’ (21)—where the pre- 
. inant hue is dark blue. Admirably has he made 
e deep rich tone of the pannelled wall and detailed 
8 Oppose, and reconcile the eye to, the great 


masses of cold blue damask and the costumes with 
which the several knights assembled are invested. 
The harmony is perfect. Do we not in the‘ Library’ 
(22) recognize Mr. Glover exhibiting to visitors 
some of the treasures in his charge—some manuscript 
illumination, or, perhaps, his Holbein drawings? In 
the ‘ Vandyke Room’ (23), a party of fashionables are 
visiting the gallery; and an artist in the distance 
suspends his labour of copying to explain the virtues 
of his subject. In the ‘ Private Chapel’ (24), the 
head of Her Majesty is visible in the gallery.—Mr. 
Nash has shown skill and great power of variety in 
these twenty-four drawings. 





MR. LESLIE’S LECTURE. 

On Monday last, Mr.C. R. Leslie, R.A. delivered 
a lecture on painting at the Literary Institution at 
Brixton. His chief illustrations were drawn from 
Raphael and the Dutch school. There was nothing, 
he said, of affected sentimentality about Raphael. 
In a graceful and happy manner of introducing 
children he is stiil without a rival. Children are 
generally represented by painters as taking too great 
an interest in what is above their years ;—as in that 


duced a child kissing the hem of Our Saviour's 
garment. There was nothing of this improbable 
excitement in the cartoon of ‘The Beautiful Gate,’ 
or ‘The Sacrifice at Lystra.’ Raphael's most im- 
posing works as regards size are in the Vatican at 
Rome; but the pictures which place him still higher 
as an examiner of man are the Cartoons at Hampton 
Court. No one tells a story better than Raphael— 
Hogarth alone excepted. In ‘ The Sacrifice at Lystra’ 
you see what has passed and is just passing. In that 
style which is to be considered as peculiarly Raphael- 
esque, there is nothing better than the figure of 
St. Peter kneeling in the boat. In ‘The School of 
Athens,’ Sterne particularly commends the figure of 
the philosopher. That Raphael and Michael An- 
gelo were not great colourists in the Venetian sense of 
the word is to be attributed to the time which they 
spent in the study of the antique;—while the Vene- 
tian painters, neglecting the antique, dedicated 
their time to Nature alone. The frequent examin- 
ation of white surfaces must necessarily deaden 
the eye to tints of a warmer hue. The first thing 
that is attainable in Art is colour. 
exhibit great taste in the warmth, and beauty, and 
arrangement of their colours; and Mr. Leslie still 
finds himself stopping at shop-windows to look at the 
decorations ofa common tea-chest—in which there is 
much to admire, though light and shadow and perspec- 
tivearealike neglected. The Chinese have nothing 
but early Art: and since the extension of their 
trade their pictures have infinitely deteriorated owing 
to their ludicrous attempts at light and shadow. The 
ill effects of a too close study of the antique are still 
more discernible in Guido and Nicholas Poussin than 
in Raphael and Michael Angelo. Hogarth and 
Reynolds were admirable colourists;—and we have 
many amongst ourselves who paint with a fine sense 
of the beauties of the Venetian and Dutch schools 
—while continental artists continue to paint as if 
they had never seen a respectable-coloured picture. 
Mr. Leslie then said he would pass to the Dutch 
school, and the consideration of the works of Teniers, 
Jan Steen, De Hooghe, Terburg, Nicholas Maes, and 
Metzu. He had omitted Gerard Dow, whose name 
was generally associated with the six he had men- 
tioned. The works of this artist he thought were 
over-estimated; and people believed they saw more 
in his pictures than was really to be found there 
because it was said he elaborated with so much care 
that he spent three days upon so easy an article asa 
broomstick. There was not much subject, so-called, 
in Terburg’s pictures. His works can have very little 
interest toany buta painter. They are full, however, 
of taste and colour and light and shade; while they 
too often represent little more than a vulgar-faced 
woman, in the dress of a lady, throwing herseif back 
in a chair and draining a long Dutch glass of wine 
—or perhaps coarser liquor. De Hooghe was an 
admirable artist,—and one of the very best for sunny 
effects in the whole of the Dutch school. Nor would 
it be easy to find a better example of his powers 
than that wonderful picture of *‘ The Card Players’ in 
the Queen’s Collection at Buckingham Palace—and 





of which a careful. copy was then before them. 





piece of false sentiment where a painter has intro- | 


Even the Chinese | 








Nicholas Maes studied under Rembrandt; and he is 
just enough like Rembrandt to show that he had 
studied under him. “ When in the National Gal- 
lery, I seldom,” said Mr. Leslie, “ omit to pass a few 
minutes before an admirable little picture by this 
master bequeathed to that institution by the late 
Lord Farnborough. Story ithasnone. The picture 
is that of a woman employed in scraping a parsnip; 
while a child is looking on with such life-like intent- 
ness as if nothing were of such importance as scraping 
a parsnip.” Cuyp, he said, is another great painter 
of the Dutch school;—whose reputation, however, is 
of very recent date. Mr. Leslie was old enough to 
remember when a fine picture by Cuyp would sell 
for fifteen or fifty pounds—which, if brought to the 
hammer now, would realize a thousand or fifteen 
hundred. Such is the history of a reputation :—and 
we may read the same thing in our own country. 
“ Hogarth has been properly appreciated only within 
my own time,”’ said Mr. Leslie; “and Wilson and 
Constable are as yet imperfectly felt and understood.” 
It is proper to add, that the above is a very im- 
perfect sketch of Mr. Leslie's lecture—and that 
it was the first which that artist has delivered. 
He possesses many requisites for becoming a 
popular lecturer :—but should he care to appear a 
second time in the same character (which we trust 
he will), he will do well to throw Lanzi and other 
writers overboard, and rely upon his own tact and 
observation. We can read Lanzi and Reynolds at 
home ;—but we went to Brixton to hear Mr. Leslie. 



















Fixe Arr Gossir.—Messrs. Smith of Lisle-street 
have, weare informed, just purchased from the Messrs. 
Woodburn—who are retiring from the print-selling 
business—their entire stock of prints for the large 
sum of ten thousand pounds. Amongst the mass 
of choice things which it contains is the well-known 
Aylesford collection of Rembrandt etchings—wanting 
the thirteen which were some time since disposed of 
to Mr. Holford for three thousand guineas. This 
collection affords an excellent opportunity for the 
country to acquire for the Print-room of the Museum 
nearly all the prints in which the Rembrandt collec- 
tion there is deficient : while at the coming sale of the 
Verstoelk prints three or four etchings that would 
still be wanting may be obtained. Our national col- 
lection would then be not only superior to that of 
Paris,—but even to that of Amsterdam. In fact, we 
should have the most complete collection of Rem- 
brandt’s etchings—and in the finest state—in the 
world. It is earnestly to be hoped that the autho- 
tities will not miss so golden an opportunity for 
completing this valuable series. 

The report of the Council of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects delivered to their annual gene- 
ral meeting on the 3rd inst. offers a reason for the 
refusal of that body to accede to Mr. Weale’s pro- 
posal of publishing annually a volume illustrative of 
the works of the members. The Council stated that, 
as the plan required them to guarantee a supply of 
matter for the volume by the members—which they 
had not power to compel—it was necessarily de- 
clined. The Builder states that a body of thirty-four 
architects have memorialized the Council of the 
Institute, requesting the aid of that body in the 
establishment of an Architects’ Benevolent Fund to 
alleviate the wants of the less fortunate members of 
the profession. 

Her Majesty’s Commissioners of Fine Arts have 
just issued the following*notice respecting the Exhi- 
bition of oil paintings in Westminster Hall in June 
next :—“ Her Majesty's Commissioners of Fine Arts 
hereby give notice that oil paintings intended for 
exhibition are to be sent to Westminster Hall, be- 
tween the hours of ten and five, from Monday the 
31st of May to Saturday the 5th of June; but no 
painting will be received after that day. Each ex- 
hibitor is required to send together with his work a 
letter containing his name and address, with such 
title or quotation descriptive of his work as may be 
intended for publication, subject to the approval of 
the Commissioners. The name of the exhibitor is also 
to be written on each specimen sent by him. The 
artists may send their works in frames or not, as they 
please; butin the event of frames being sent they must 
be of moderate width. ‘I'he artists, or their agents, will 
not be admitted into the Hall at the time of deposit- 
ing the works sent for exhibition; but one or more 
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days will be appointed for varnishing or retouching 
the pictures after they shall have been arranged. No 
picture will be allowed to be retouched except by 
the artist himself. Every possible care will be taken 
of the pictures; but, in case of injury or loss, the 
Commissioners will not be responsible.” 

We may mention that no tickets to view the royal 
pictures by Winterhalter in St. James's Palace 
will now be issued from the Lord Chamberlain’s 
office; but on and after Monday next, tickets may 
be obtained (in the same manner as orders to view 
the state apartments in Windsor Castle) upon appli- 
cation to Messrs. Paul and Dominic Colnaghi, 
printsellers, No. 14, Pall Mall East; Mr. Moon, 
printseller, No. 20, Threadneedle Street; Mr. 
Mitchell, librarian, No. 33, Old Bond Street; and 
Messrs. Ackermann & Co., printsellers, No. 96, 
Strand. We may state, too, that the public are now 
admitted to view the New House of Lords without 
tickets on appeal days,—which are Mondays, Tues- 
days and Thursdays,—from 11to 4. The admission on 


Saturdays will still be by ticket to be obtained at the | 


Lord Chamberlain’s office on Wednesdays only. 

Mr. Jesse, in a letter to The Times called for by 
somestrictures whichappeared in that paper,—regard- 
ing the economy practised in the expenditure on the 
palace and gardens at Hampton Court,—indicates an 
intention on the part of the Woods and Forests to 
restore the fountains in the park and gardens,—esti- 


mates for the restoration having been already pre- | 
pared and laid before the Commissioners.—A pro- | 


posal has been circulated by Mr. R. C. Lucas, the 
sculptor, a native of Salisbury, to restore to the chantry 
and tomb of William of Wykeham, at Winchester, 
the statues which formerly occupied the niches:—the 
possibility of doing which he grounds on discoveries 
which he has made amongst the numerous fragments 
of statues lying in the crypt of the Cathedral. 

During the past week the well-known collection, 
principally of Italian pictures, the property of the 
late John Proctor Anderdon, Esq., of Farley Hall, 
has been on view at Messrs. Christie & Manson’s. 
They are to be sold this day. 

We hear that the competition for the prizes offered 
by the Society of Arts in respect of designs for 
manufactures is very great. Upwards of three hun- 
dred designs for articles of all kinds—goblets, cups, 
lamp-pillars, glass, paper hangings, printing, weaving, 
&c.,—have been sent in during the last week ; being 
nearly eight-fold the amount of the quantity received 
in the previous year, when this class of prizes was 
first established. The present result of this new 
movement is a satisfactory proof that the time was 
tripe for it; and promises well for its ultimate influence 
on the taste and improvement of our manufactures, 

Mr. Allen’s large landscape which we noticed in 
our review of the Suffolk Street Gallery, ‘The Vale 
of Clwyd—seen from the Hills dividing Flintshire 
from Denbighshire’ has been selected by one of 
the three-hundred-pounds prizeholders of the Art 
Union. 

The Paris papers state that the antiquities dis- 
covered at Khorsabad in 1843 are now placed in two | 
saloons on the ground-floor of the Louvre;—where 
the public will be admitted to see them for a few 
days. According to the orders of the King, all the 
antiquities of Greece, Algeria, Asia Minor, and 
Egypt, are being placed in the rooms of the ground- 
floor of the Louvre, so as to fill all the space com- 
prised between the peristyle of the side of the Rue 
du Coq and that of the Pont des Arts. The portion 
of the rez-de-chaussée fronting the Church of Saint- 
Germain-l’Auxerrois will receive the three former | 
divisions; and the Egyptian monuments will be 
classed in the rooms facing the river. 

A grand and impressive ceremonial recently took | 
place in Paris on the occasion of the final deposit | 
at the Invalides of the remains of the two Grand | 
Marshals of the Palace of the Emperor Napoleon in | 
the two vaults prepared for them at the side of their | 
master’s tomb.—We may add here that the King of 
the French has decided that the statue of General | 
Drouot shall be placed in the Gallery of Versailles: | 
and the town of Nancy has called on France in | 
general, and the army in particular, to aid it in 
erecting a statue to the same illustrious soldier. 

The discovery of an important monument recently 
dug up near the town of Laruaca, on the coast of | 
Cyprus, was communicated a few days ago to the | 


by numerous eminent performers. 


circular-headed stone, 8 ft. 2 in. high, 2 ft. 3 in. 
wide, and 1 ft. 3 in. thick. On the face is sculptured, 
in basso-rilievo, the figure of a man,—his right hand 
raised, as if in the act of speaking, and in his left a 
staff. He wears atiara; and the fashion of his beard 
and hair resembles very much that of the sculptures 
lately brought to light by the French Consul at 
Mossul. From the waist to the feet the long-fringed 
robe is covered with cuneatic or wedge-shaped cha- 
racters, which are continued on the back-ground and 
on thesidesof the monument. The figure is inclosed 
in an arch-shaped cavity; in the upper part of which 
are engraved certain emblems resembling so closely, 
in this and other particulars, the rock sculptures of 
the opposite coast at Nahr al Kelb (the ancient 
Lycus) that it is hardly to be doubted that this iso- 
lated monument of Cyprus records the same con- 
quest as the immoveable tablets of the Syrian coast. 
Fortunately, the inscription here is ina much more 
| perfect state of preservation than those of the oppo- 
site coast, which have been exposed for so many cen- 
turies to the rude blast and the corrosive action of 
|the spray. Of these Assyrian monuments and their 

Egyptian companions, sculptured in the living lime- 
| stone of the coast of Syria, a detailed account was 





| published some years ago by the Royal Society of 


Literature; and a cast of the most perfect of the 
| Assyrian figures was presented to the trustees of our 
national collection by Lord Prudhoe,—now placed in 
the antechamber of the Egyptian saloon. But to re- 
turn tothesubject. The very remarkable progress that 
has been made by Col. Rawlinson in the decipher- 
ment of the cuneatics of Persepolis, and the satis- 
factory results obtained by Dr. Hincks of Belfast, 
Col. Rawlinson, and Mr. Norris, independently of 
each other, in the cuneatics of Assyria (the language 
| of the monuments of Nahr al Kelb), induce a hope 


that this monument of Cyprus may soon be explained, | 


'and prove a valuable text and record of early and 


important events in the history of the adjacent | 


continent. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


M. ROPHINO LACY’S HANDELIAN OPERATIC CON- 
CERTS, at the HANOVER-SQUARE ROOMS, on the Evenings ef 
May 17th, 25th, 31st, and June 8th, will consist entirely of Vocal and 
Instrumental Pieces (gems), selected from Handel’s Forty Italian 
Operas, which have slept in oblivion for one hundred years, and are 
entirely unknown to the present generation. Vocalists: — Miss 
Delcy, Miss M. B. Hawes, wr. Manvers, and Mr. H. Phillips. Lec- 
turer and Music Director, M. Rophino Lacy. Leaders, Mr. T. 
and Mr. Dando. Pianoforte, Mr. J. L. Hatton. 
Lindley. Contra-Basso, Mr. Howell. For Prospectuses, &c., apply 
to Mr. Green, Royal Seraphine-maker, 33, Soho-square, and the prin- 
cipal Musicsellers. 

MR. BLAGROVE’S CONCERT, WEDNESDAY EVENING, 


Cooke 





| June 9, under the immediate Patronage of H.R.H. the Duke of Cam- | 


bridge, and H.R.H. the Duchess of Gloucester, will take place at the 
HANOVER ROOMS; at which, Mr. Blagrove will be assisted by 
Herr Pischek, Mr. John Parry, Miss Rainforth, the Misses Williams, 
Madame Dulcken, Mr. R. Blagrove, and other artists. The orchestra 
will be numerous and complete. Conductor, Mr. Lucas. Tickets to 
be had of Mr. Blagrove, 3, Store-street ; and at the Music Shops. 
MENDELSSOHN’S‘ FIRST WALPURGIS NIGHT’ and HAN- 
DEL’S ‘ALEXANDER’S FEAST,’ will be performed at EXETER 
HALL on MONDAY EVENING, May 3ist. Principal Vocal Per- 
formers— Miss Birch, Miss Duval, Mr. Manvers, and Mr. H. Phillips. 
The Chorus will consist of the Members of Mr. Hullah’s Upper Sing- 
ing School; and the Orchestra, of Mr. Willy’s Concert Band, assisted 





Conductor, Mr. JOHN HULLAH. 
Tickets—Area, 2s.; Reserved Seats in Western Gallery, 3s.; Re 
served Seats in Area, 5s.; may be had of Mr. Parker, Publisher, 445, 
West Strand, of the principal Musicsellers, and at the Apollonicon 
Rooms. 





Puitnarmonic Concerts.—The pressure of the 
season—the first kindling of Summer's heat—and the 
remembered brilliancy of the Fourth Concert—all con- 
tributed to make the Fifth go off a trifle more flatly 
than the excellence of the music demanded. One 
or two of the instruments in the band, too, were 
either tired or over confident—whence happened 
certain entrances and exits beyond the Conductor's 
control and beside his wishes. The Sinfonia by 
Haydn, in G minor, was new to us; and its quaint, 
charming and simple minuet well merited its encore. 
The two middle movements of Beethoven’s Sinfonia 
in a could hardly have gone better;—the andante 
narrowly escaping repetition. The overture to 
‘Oberon,’ too, was duly spirited. But when perfect 
execution of well-beloved works is so nearly reached, 
as at present is our case, the cry for a new composer 
is not far from breaking out. Will Germany let us 
wait in vain for symphonies, cantatas, and concert- 
overtures? The freshest pleasure of the evening was 
young Joachim’s performance of Beethoven’s violin 
concerto—which no old Joachim or John could have 
played in a more masterly style, 


Syro-Egyptian Society of London. It consists ‘ofa 


Violoncello, Mr. | 


is so natural and noble that there is noapylvi., = 
the epithet “Prodigious;” which implig 2 8% 
forced, out of season, and pushed beyond its het 
growth. We expect Joachim to advance 
further—if not in mechanical dexterity_as = 
for his own instrument and for the orchestra: ~ 
—who knows?_to prove the successor, with wit 
and emendations, of Spohr. € was secsined wt 
the utmost applause; and never was the Onan 
(the two first movements of which would stand for 
ried with most other writers * 
‘he singers were Madame Persiani and §j : 
The Italian vocalists have never been psn 
the Philharmonic Concerts—and Noy satisfy ian 
less than ever, from the increased lustre and life of 
the full performances. In short, how to alternate 
such vocal music as shall interest the classical hearer 
with great instrumental works remains to be 
dilemma which, in our time at least, only Malibras 
entirely solved, by the wonderful fervour and Scientific 
skill of her singing. This so often passed beyond 
the bounds of pure vocalism as to be, therefore, more 
in harmony with its place than the best enn 
tion or most chaste expression of her sister canig. 
trici. But the Philharmonic public has got past the 
airs, duetts, &c., which contented it in Malibran’y 
day : and in this department again is to be heard the 
call for “ something new.”’—The room was very ful), 


































Tue Musicat Unton.—At the fourth Matinée, 
Vieuxtemps led Mozart’s well-known Quartett ae 
major, No. 6, and Beethoven's in §£ flat (No. 10), 
with Signor Piatti for violoncello, the other parts 
being filled by M. Deloffre and Mr. Hill. Fail 
Herr Ernst, on one of his good days (and then Ernst 
is incomparable as a player of chamber music), M. 
Vieuxtemps exceeds all his contemporaries in passion 
and finish of style; while he is superior to the splendid 
| violinist with whom we have compared him in breadth 
and brilliancy of tone. Again, a short morceau de 
salon exhibited him as the surest and most wonderful 
executive player now extant. Others may excite, 
and have excited us more ; but that is a matter in 
| which sympathies have a share. Few, if any, have 

ever satisfied us more entirely than M. Vieuxtemps; 
| who seems year by year to add to his resources, and 
his certainty in producing them. Signor Piatti, too, 
played a bolero by Franchomme with perfect com- 
mand over his instrument, and that Italian elegance 
and passion (without Italian exaggeration) which is 
so captivating. His tone, however, seems thinner 
than it was;—or is it the unsuitableness of Williss 
Rooms to musical effects ? 


| = tn 

Concerts OF THE WEEK.— When, in consequence 
of Time's inevitable spite, “ Fui” becomes the Artist's 
device, his course of action ought, we think, to be 
easier than that of the Critic;—since, whereas the 
| operations of the former depend upon his own plea 
sure, the latter has no alternative save to dix 
| tinguish good from evil for the sake of public profit 
| Nevertheless, in place of commenting on M. Ales 
| andre Boucher’s violin playing as it now is, we shall 
| satisfy our consciences by reminding the reader that 
it was among the wonders of European instru- 
mental art many years ago. We will dwell fors 
moment on one of the attractions of his Matinée. 
Herr Brandt sang some German lieder with more 
polish than is the rule with German singers,—and 4 
voice well worth watching, so as to secure its intone 
tion, which as yet is uncertain. German musicians 
seem now in the ascendant. From M. Boucher's, we 
crossed to Herr Kuhe’s Matinée ; where the concer 
giver’s own finished and sound pianoforte playing 
was supported by the Helmesbergers, and by singing 
from Madame Jenny Lutzer, Madame Knespel, and 
Herr Hélzel. Our excellent countrywomen, 100, 
Miss Dolby and the Misses Pyne figured honourably 
in Herr Kuhe’s programme. ; 

In the evening, the Society of Female Musicians 
gave its Concert, which included many matters of 
interest ; among others, Bach’s triple Concerto, pe 
formed as at the Kearns’ Concert, And, as if by 
way of illustrating the universality which place 
Mendelssohn at the head of European compost 
we had his English song ‘ By Celia’s arbour.’ 
we beg to recommend to all imitators who fancy they 
areapproaching classical originals by grim and un 











His performance | 


attempts at second-rate German music, A sweeter 
melody, more naturally conducted yet more at 
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redeemed from commonplaces, has been rarely 
alt Dr. Mendelssohn's four-part song, too,* When 
bs West with Evening glows,’ which was always new 
Ye basa beauty and an interest, clear of vexatious 
as such as few besides himself can reach. 
zbss but to write his opera (and this we fancy, 
Malle. Lind leaves the stage, will yet come) 
re conquered every style of composition, from 
est to the simplest. We are led awayto| Roya Iratian Orera,Covent GanDEN.—Things 

“i of the Master, when our task was merely to | figure by comparison, Though the new opera is not 
“ort on a charitable concert. Does such a fact | such a novelty as we can accredit for any musical 
‘ey nothing to the ambition of our young men ? and | worth,— it being tame, faded, and spiritless, as 
sthey not see that, now, when executive competi- compared with the great works of the great masters, 
uns 80 high, the career to be aspired for and —measured with Verdi's devices (not to call them 
ht out should be that of a composer ? |inventions) the music of Donizetti’s ‘Maria di 
‘The Hungarian Quartett has commenced its exhi- | Rohan’ sounded fresh and easy in its melody and 
sing of “ instrumental singing,” and been found as | scientific in the delicacy and variety of its instru- 
jous.as report had declared. These things, how- | mentation. For believe it,—or look to Haydn's works 
er, do not come within the category of Music; and | for a proof by contrast, ye who doubt us!— small 
er are calculated to exercise no good influence on | originality or experience is required to put flutes 
priest8 OF people,”—so that the slightest and most | where bassoons should be, or to overload the score of 
ansient record of their progress will amply suffice. | any air—no matter what the words, what the voice— 
On Wednesday evening, concerts were given by | with janissary instruments. Then the /ibretto, which 
yr. Cohan and Herr Muhlenfeldt—the latter with is an Italian version of ‘Un duel sous Cardinal 
qiy too liberal a programme of classical music and a | Richelieu,’ offers scope to the finest acting:—the 
out array of German singers, Madame Jenny Lutzer | situations in the second and third acts being as 
gtheir head. On Thursday morning, Herr and Frau- | forcible as those in the ‘* Lucrezia Borgia,’ which 
fin Stopel gave a Matinée ; one purpose of which was | have given life and currency to some of the slightest 
exhibit the results of a class-method of pianoforte music ever written. And seeing that without dra- 
struction, We had the overture to ‘Otello’ per- matic interest an opera can now hardly keep the 
fxmed by forty hands—a noisy piece of Kalkbrenner’s | stage, be its separate musical pieces ever so lovely 
fr half-a-dozen instruments,—and like fagrancies, or carefully written, in the present dearth of greater 
rhich recalled to us the days when the pupils of the | works we accept * Maria di Rohan’ as an acquisition. 
Imierian system thumped out all manner of music, |The public, too, was of our opinion this day week. 
«ginal, selected and transmogrified: Beethoven's The entire part of De Gondi, sung by Mdlle. Alboni, 
panoforte trios, even, not being sacred from arrange- | too short for everyone’s wishes, since it merely consists 
pet! To the concert-goer who has no children . a — —, ‘ non — all’ ozio,’ * 
io be taught, such performances are worth little. | of the florid /argo ‘Son leggero nell’ amore’ in the 
The binéfeiares an assisted by sundry singers. M.| second act—was encored.—Malle. Alboni’s persona- 
Seveniers contributed some good violin playing, and | tion of the young Cavalier, fresh, dégagé, and full of 
Sinor Piatti two picturesque solos on the violoncello. spirit, almost making up a character in the space 
: | of two unimportant scenes, Then, Signor Sulvi'’s 
Her Masesty’s Tueatre.—Mdlle. Jenny Lind | singing of the music given to Chalais got its encore, 
tas repeated the part of Alice three times: not with | too, in the second act: while Signor Ronconi com- 
increased effect—that could hardly be,—but to new | manded the stage so effectively in the third as to 
audiences; so that her English admirers on acquaint- | call down the heartiest applause. With regard to 
mee, not hearsay, have increased three-fold. In| him, we have “a little tediousness” to bestow.— 
daracterizing her singing last week, we omitted to | Ever since the days when “ Young Italy” as a party 
pnise the truth of her intonation. We now fill the | began to form what it has called a dramatic school 
tank, ex proposito—since it appears that our cautions | of singing, we have heard from all manner of artists, 
vith regard to the use of her voice have been by | composers,and amateurs competent to judge, of Signor 
ene misread as “ hints of a fault.” Now, our ears | Ronconi’s superiority over most of his contemporaries 
asure us that truer notes than those of Mdlle. Lind | in power and passion. Rarely, therefore, have we 
lave rarely ever been heard: and what we mean to | been more blanked than we were during the visit 
sy is this,that, since her beautiful upper notes | paid by him to England five years ago; when trial 
apear factitious rather than natural ones,— her | after trial only justified us in assuming that the 
an belonging to the family of those of Pasta, | English public “ had not heard the whole Ronconi.” 
Duprez, and our own Miss Kemble, in the manner of | Since then, we have been perpetually puzzled by no 
is formation,—we trust that no desire for immediate | less favourable reports brought by trustworthy wit- 
éfect will tempt Mdlle. Lind into force or strain of | nesses from Paris} so far at variance with our own 
her powers, Those endowed like herself, who would | experiences as to make us curious for another op- 
lat long, must be reserved rather than prodigal of portunity of judging, owning, the while, to a general 
their carefully-acquired gifts. Let us add,—that no | distrust, and convinced that an artist who is so 
me may find further pretext for imagining we mean | capriciously unequal, or so generally imperfect, is, 
corert blame, when our purpose is to authenticate | on the whole, more teazing than pleasing to his 
deere praise by friendly caution,—that the greatest | public. The solution of these protests and qualifi- 
angers we recollect have been—like this Swedish | cations and contradictory opinions came this day 
laly—persons who have improved limited natural | week. At the commencement of his part as Chevreuse, 
means; and in the process been tempted to that | Signor Ronconi was distressingly flat; and we feared 
diigenee and study and selection which the pos-| that it was to be “ the old tale and often told” of the 
ssors of brilliant and even natural voices rarely | hoarseness and the apology and those deprecations 
acquire. We could, also, take this opportunity to | of the public, &c. &c. As the drama went on, how- 
fer some remarks, sparingly made in print, with | ever, the admirable dramatic skill and finesse shown 
mgard to the theories of pitch which some entertain; | by Signor Ronconi— who has to contend against 
— old tuning-forks to help old traditions. We | not merely a grating and uncertain voice, but a singu- 
oe observe ws the ee —_ _ larly ae drew - into _ 
on of a singer and an instrumentalist wi wer, with the rest of the audience; and, ere he 
‘sentially different—assert that there may be such act a the great scene of the third act, either his 
a thing as an ear with a leaning towards flatness or | intonation had recovered itself or his consummate 
tharpness, which, until corrected by laborious study | acting made us forget the fault. As expressive singing, 
and comparison, is sure to bear untrustworthy witness | nothing has been more intense in conception or finer 
—uriving at the conclusion that the number of| in finish (natural defects allowed for) since Rubini’s 
ps ” competent to speak on the Lg ex|time; while as a piece of tragedy at once subtle 
“*edré is far smaller than the speakers fancy. But | and fearful—the tragedy of Court Life, where the 
istmust be for some future day ; our present task | Nobleman’s breeding gives by its very polish the 
merely to set right a slight misinterpretation. | crowning agony to doubt and jealousy and ven- 
Thursday, Mdlle, Lind appeared in ‘La Son- | geance—we remember nothing which ranks higher in 


> gpd favourite part in Germany, and of} point of Art and Nature. 


to speak. Her success, it needs hardly be told, 
was brilliant. We shall enter into details next 
week. The Morning Post mentions ‘La Fille du 
Régiment’ as another opera in which Mdlle. Lind 
will shortly appear—subsequently ‘Norma.’ It is 
said by the same journal that Mdlle. Carlotta Grisi 
is expected almost immediately. 

















The manner in which he 


ing scorn of his irony—the vehemence of suppressed 
fury with which he delivers the passage, 

Sull’ uscio tormendo lo sguardo figgiamo, 
(absurdly repeated twice by the maestro) —and 
his look and gesture when Chalais appears on the 
threshold of the secret door—are paragoned on the 
Italian opera stage only by some of Pasta’s most 
memorable passages, or of those touches by which 
Lablache, so long as he lasts, will keep hold of the 
heart. It was curious to see how the audience, at 
first careless, if not disdainful, became wrought up 
to attention and enthusiasm, Both the largo and 
cabaletta of Signor Ronconi’s aria were encored. We 
have said less of the music than is our wont, because 
snch acting would save an opera ten times weaker 
than ‘ Maria di Rohan.’ It will be repeated, it is 
announced, with a change much for the better— 
Madame Grisi in the place of Madame Ronconi; 
that lady’s resignation of the part rendering unneces- 
sary all comment on the Maria of Saturday last. 
The work went with the smoothness and finish of an 
old performance. The dresses and scenery were rich 
and effective: and the success was complete, though 
not what it may be on future representations, with 
the cast thus strengthened. 





Princess’s.—Mrs. Butler has appeared at this 
theatre as Mrs. Beverley—and also as Mariana, in 
Mr. Knowles’s popular ‘ Tale of Mantua.’ To the 
former character the actress gave a pathos and 
dignity to which of late years the British stage has 
been a stranger,—a result to which her sustained 
elocution and artistic treatment greatly contributed. 
The part of ‘the Wife’ Mrs. Butler assumed on 
Wednesday for the first time: it therefore demands 
special attention. Of Mr. Knowles’s later heroines 
Mariana is the least effective :—indeed, we have been 
disappointed in every actress by whom it has been 
undertaken. None ever made the most of the cha- 
racter. One and all missed even obvious points 
of by-play and incidental situation. Mrs. Butler 
missed nothing. By the elaboration of her style she 
brought out every shade of meaning in the text, and 
gave to it appropriate gesture and action. The sup- 
pressed emotion with which she tells her tale in the 
first act—the desperation with which she pleads her 
cause in the second—the interest with which she 
listens to the praises of her native land in the third— 
were carefully and skilfully indicated. Her scenes 
with the Curate were fully developed ; and the mental 
action while the Duke proposed flight was so strongly 
marked that the dullest could scarcely fail to perceive 
the drift. In her last act she was less great—hurried 
and uncertain. With this exception, however, we 
felt that justice had been done to the part; and yet, 
after all, that it was nearly as unsatisfactory as ever 
in its general impression—Mr. Creswick’s St. Pierre 
deserves high praise. In the scene where he extorts 
the Duke’s confession he won a deserved triumph. 
His acting was remarkable for both truth and force, 





Saver’s WeLts.—‘ The Stranger’ was performed 
at this theatre on last Monday and Tuesday. Miss 
Addison appeared in the character of Mrs. Haller ; 
and enacted it in a graceful and touching manner. 
‘ The Tempest’ yet continues its attractions ;—the Cali- 
ban of Mr. G. Bennett, indeed, increasing in interest. 





Musica anp Dramatic Gosstr.—Our con- 
temporaries tell us that an autumn season of 
operas in English is in contemplation at Covent 
Garden; for which Madame Viardot Garcia has 
already “signed.” An entertainment with such 
a main pillar of strength, if liberally carried out, 
cannot fail to be welcome during the early winter.— 
We observe that the Lady has been closing her 
engagement at Berlin with a triumph in the ‘ Iphi- 
genia in Tauris’ of Gluck. 

Among the announcements of what “a la mode 
Germanorum” might be styled this “ music-full sea- 
son,” Mr. Rophino Lacy’s prospectus of what he calls 
“Handelian Operatic Concerts” has a certain cha- 
racter and attractiveness. It promises us four enter- 
tainments, devoted to selections from ‘The Giant's’ 
operas—the principal parts in which are to be sung 
by Miss Delcy, Miss M. B, Hawes, Mr. Manvers, 
and Mr. Phillips. The programme goes too far in 
declaring Handel's opera music “ unknown to the 
present generation :” since Mr. Lacy must be as well 





our correspondent of last autumn enabled us | compels his faithless wife to seat herself—the wither- 


aware as any of his public, that the Composer—whose 
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prodigal fancy was but equalled by his thriftiness in 
turning everything to account—used for sacred pur- 
poses, in the oratories written after his popularity as a 
" stage-com poser had passed away, some of the best 
airs and duetts which had done duty in a secular 
form. Nevertheless, if the selections be honourably 
treated—which, of course, means the music sung as 
written—they cannot fail to be interesting; though 
how far they may be profitable, as captivating our 
hurried and hurrying spring throng of entertainment 
seekers, is another question. 

The newest wonder of the pianoforte, M. Willmers» 
of Copenhagen, i is now here; and, we are told, intends 
to give a Matinée at Willis’s Rooms, next Monday— 
to introduce himself to the English profession, pre- 
viously to presenting himself to the general public. 

Another chapter in the Lind Romance may beabout 
toopen, for aughtthe Sybylscan tell. We are informed 
that M. Léon Pillet, of the Académie, anxious to ob- 
tain the renewal of his lease, and M. Duponchel, the 
ex-manager, no less anxious to regain his old heritage, 
are coming hither (if not positively come) to “beg, 
pray, and push” against each other in the vain hope 
of beguiling Malle. Lind to the Grand Opera. Such 
a coup would be doubly brilliant; inasmuch as it 
would probably at once put a term to the backward- 
ness of M. Meyerbeer.—Meanwhile, we are also in- 
formed that Madame Stoltz is about to try England. 


A merry book might be made just now entitled ‘ The 
Actresses at Law.’ To say nothing of the “great Lind 
case,” we have been hearing, within the week, of a 
trial betwixt Mdlle. Carlotta Grisi and M. Léon 
Pillet, which has ended in his being cast for heavy 
damages. That unlucky lady, too, Mdlle. Araldi, of 
the Odéon, has been just trying a question of for- 
feiture against her manager—whomshe had displeased 
by appearing before the curtain on being called for, 
contrary to his wishes. She was fined accordingly, 
and her engagement declared to be at an end. On 
applying to the “* Tribunal de Commerce” to force 
M. Vizentini to complete it, Mdlle. Araldi was non- 
suited. 


It is not long since we called attention to the his- 
tory of Becthoven’s Symphony in c minor, accounting 
for the two redundant bars in the scherzo. With 
regard to the same master’s Pastorale, M. Fétis notes, 
not a correction, but a coincidence in the last number 
of the Gazette Musicale, worth laying up among the 
“Curiosities of Music.” “An organist of some merit,’ 
says he, * by name Knuht, who died at Bieberach, in 
1817, had published, at Darmstadt, in 1794, a grand 
organ piece, entitled ‘Joy of Shepherds interrupted 
by a Storm;’ which he subsequently turned into a 
symphony,— published at Ulm in 1802. Among 
some purchases which I made in Germany some 
years ago, I found this Symphony; and my astonish- 
ment was extreme to discover in it the plan exactly 
developed by Beethoven in his Pastoral Symphony. 
The first movement is the gentle joy which ‘the 
pleasures of the plains’ excite—the second, the feed- 
ing of the flocks and herds and the murmur of the 
brook—the third, the dance interrupted by the storm 
—then the return of fair weather and gladness.” 
With regard to the above curious fact, we have but 
to observe that the pleasure and surprise of such a 
trouvaille as is here mentioned are apt to mislead 
persons less ingenious and enthusiastic than M. Fétis, 
even to the point of tracing distinct likenesses 
where, in reality, hardly recognizable outlines exist : 
and these are, that a republication of the Ulm score 
would be most welcome to all musical inquisitors— 
as enabling us to judge for ourselves. Still, so un- 
bounded is our trust in the vagaries of human inven- 
tion, and so many curious experiences could each one 
recall within the range of his own personal knowledge, 
that “ plagiarism” is a word which every honest man 
will hesitate to use with regard to a great and sincere 
artist. Something of definiteness is added to a very 
curious anecdote by the fact that the Pastoral Sym- 
phony was not produced till some five years later.7~ 


We may add the names of MM. Auber and Spon- 
tini to the list of those whom we last week mentioned 
as having been included in the decorations bestowed 
on the occasion of the birthday of the King of the 
French :—the former having been appointed Com- 
mander, and the latter Officer, ofthe Legion of Honour. 





IZ¢ ‘7 wiscenLaNea May '2 
Miss Martineau on Egypt.—One impression has 
taken me by surprise. I used to wonder, and always 
did till now, at that stupidity of the Israelites which 
so angered their leader,—their pining after Egypt, 
after finding it impossible to live there. It was in- 
conceivable how they could long to go back to a place 
of such cruel oppression, for the sake of anything 
it could give. I now wonder no longer, having seen 
and felt the Desert, and knowing the charms of the 
valley of the Nile. One evening lately, just at sun- 
set, the scene struck upon my heart, oppressing it 
with the sense of beauty. A village was beside an 
extensive grove of palms, which sprang from out of 
the thickest and richest clover to the height of eighty 
feet. Their tops waved gently in the soft breeze 
which ruffled the surface of a blue pond lying among 
grassy shores. There were golden lights and sharp 
shadows among the banks where a stream had lately 
made its way. The yellow sand-hills of the desert 
just showed themselves between the stems of the 
more scattered palms. Within view were some 
carefully tilled fields, with strong wheat, lupins, and 
purple bean blossoms; and some melon and cucumber 
patches were not far off. Cattle were tethered beside 
the houses; and ona bank near sat an old woman 
and a boy and girl, basking in the last rays of the 
sun with evident enjoyment, though the magical 
colouring given by an Egyptian atmosphere could not 
be so striking as to English eyes. But what must 
it have been in the memory of the Israelites, wan- 
dering in the Desert where there is no colour except 
at sunrise and sunset, but only glare—parched rocks 
and choking dust or sand! I will not attempt now, 
for no one has ever succeeded in such an attempt, to 
convey any impression of the appalling dreariness 
of the depths of the Desert. I can only say that 
when it rose up before me in contrast with that nook 
of a valley at sunset, I at last understood the sur- 
render of heart and reason on the part of the Israelites; 
and could sympathize in their forgetfulness of their 
past woes—in their pining for verdure and streams, 
for shade and good food, and for a perpetual sight 
of the adored river, instead of the hateful sands 
which hemmed them in whichever way they turned. 
English Authorsand American Publishers. —W ehad 
occasion to speak lately in terms of unqualified praise 
of a biography of Jeremy Taylor by the Rev. R. 
Aris Willmott. A New York paper, the Literary 
World, the last number of which has just reached 
us, contains an elaborate review of Mr. Willmott’s 
work, in which we are pleased to recognize a full 
appreciation of its merits. It is with a feeling 
of mortification, if not of disgust, that we find in the 
same paper in which the review appears an an- 
nouncement that Messrs, Wiley & Putnam will 
publish immediately ‘ Jeremy Taylor, a Biography, 
by the Rev. R. A. Willmott.’ With no copy- 
right to pay for, a cheap reprint of Mr. Willmott’s 
work will circulate through every district of the 
States; and though he may rejoice that the high 
character and exemplary virtues of one of the best 
of English bishops are thus made known to thousands 
who would otherwise have probably never heard his 
name, he must have all the sweetness of temper of his 
hero if he can view with complacency the large profits 
which the American publishers are making at the ex- 
pence of his labour and tasteful scholarship.— Times. 
The Gold Mines of the Ural Mountains. —The 
constantly increasing productiveness of these mines 
renders them a matter of considerable interest. They 
were first worked in 1819; their existence having 
been previously proved by the presence of consider- 
able quantities of gold in the sand of the Ural 
rivers. In that year upwards of 1,600lb. weight of the 
metal was procured. This quantity has been steadily 
increasing during every succeeding year; and in 1846 
amounted to more than 68,880lb. weight, which 
would be worth, at 502. per lb., 3,444,000/. The 
total weight’ obtained since 18 19,i is 573, 4001b.; which, 
at 507. per lb., would be worth 28,670, 0002. This 
amount includes the produce of certain Siberian 
mines, as well as those of the Ural mountains, and 
the quantity obtained by washing the sand of the Ural 
rivers,—A ligemeine Zeitung. 





To Conresponpents.—S. T. C.—W. A.—H. M.—H. W. H. 
—Rev. J. G. A.—‘* One of the Delegates”—D. W.—L. S.— 
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— Preface. 
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PROFESSOR GREENLEAF’S HARMONY OF THE 
as CSE SIA. saat i. 
ts rom the American edition, wi correc- 
p berm widhtione, under the wo ¢ bg learned Author. 
Ina few days will be published, in Svo. 1 48. extra cloth bds. 
N EXAMINATION of ‘he TESTIMONY 
41 ofthe ppoie 4 EV VAneRLastS. by the rules of evidence 
sdiministered in cou’ Fe ith an pau of the TRIAL 
ATES. By SIMO GREENLEAF, 
Dane Professor. of Law in H am U - 7 
» which is added, me 
M.DUPIN'S REFUTATION of JOSEPH SALVADOR’S 
TRIAL and CONDEMN ATION of JESUS. Translated from 
the French, by John Pickering, L.L.D. 
A. Maxwell & Son. 32, Bell-yard, Lincoln’s Inn; W. Smith, 131, 
Fleet-street ; Hodges & Smith, Dublin; and T. & T. Clark, Edin: 


bureb. ce oe 
\ TEBSTER'S ROYAL RED BOOK K and 
COURT LIST, now ready, price 2s, Comprising a correct 
list of the Nobility ‘and Gentry, alphabetically arranged, the 
ors, Consuls, Law and Crow - Salers, a Comprehensive 
Street Guide, and other useful informatio: 
Published by Webster & Co. @. ” Piccadilly. 


ACCOUNT OF THE ASSAMESE. 











cot 
red at once arai- 


t 8y0. 
EOPLE: 3 
nding its Kr 
— —~ $4 
tion on 
dd NICHOL 
: A. &C. Black 


HMETIC, 


he INVEY. 
P bet Pm 
WORKS 


J blished, in 8vo. with 16 coloured Plates,a Map, and Wood- 
cult, — ye ; Sane bound in cloth ; or 20s, elegantly 


d in calf 
{SKETCH ‘of ASSAM ; with some ACCOUNT 
4. ofthe HILL TRIBES. 
By AN OFFICER in the Hon. East India Company's Service. 
— wan Smith, Elder & Co. 63, Cornhill. 


ednesday 1 next will be published, , BVO. price 2s. 
HE. ‘DISEASES. REGENERATION and 
CULTURE of the POTATO; containing an Examination 
ofthe Royal Agricultural Society's Prize Essays on the * Blight’; 
mddowing w nat are the predisposing and exciting Causes of the 
Disease, what are the best means of mitigating its effects, and of 
utimately wn ten the Potato Plant to hea!th. 
By JOHN TOWNLEY. 
“Nature is not to be conananell except by obeying her."— Bacon. 
London: B. L. Green, 62, Paternoster-row. 





- is day is published, Part I 
| HE ATL: AS to ALISON’S i ‘STORY of 
EUROPE. Constructed and arranged under the patron 
of Mr. Alison, by ALEXANDER KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S 
Author of *The National, and Editor of * The Physical "atias’ 
Contents :—1. Plan of Paris at the Outbreak of the French 
Revolution—2. Map of the Netherlands—3. Battle of Jemappes— 
4. Battle of Neerwinden—5. Siege of Toulon. 
To be puntionels in Monthly Parts, each containing Five Plates, 
petos 0 08. 5 $ yg large paper, to ravge with the first editions of 
¢ Histor. 
Ww iitiamn § Blackwood & Sons, + einen and London. 


HE ENGLISH CRUSADERS. 
By JAMES et a DANSEY, Esq. 


‘a 
The work is ~~ with Armorial Bearings, Initial Letters, &c. 
Diligent research both in public and private libraries during a 
— of years. has enabled the oy to present a most numerous 

st of Crusaders, ith i The 
existing descendants are mentioned, and no pains s have been pened 
to present a splendid and unique work. 

To be completed in two Parts, price 1/. 118. 6d. per Part. 

a & Co, Lithographers and Publishers, 114, ay Rond- 

stree 











1 vol. post 8vo. with 4 Portraits. price 1 


REMINISCE: NCES of SAMUEL, 
COLERIDGE and ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
By JOSEPIL COTTLE. 


Da. 6d. 
T AYLOR 


____ London: Houlston & ah 65, =e row. 
Just published, 8vo. cloth, price 1 a 6 iT 
tte 4 vATURE and TREATME N T of GOUT 
ILLIAM ~ gaa ROBERTSON, M.D., Physician 
to the Basten Rath Charit 
e have read this a with much interest ; it is not only 
replete with information, brought down to the latest period, and 
of a very practical character, hut it is conveyed in an agreeable and 
interesting manner.”—Edinburgh Medical and Surg gical Journal. 
London : John Churchill, Princes: street, Soho. 


DR. G. BURROWS ON DISEASES OF THE BRAIN AND 
HEART. 


Just published, in 8vo. with coloured Plates, price 10a, 6d. 
N DISORDERS of the CEREBRAL CIR- 
CULATION, and on the Connection between Affections of 
the Brain and Diseases of the Heart. B GEORGE BURROWS, 

M.D.. Physician to St. Bartholomew's Hospital, &c. 

* The work, taken as a whole, is excellent; it has the character- 
istics of an English production i in an eminent degree ; ; itis lucid, 
precise, practic ~F and will. we think, establish Dr. Burrows’s re- 
putation.”— — British and Foreign Medical Review, 

London: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 


DR. MADDOCK ON DISEASES OF 
This day is published, price 
ASES of CONSUMP TION, ASTHMA, 
J BRONCHITIS, CHRONIC COUGH, and various Diseases 
of the Lungs, Air Passages, Throat, and Heart, successfully treated 
by Medicated Inhalations. 
By ALFRE D BEAUMONT MADDOCK, M.D. 
Simkin & Marshall, Paternoster-row. 


RICHARD CUR DE LION AND THE CRUSADERS. 


In 4 vols. 8vo. 
THE LIFE and TIMES of RICHARD 
CEUR DE LION, BEG Oe en RAND. 


By G. P. Es 
Author of ‘ The Lives of Charlemagne, Haward the Black 
nee,’ * Loyis XIV.’, &c. 

The Third Voleme. of this elaborate ‘work is patie, the 
Fourth and concluding Volume, which has been delayed for the 
verification of important facts by reference to Manuscripts in 
Foreign Libraries, is now printin; 

__ Saunders & & Otley, —- 


—_ CHEST. 





atte Library, Conduit-street. 


| THE FOURTH VOLUME of the FRENCH 
ORIGINAL of DAUBIGNE’S HISTORY of the REFOR- 
M —__ 2 Bo Paris. Author's Edition. 
Orders are requested to be given immediately. 
F. Didot & Co. Amen-corner. 
Just published, 2nd edition, reduc ed to 2s. td. cloth boards, 
OPERY SUBVERSIVE of CHRIS- 
TIANITY. SIX SERMONS by the Rev. W. G. COOKES- 
LEY, M.A., one of the Assistant Masters of - ton pCotlees. 
“ Prove ali things ; hold fast that which is ¢ ess, ¥. 21. 
Eton : printed and published (for the ‘Author) bj E. vo * illiams; 
and to be had of Messrs. Hatchard & Son, Piccadilly, London. 








OHINA. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth lettered, cov 9a, 
ESULTORY NOTES on the VERN- 
MENT and PEOPLE of CHINA and on = CHINESE 
LANGU AGE, illustrated with coloured Plates ; and a Sketch of 
vince of Sie Tang, showing its division into depart- 


ments and dist 
ty Titom AS TAYLOR ME: ADOWS, 
ter to Her Britannic Majes ty’s Consulate at Canton. 
ondon: W. . H. Allen & Co. 7, seadenhall-street. 
NEW WORK ON oe 
Small 8vo. 500 gilt, price 73. 6 ' 
HE HAND-BOOK OF TURNING. 
Femme Instructions in Concentric, Elliptic, and Eccen- 
te Turnery ; so various Plates of © hucks, Tools, and Instru- 
and Directions for using the Eccentric Cutter, Drill, Ver- 
tale, and Circular Rest, with Patterns and Instructions for 


Worki 
Boonders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


A —ae OF THE PRESENT DAY. 
Now ready at all the Libraries. ‘i 
A WHIM | AND ITS CONSEQU ENC ES 

r vols. Svo. price 12. 11s, 6d. 

A perfect piece of bo ted ag Atl 

“The story is ery interesting.”— Court Journal, 

“A clever hovel of of the old school.”—. 
“Pull of tal ”— Literary Gazette, 

Oneofthe most brilliant fictions of the season.”— Critic. 

London : Smith, . Elder & Co, 65, Cornhill. 


Sow ready, in 1 vol. tS boy 8vo. Wo. price Ste 252. peeets. a greatly enlarged 


(TREATISE on on the LAW of CONTRACTS, &c. 

jv "Uanlof bn the Pi hts and Liabilities of Seller and Pur- 
fone an enant ; Letter and Hirer of Chattels; 
Taat to, Workman ro Employer ; Hoge, Ser- 
nad = Aprentioe Principal, Agent, and Surety ; Husband 

Tren Joint Stock ry rporations ; 
Provisional Cemeniiegess Shi pone Ship- 


Dasters ; mea 3 Lu &c. &c. 
Londan ; ieee; ankespers; Cor & Co, co Law Bo Booksellers. ry S, Fleet-street. 








Atheneum, 





HE LA is published, in 1 thick vol. Svo. price 12, 58. boards, 


TH W relating to RAILWAYS and RAIL- 

WAY COMPANIES; with all the Cases relatin 
pensation, Mandamus, Injunction, and other M 
the Courts of Law and Equity ; including the Decisions as to the 
Liabilities of Promoters and Provisiona emgage ye and on 
the Rateability of Railways to the Poor’s Rate. Also the Practice 
in Parliament. Standing Orders, &c. The Appendix contains all 
the Statutes, Forms of Notices, Warrants, Inquisitions, Awards, 
&e.; with Precedents of Pleadings, Deeds, &. By WILLIAM 
HObG aES, Esq., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Recorder 
0! 

8. Sweet, 1, Chancery-lane. 
YHE 


LAND WE LIVE IN. 
A Pictorial and Literary — ato of the British Empire. 
Number II., 
THE SAIL AND THE, STEAMER, 
With 4 Engravings, designed and drawn by W. Harvey, FE 8q. Viz. : 
The Clyde— Dumbarton. re ey The Hoy Becalmed. 


Published by Charles Kau rht, oo in Weekly Three 
Numbers, and Monthly Shilling Parts, profusely illustrated wit 
Woodeuts, drawn and engraved expressly for this work by the most 
eminent Artists. 


to Com- 
atters decided in 





wooo CALIGRAPHY. 


1. price 5s. cloth 
HE STORY of "FF ETKA, the Russian Serf. 
Edited by W. KLAUER- KLATTOWSKI, of Schwerin, in 
Mecklenburgh, Y author of ‘The German Manual for the Young 
and for Self- -Tuition,’ &e. 

The whole is engraved —~ fe German written character, to serve 
as a model for writing, a: & practice in reading German ~— 
It contains the narration of | the attempted oppression of a 
family by a Russian nobleman, and = latter's a . 
order of the poe, The tale ion, 
like the hackney 
were first ny ona circulated rt 
conteRenstee of Bar, and who has since m: 


const 
L = At the Editor’s, 20, South Molton-street ; and of Simp- 
kin, Marshall & Co., Stationers’-hall-court, 








GUIDE TO INDIA, 
This day is published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 248. cloth lettered, 
‘HE BRITISH WORLD IN THE EAST: 
GUIDE, Historical, Moral, ona Commercial, to INDIA, 
CHINA, AUSTRALIA, SOUTIL AT RICA, and the other POS- 
SESSIONS and CONN NEXION NS td GkEAT BRITALN in the 
EASTERN and SOU UTHER SE 
y LELTCH RITCHIE, 
w. it. Allen & Co. 7, Leadenhall-street. 


OICES FROM THE MOUNTAINS 
By CHARLES MACKAY, L.L.D., Author of ‘ Legends 
of the Isles, &. Price 1s. 
ag By the same Author, 
Voices from the Crowd, and other Poems. 3rd 
edition. Price 
“ Bold and enctgetio—full of fine thought and generous inspixa- 
tions.”"—Chambers’s Journal, 
London : Wm. 8. Orr & Co, Amen-corner, and 147, Strand; D. 
Chambers, Glasgow. 


CHAMBERS’ EDUCATIONAL COU RSE—Classical Section— 
under the editorial management of Dr, Schmitz, Rector of the 
High School, patabangh, and Dr. Zumpt, Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Berli 


n. 
LII CAZESARIS de BELLO GALLICO, 
e embellished with a Map and Wood Engravings, and which 
may be taken as a specimen of the serics, is now ready. Price 
28. 6d. bound in cloth. 
W. & R. oo Petaboah 5 W. 8. Orr & Co. Amen-corner, 
and =e Londor 


his day is published, in post 8vo. price 88. cloth, 
OBI N HOOD. A Fragment. By the late 
ROBERT SOUTHEY and JAgctine SOUTHEY. 


With other Fragments and Poems, LAS 8. 
Ww ‘itiam Bs Blackwood & Sons, E Ads, aa London. 


This day is published, in post 8vo, aN 10s. 6d. cloth, 

THE ANGLER’S COMPANION to the 

RIVERS and LOCHS of SCOTLAND. By THOMAS 
TOD STODDART. Containing the Natural History of the 
Trout and Salmon, with Directions for practising the Art of Rod 
Fishing in all its varieties. Also a description of the Anglin 
Stations where sport and accommodation are to found ; an: 
accompanied with a Map of  — eee constructed expressly for 
this work. and other Illustration: 

William Blackwood & = Edinburgh and London. 


eee * BY SHERIDAN KNOWLES, 
a few days, in 3 volumes, 


iF ORTES C U E. By Sumerian Know es. 


Just published, in 3 volumes, 


(GEORGE LOVELL. By Sueripan Know es. 


Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 


BOIUN'’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 
w Volume published this day, May 15 (Vol. 20), being 
ScHILe ER*S HISTO RIVAL DRAMAS, 
. 2 containing : DON CARLOS, ARY STUART, 
MAID OF ORLEA and BRIDE OF MBESSINA. With 
Portrait of the Maid ~ Fd 3a. 6d. 
lenry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden. 


London : 























In one volume, 12mo. 72, 6d. 
CONCISE GLOSSARY of TERMS used in 
J\ GRECIAN, ROMAN, ITALIAN and GOTHIC ARCHI- 
TECTURE, abridzed from the larger work. 
Illustrated by Four Hundred and Forty ee 
Just published, 8vo. with 700 Woodcuts, . Price 
GLOSSARY ‘of TERMS used in BRITISH 
HERALDRY. 
Oxford: John Henry Parker. 


This day is published, in 8vo. price 1s. 
CRITIQUE on the CRITICS; or, the 
Britannia, Atheneum and Gigne unmasked, by WILLIAM 
RICHARD HARRIS, Author of * Napoleon,’ an Epic Poem, in 
Twelve Cantos. 
Published for the Author, by Grant & Griffith, corner of St. 
Paul's Churehyard. 








SERMONS BY THE LATE REV. W. NICHOLSON, 
In 12mo. price 7s. 
ERMONS. By Wuturam Nicnorson, M.A. 
WO Late Rector of St. enries, neh aster of Magdalen ‘Hospital, 


Rivingtons, St. Paul A _- — ard, and Waterloo-place. 
LOUDON’S LADIES’ GARDENER. 
Now ready, 7th edition, with Woodcuts, feap. 8vo. 62. . 
NARDENING for LADIES; or, Practical 
Inst: arnations in Gardening. With a Calendar of OPERA- 
TIONS and DIRECTIONS for VERY MONTH inthe YEAR; 
and an Alphabetical INDEX. By Mrs. LOUDON, Author of 
y Modern Botany for Ladies,’* The Year-Book of Natural History, 
& 
% A pentect vade-mecum of the art.”— Literary Gazette. 
“This charming volume can be safely recommended.” ”— Spectator, 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
This day is published, Svo. 28. 6d. 
ve SE TRANSLATIONS from the 
SR M AN. including BU RGER’S LENORE, SCHILLER'S 
SONG of the — and other POEMS. 


sate? tex in 8v0, 
ENGLISH AMETERS. Consist- 
ing of Translations from | SCHILLER, GOTHE, HOMER, Ale 


LINUs, and MELEAG R. By various Contributors. J.F. 
—W. W.-J. C. H.—E. ra I.—J. @. 
John Murray, Albemarle- strect. 


Just published, Second Edition, price 10s. 6d. 
EALTHY SKIN; or, the ‘Management of the 
Skin as a means of romoting and preserving Health. B 
ER. ‘ASMUS waleene PRS. Consulting Surgeon to the 5 
Pancras Infirmary, 
London : J a Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 


T.HE FAMILY HERALD nas just commenced 
a NEW VOLUME, with a Tale to awaken 
affections and directing to right brineiples entitled” GRACE AND 
ISABEL.’ This is the most neertaneng, Sane athe whem and — 

questionably the best of the cheap porte icale it tis 

cnent of we home, and has 

side companion ; everybody reads it. a and wall Bhokeeliers supply 
the FAMILY HERALD, the most extensive circulation 

wee Weekly Numbers, 1d.; Monthy Parts, 6d. Order No, 209, 
or ¥ 




















THE ATHEN ZUM a 
RAILWAY CHRONICLE 


TRAVELLING CHARTS: 


Or, IRON ROAD BOOKS, 
FOR PERUSAL ON THE JOURNEY. 


THE TOWNS, VILLAGES, CHURCHES, MANSIONS, PARKS, STATIONS, BRIDGES, VIADUCTS, TUNNELS, GRADIENTS, &c., THE SCENERY 
AND ITS NATURAL HISTORY, THE ANTIQUITIES, AND THEIR HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS, &c., PASSED BY THE RAILWay, 
With numerous LMustrations, 
Constituting a Novel and Complete Companion for the Railway Carriage. 

















SPECIMEN OF THE ILLUSTRATIONS 
IN THE FORTHCOMING CAMBRIDGE CHART. 
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KING'S COLLEGE CHAPEL, AND CLARE HALL, CAMBRIDGE, 





‘The following TRAVELLING Cuarts, each ina Wrapper, are now ready, andmay be had at the Railway Chronicle Office, 14, Wellington Street North, Strand, 
of all Newsvenders and Booksellers, and at the Stations : 


1. LONDON AND BRIGHTON, containing a Map and 83 Engravings, 2nd edit. price 6d. 

2. LONDON AND TUNBRIDGE WELLS, with 52 Engravings, price 6d. 

3. LONDON TO WOKING AND GUILDFORD, with 52 Engravings, price 4d. 

4, LONDON TO WOLVERTON, with 85 Engravings, price 6d. 

5. LONDON TO RICHMOND, with 15 Engravings, including a View from Richmond Hill, price 2d, 
6. LONDON TO WINCHESTER AND SOUTHAMPTON, with 125 Engravings, price 1s. 

7. LONDON TO GOSPORT, with 143 Engravings, price 1s. 

8. 


LONDON TO READING AND OXFORD, with a Map and 74 Engravings, price 6d. 


IN PREPARATION, 
LONDON,TO BISHOPS STORTFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. 
» TO TUNBRIDGE AND DOVER. 
” TO WOLVERTON AND BIRMINGHAM. 





THE FOLLOWING 


SMALLER CHARTS FOR EXCURSIONS FROM LONDON 


May now also be had as above: 


1, TO KINGSTON AND HAMPTON COURT, with 17 Engravings, 4. TO CROYDON, with 8 Engravings, price 1d. 
price 1d. 5. — REIGATE, with 33 Engravings, price 3d. 
2. — HARROW, with 13 Engravings, price 1d. 6. — WATFORD, with 27 Engravings, price 2d. P P 
3. — HANWELL AND SOUTHALL, with 12 Engravings, price 1d. 7. — SLOUGH, ETON AND WINDSOR, 23 Engravings, price 2. 


Also, in Octavo, 


PLEASURE EXCURSIONS BY RAILWAY 


On the Birmingham, South-Western, Brighton, and South-Eastern. 
TO HARROW, with 7 Engravings, price 1d. TO CROYDON, 9 Engravings, price 1d. TO REIGATE, 10 Engravings, price Id. 
— SHOREHAM, 4 Engravings, price 1d. — CHIDDINGSTONE AND HEVER, — WALTON AND WEYBRIDGE, #8 
— GUILDFORD, 9 Engravings, price 2d. 7 Engravings, price 1d. gravings, price 1d. 
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ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
FIRE, and MARINE ASSURANCES, Esta- 
i Charter 172. 
yal Exchange, Cornhill, and 10, Regent-street. 
hed body has recently issued a New Prospectus, 
ble plans for Life Assurance, and 
ae rsonal application. 
Lite fe Department = defrayed by 
= ‘from ee premium fun 
N LAURE NCE, Secretary. 


— LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 





No. 15, Kuve Wituram-streer, City. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS. — ‘ 
Meeting of this Company, held on the 
At the St Septenniay ine 23 per cent. on the amount of 
uh M owas ak on policies entitled to participate in 


any, will 


, or 80 per cent. of the entire Apne of the Com roy 
08 


st future divisions be appropriated to all assurers entitle 


ere. eis ‘ered by this Company to assurers.—On policies 
ay af term of life, one-half of the Annual Pre- 
remain unpaid for 5 years.—Parties assured with 
arempanly y are newed to reside in many of the Colonies without 
be ‘onal charge, and the Premium required for the East or West 
and other extra risks, is more than usually moderate.—Bya 
Indie nating with this Company, great Povo. is offered to par- 
frig the aoe of others.—A ‘Adtences continue to be made to 
te — or income, and also on the guaran- 
of | un nm sureties.— Detailed pros ses, 
be information f.. be obtained by application at the Office, 
to the Actua: 
WILLIAM RAT RAY, Actuary and Secretary. 





illion. 
_— - on the Sum 
deci ed d ad dded toatl otic co entitled | 
), has been declar = a olicies enti 
pram Pate a the Profits of ¢ 
BUSINESS OF THis OFFICE. EMBRACES: 
if Risk contingent upon Life, whether Civil, 
rah ome 


or abroad. 
INSIVE SYSTEM OF LOAN (in connexion 
— on undoubted personal or other security, of 


' i a res and contingent Annuities and Endow- 


cote in TWO-THIRDS of the rofite. 
‘1 J. HILL WILLIAMS, Actuary. 


gOVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE 
No, 5, ST. JaMESS-STREET, LONDON. 


a Se oe a Bart. vl 


Chstrmen—Ldeuk Cot. Lord ay" ane. 
* Chas. F puebeethe r, Esq. Ald. 
William Tulloh Fraser, Esq. 
John Gardiner, Esq. 
M.P. Aaron Asher Goldsmid Esq. 
, Bart. Henr. tee yi Pownall, Esq 
Sir ‘Gaude Scott, Bart,, & ¢ 
Solicitors—Messrs. Davies, Son & Campbell. 
Assurances on the lives of persons in ev ery station of life and 


Subscribed eM 
A BONUS of two PER oe PER 








Henry Pownall, Esq. 
a e Edward’ Scott, Esq. 


It affords perfect security in a subscribed Capital, which gua- | 
nntees the prompt settlement of every claim, with participating | 
- ~elaileaiataies rates on the lowest scale, “especially for terms | Tate 


“the A Assured can anticipate or obtain the advance of the full 
smount of the Policy, on giving approved available security for a 
certain number of annual payments, as explained by the Pro- 


us. 
= facility is afforded to pemeene covering the lives of others, 
wasto render such Policies effectual securit 

Anew plan of gradual or accumulative Assurance, particularly 
sispted for young lives, and for such as cannot, without incon- 
venience, undertake the payment of a fixed premium, securing at 

ace provision in case of scomatune death, and an accumulating 
fund, available during life, should occasion require. 

Annuities, Endowments, Advances and Loans on liberal terms, 

Detailed Prospectuses, with forms of Proposal, and every infor- 
nation, may be had on S aaiuaneaia either personally or by letter, 
tthe Com y's Office: 

commiesion ‘to Solicitors and Agents. 
H. D. DAVENPORT, Secretary. 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
5, Repetsizest, London, ag gy 
NVESTED CAPITAL, £1,200,000. 
Annual Ai. £140,000. Bonuses see y £529,000. 
Claims paid since the ment of the Office, £1,520,000, 


The Right Honourable EARL GREY. 
Dir 


The Earl of Macclesfield. 

The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. 
Alexander Henderson, M.D. 

Capt, W. John Williams 
John Deering, Esq. George Dacre, Esq. 

‘illiam Henry Stone, Esq. Richard Sherwood, Esq. 
1 The Rates of Premium are those adopted by the principal 
the toe the rate without bonus is lower than that of most 
2 The Bonuses are added to the Policies, or applied to the reduc- 
tnof the Premiums, or may be received in cash as soon as de- 
cared, at their then present value. 
4 Loans are granted upon the “Policies issued by this Office, or 
1 Policies are purchased at their full value. 

4 Ifa party neglect to pay for the a ‘of his Policy, he may 
pay the omission any time within 12 months, upon proof of good 





"ev. James Sherman 
Henry R. sarenill, Esq. 
William Judd, Es 
James Sedgwick, Esa. 


Bonuses paid upon Policies which have become Claims. 
Life Insured. Sum Paid. 


eae = 8. 
5706 0 
| 7,500 5 9 





| Sum Insured. 





ohn Wharton, Skelton Cast] 
Redon Sender Nebrght, Bart... : 


COTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
This Office was established in 1837, to afford the advantages of 
Mutual Assurance at very moderate Premiums, These will be found, 
a and middle ages, about 20 per cent, below those of most similar 
offices, 

Special attention is requested to the Ninth Annual Report :—“ The 
number of New Policies issued (during the past year) has been 416. 
The sums Assured by these (exclusive of Annuities) amount to 
191,102/.; and the Annual + ae to 54831.” 

London, 12, Moorgate-street. R. LEIFCHILD, Secretary. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 

COMPANY.—8, W: sterioe place, Pall M ae. London ; 97, 

George-street, Edinburgh ; 12, St. Vincent- pace G lasgow ; 4, Col- 
lege-green, Dublin. Established by Act of Parliament in iss, 

n 1841, the Comeeny added a bonus of 2 per cent. per annum on 
the sum assu: all policies of the participating class, from the 
time they were flected. Parties wishing to secure the benefit of the 
next division of profits in 1848 should make immediate application. 

When the Insurance is for life, pon By one-half the Annual Pre- 
mium need be paid for the first five years. 

Every information will be afforded on eputention to the Resi- 
dent Director, E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall 
Mall, London, where Prospectuses, &c. may be had. 


JHE CITY of GLASGOW LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 40, St. Vincent-place, Glasgow ; 
19, St. Andrew-square, Edinburgh ; 120, Pall Mall, London. 
Established in 1838, and constituted by Act of Parliament, 
Subscri Capital £600,000 
A Bonus of one and a half per cent. on the el assured at 20th 
Prt 1847, for the year yecenting, has been —_ and added 
to each » Policy effected on the me pecucipatien scale; and that in 
addition to the Bonus decla’ on 20th January isis. of one per 
cent. for each of the first seven years of the Company’s existence. 
This Company undertakes every description of risk contingent 
upon life, whether civil, naval, or military, at home or abroad ; 
| and grants endowments and annuities, immediate, deferred, and 











survivorship. 

The Lr participate in the profits annually. 

Ra and every requisite information, may be obtained on ap- 
plication at the Offices, or any of ae Agencies. 

120, Pall Mall. HU ‘BREMNER, Secretary. 


| MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY» 
CORNHILL, LONDON. 


Henry James Preseott, Esq. Chairman, 
George Field, . Deputy-Chairman. 
James C. C. Bell, Esq. Daniel Mildred, Es: 
Michael Bland, Esq. James G. Murdoch, Es, 
Charles Francis Cobb, Esq. John Horsley Fela $4. 
andrew, ——— ier Esq eed Fearee Boa . 
eorge ney Jutler, i jeorge Reid 
George Hibbert, Es: Ww illtora R. isbn, Esq. 
‘homas Newman Hunt, Esq. | Newman Smith, 

Four-fifths, or 80. per cent. ed the Profits will be’ mm ed to 
Policies every fifth year, and may be applied to increase the sum 
insured, to an immediate payment in cash, or to the reduction and 
ultimate ex extinction of future premiums, as shown in the following 
example: 


Profits to Policies of 25 
in the 





ears’ standin; 


, entitled to participate 
onus decla: 


in 1846, 








| 
Age | Sum 


} at 
| Entry. = | Insured, 


ashpaid Or | And 
Annual | Bonus le on Premium Annual 
“a c | added. jsurrender reduced Return 
an. jof Bonus. to | of 
| £. . o@|/hRadi find £a4a\/£Lad 
| 1000 451 B 5 9 oe 
| 1000 451 9% 0 
| 1000 451 236 5 
| 1000 451 2 
| 1000 451 
{ 100 13 451 5 0) 
Pa without gustieiganion in rt effected at ciel 
te: 


\iid 4 


Prospectuses and an explanatory piatoment of other advantages 
now given by this Company, may be had at the Chief ose, 08 
above; at the Branch Office, 16, ist Mall; or of the Age 

MUEL INGALL, acctuary. 


YATENT WATCHES AND CLOCKS. — 
E. J. DENT, by appointment, Watchmaker to the Quee: 
yonporttully solicits from the public an inspection of his stock of 
Watches, which has been greatly increased to meet the ay Pe 
chases at this season of the year. Ladies’ Gold Watches at 8/. 8», 
Beautifully Enamelled Pome § ditto,124.12s. Excellent Gentlemens’ 
Gold Watches, 10/. 10s. Silver Lever W: atches, ee in four 
holes, 6/.6s, each. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 
. Strand ; 33, Cockspur-street ; and 34, Royal Exchange. 


I WALKE R’S NEEDLES, (by authority) the 


VEEN’s Own,” with the new large eyes, are easily threaded, 
(even = K ind persons, and work with great ease, having improved 
ree temper, and finish: they are made of every length or sub- 
stance, and for every purpose: the labels are correct likenesses of 
Her. Majesty and H.R.H. Prince Alvert,in relief on coloured grounds. 
They can be sent free by post, by any mepertae On dealer, on receipt 
of thirteen 4 stamps for every shilling value. H. Walker's 
Hooks and Fish-hooks, Steel Pens, &c. are recommended. 
H. Walker, Manufacturer to the Queen, Gresham-street Wes 
(lately called Maiden-lane), New Post-office, London. Some o: 
Miss Linwood’s Pictures for Sale. 


RENCH CHINTZ FURNITU RE— 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, having made arrange- 
ments with the most eminent Manufacturers in France for the 
introduction and regular supply of those beautiful productions ( at 
present almost unknown in this country,) beg to announce the 
arrival of their first consignment. They will be found superior in 
fabric, design, and colouring, (which is perfectly fast), to any 
— aah awry yet produced, and are likewise much lower in 
price . & SONS have added to their stock of Foreign Pa 
an; - “all the newest patterns, many of which are fac-similes of 
the Chintz Furnitures.—15, Parliament-street. 


y 
ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 

TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 
Brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
loose, 1s, An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a third part 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. Pene- 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh Brushes of 
improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which 
act in the most warprieing and su lmanner. The genuine 
Smyrna Sponge, with reserved valuable properties of absorp- 
tion, vitality, and durebitity, by a of direct im: I Festructive 
dispensing with intermediate es’ profits and 




















upon applica- 


tne ine prin a towns ny, the 
Regent -street. 


be ens toot the Office in ail 
: a ‘ene nd at th ¢ head Off 
A. BEAU. MONT, Managing Director. 


and securing the lu mxary ota enuine Smyrna Sponge. 
Only at METCALFE Co.’s Sole E jhment, WB B, Oxford- 
street, one door from Holles-street. 
Caution.—Beware of the words “From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
| Some houses. 








HEFFIELD PL ATE, of the richest Quality _— 
A. B. SAVORY & SONS "beg res the 
ta that — continue to supply the an EFFIELD PY PLA’ ATED 
TICLES, with Silver Mountings and Edges, of the same old 
eh quality of silver plating which has secured their house so 
large a share of the public patron age during a b period of 90 years. 
show-rooms contain a splendid variety. A pamphlet is pub- 
lished, with en vings of silver-plated ta le dish-covers, venison- 
dishes, corner: ishes, waiters, cruet-frames, table candlesticks, 
candelabra, &c. ; Ci will be sent, free of expense, in answer to a 
paid letter.—A. b. Savory & Sons, Manufacturin Silversmiths, 14, 
Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank of Eagle 


HAY-MAKING SEASON, 





HAY-MAKING MACHINES! 
HAY-MAKING MACHINES!! 
HAY-MAKING MACHINES!!! 


O not delay to give your orders for MARY 
a WEDLAKE'S HAY-MAKING MACHINE and HORSE 
HAY-RAKE. Widow of the late Inventor, 118, Fexcuurcn- 
STREET, City, leppontte Mark-lane). Ironmongers or Age nts wanted 
in several Towns. References to upwards of 300 of the Nobility, 
Gentry, and ry armers, will be forwarded on application, as also bills. 
Beware of imposition, as spurious machines are often sub- 
stituted by unprincipled tradesmen nen for MARY WEDLAKE’S. _ 


ED FEATHERS PURIFIED BY STEAM, 
WITH PATENT MACHINERY, whereby they are ren- 
dered perfectly sweet and free from dust. 
1 0d. per Ib. <n Versign C Grey Goose.. >. “wa 
Foreign dit Pa | Best Dantzic White Goose 3 : 

& SON 8 List of Beddi: . containing full particulars of 

weights, sizes, and prices, sent free by post, on application to their 
Factory, 16 (opposite the Chapel), Tettenbam-conr’- road. 


GREEN-GINGER WINE. 
STIVENSS ORIGINAL GREEN-GINGER 


E has been pronounced, by the most eminent medical 
men in the kingdom, as the best British Wine manufactured, and 
well worthy of the extended patronage it continues increasingly to 

ceive. 

Observe the seme, “ John Stivens & Co.” over the neck of each 
bottle. — Ma: ad, wholesale, at the Manufactory, Bristol; 
Barge-yard, at tL, London ; Duke-street and Henry-street, 
Liverpool ; or of respectable e Shopkeepers i in Town and Count ry. 


\ INDOW BLINDS.—Tytor & Pace, 
General intoe. Blind Manufacturers, 3, Quegecizest, 

three doors from Cheapside :— . a 

Venetian Blin 2 square on 

Holland Roller B ms 

Holland Sprin _ 

Union Roller BL 

pores sine 

Gauze 

Outside Blinds of ‘Striped Cloth 

Transparent Blinds, each 1 8e., 248., 398., and upwards. 

Detailed lists of prices a ‘arded on ‘application, post free. 


DROTOBOLIC HATS.—Jonnson & Co., 
113, Regent-street, corner of Vigo-street, London, Hatters to 
Her Majesty a the Royal Family, Patentecs for the ‘application 
of Valves and Air Conductors to Hats. This invention consists of 
a valve, which is placed in the crown of the hat, giving free exit to 
heat and Manne tl and of a grooved apparatus aaa a series 
of small channels in the back part of the leather taing, * vy which 
air is admitted. The Idrotobolic Hat possesses the following ad- 
vantages :—The a2 of the amount of air admitted into the 
crown of the hat by the opening and closing of the valve at the 
ore po of the wearer; the impossibility of an accumulation of 
neated air and pers iration ; ; impermeability to grease around the 
band; extreme li ess, coolness, cleanliness, and durability ; 
and, lastly, their Schuowloaged comfort to all who suffer from 
headache, or who are in the habit of taking violent exercise, 


(SAU TION.—A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, 
HatrTon-GarveN, Lonpon, beg to Caution the Nobility and 
Gentry against being misled by the attempts of some Shopkeepers, 
who, to compounds of their own manufacture, give the titles of 
*Macassar OIL, * Katypor,’ and‘ Oponto’—some under the im- 
plied sanction of Royalty, and the Government Departments, with 
vr attempts at Deception, while they copy the Labels, Bills, 
(substituting fictitious Names 
and Addresses for the real) of the ‘Original Preparations. The 

only Genuine *Macassar Oil,’ ‘<alydor,’ and ‘Odonto,’ are 
** ROWLANDS’,” and the Wrapper of each bears the name of 
* ROWLAN Ds’ ” preceding that of the Article, with their Signa- 
ture at the foot, in Red Ink, thus— 

- ROWLAND & SON.” 

Sold by them at 20. Hatton-garden, London; and by every 

respectable Chemist and Perfumer throughout the e Kingdom. 


UTLER’s COMPOUND CONCENTRATED 
DECOCTION, or FLUID EXTRACT OF SARSAPA- 
RILLA, is the original of the now numerous concentrated prepara- 
tions of the kind. A dessert spoonful of it, diluted with water, 
makes half a pint ‘of the Compound Decoction, of the same strength 
and composition as that ordered by the British Pharmacopeias. 
This form is extensively prescribed by Medical Practitioners, being 
esteemed the most eligible one for its exhibition, containing all the 
properties of the _ >. and those of the other ingredients, 

in @ very conde 
Prepared and wold i in re bottles, 208.; half-pints, 10a; and 
quarter-pints, 5s. 6d., by Butler & Harding, C hemists, 4, Cheapside, 
corner of St. Paul's. London ; and may be obtained of J. Sanger, 
150, Oxford-street ; likewise of Davenport & Stedman, 20, Waterloo- 
place, opposite the Post-office, Edinburgh ; or through any respect- 

able Druggist. 
#Cr_No. 4, Cheapside, corner ¢ of St. Paul's. 


FRE FLOWING RINGLETS.—The care of 
the Hair in infants and young children is, by inexperienced 
mothers and nurses, too little regarded. No mistake can be more 
injurious than the supposition that reo in this particular can 
continue with impunity. The seeds strength or weakness are 
laid in the nursery ; and the majority of the fine flowing ringlets, 
or bald heads, of after years, are traceable to this earl 
OLDRIDGE’S BALM ‘of COLUMBIA, long celebrate for its 
genial and invigorating qualities in promoting and restoring the 
growth of the hair, is peculiarly fitted (applied according to the 
rinted directions) for application during the tender years of in- 
io and childh ; and no murseey. § where personal advantages 
are held in any estimation, should be without it. Price 3s, 
and lis. per bottle ; no other prices are genuine.—Ask for Oldrid "s 
Balm, 1, Wellington-street, Strand, London. Sold by all respectable 
Chemists, Perfumers, and Stationers. 


N ERVES.—Dr. GRANDISON’S DISCO- 

VERY for strengthening the NERVES. A trial of this 
efficacious Medicine is earnestly recommended to those who suffer 
from any Nervous Affection whatever, Eminent Physicians are 
adopting the use ft Dr. GRANDISON’S PILLS as a safe remedy 
in Nervous Disord: which have hitherto baffled the highest me- 
dical skill. Sold by vail Patent Medicine Venders in boxes at 1s. 14d. 
—2s. od,—4¢, 6d., and 228, each. 
































SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS — 


EDITED BY SOME WELL-WISHERS TO KNOWLEDGE. 


536 THE ATHENAUM (May 15 








ALREADY PUBLISHED: 
No. 1. PHILOSOPHICAL THEORIES and EXPERIENCE, &c. 2nd Edition, 


“* To give forth sound views of science and great philosoph Pp iples, in brief and | introduced to their knowledge the ‘Small Books on Great Subjects,’ and derive as 
clear language, is the aim of the ‘ Well-Wishers to Knowledge,” and most successfully | delight from their perusal as we have done.”—Cvitic, June 1844. mix 
have they laboured....We are satisfied that our readers will heartily thank us for having 


No. 2. The CONNEXION between PHYSIOLOGY and INTELLECTUAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 2nd Edition, enlarged. 


“The writer has drawn his materials from the writings of physiologists of the highest | which all who love their fellow-creatures must wish well—that of inducing men to think, 
repute, so that this lecture may be perused with profit by the professional as well as the | and of affording them the means of doing so to good purposes.” 

general reader Our readers will best understand our idea of a good lecture upon an : Philosophical Magazine, December 1943, 

abstract subject, by perusing the one from which we have quoted.” “‘We welcome the present volumes, assured that every person who reads them will 5 

British and Foreign Medical Review, April 1843. | from their perusal with the tone of his mind strengthened and improved,” te 

“We hail the appearance of these works as the commencement of an enterprise to Literary Gazette, November 1$43, 


No. 3. On MAN’S POWER over HIMSELF to PREVENT or CONTROL INSANITY, 


“This little essay possesses the same claims as the former to the attention of the general reader, in the truthfulness, simplicity, and, at the same time, the comprehensiveness 
its views.”—British and Foreign Medical Review, June 1844. 


No. 4. INTRODUCTION to ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 


**We approve its execution, and highly recommend its perusal and study. Much | derived from it, and profit to every reader from the thoughts and concl 
interesting and useful information for the farmer, gardener, and valetudinarian, is to be | pervade it.”"—Literary Gazette, March 1844. 


Nos. 5 and 6. A BRIEF VIEW of GREEK PHILOSOPHY. 


“This pleasing sketch is part of a series of ‘Small Books on Great Subjects,’ which 
offer wool views on science and philosophy to those who cannot seek them in more 
voluminous writings. Brief as it is, it is put together very neatly and discerningly. 
The opinions are perfectly sound, and extremely well expressed.” | 
Examiner, September 1844. 








Which 


‘We cannot doubt that these small manuals will prove sources of pure delight anj 
solid advantage to all attentive readers. In fact, the reader will find that within the short 
compass of about 200 small pages is comprised the pith of all that can be ascertaing 
respecting the leading schools and teachers of Greek philosophy down to the Christian 
era.”—Atheneum, November 1844. 


No. 7. CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE and PRACTICE in the SECOND CENTURY. 


“To those who love thoughtful, eloquent, and coloured writing, we cordially recom- | the writers, that it has secured itself in the reflective portion of the reading Public a repu: 
mend ‘ Christian Doctrine in the Second Century.’ So judicious has been the selection of | tation as solid and brilliant now as it will be spreading and enduring hereafter.” 
subjects, and such the zeal, ability, and earnestness of purpose everywhere displayed by Critic, January 7, 1843, 


No. 8. An EXPOSITION of VULGAR and COMMON ERRORS. 


** A world of wisdom has, indeed, been condensed in this little work. This is a worthy “There can be no doubt of one thing, that there is both wisdom and eloquence in 
addition to the series of ‘Small Books on Great Subjects.’ "—Critic, May 1845. several of these essays, and no thinking mind can peruse them without interest. This boot 
is worth more than one perusal” —Atheng@um, September 1845. 


No. 9. An INTRODUCTION to VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 


“To such as are unacquainted with the sound and sterling character of these books, | and popular work. 
and especially to all who, ignorant of the physiology of plants, desire to have their eyes 
opened to the beauties that surround them, or wish for fresh evidences of the power and 
beneficence of the Creator, we strongly recommend this unpretending though comprehensive 


No. 10. On the PRINCIPLES of CRIMINAL LAW. 


“« This is a meritorious attempt towards the solution of a problem, the difficulty of which ** The author of this admirable little treatise, indeed, deserves its title of a ‘ Little Book 
is constantly becoming more acknowledged.....The whole book deserves to be read; and | on a Great Subject.’ The writers of these thoughtful treatises are not labourers for hire: 
its length is not such as to deter any one from doing so.....It (the author's plan of treat- | they are men who have stood apart from the throng, and marked the movements of the 
ment of juvenile offenders) offers many advantages over the present systems (Parkhurst’s | crowd, the tendencies of society, its evils, its errors, and, meditating upon them, have give 
included', and seems to tend more to the attainment of the true object of punishment.” their thoughts to ‘ the thoughtful.’"—Critic, March and July 1846. 

The Jurist, December 1846. 


No. 11. CHRISTIAN SECTS in the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


“This book is an interesting as well asa very useful book to general readers and persons ** The writer of the present work exhibits an amiable spirit of toleration. It is sufficient 
who, from want of ——— have only vague and confined ideas of sectarian doctrine. | to testify to his uniform good sense in the treatment of his topics. His book may be 
. .-His account of the Unitarians is one which may be read with much advantage, and | mended as useful both for the peculiar information it tains and the b lent spirit 
especially as the generality of persons have formed very inconclusive notions about them.” | which it is calculated to encourage.”— Atheneum, October 1846. 


Theologian, September 1846. “ This is a good volume, teaching with Christian feeling, humanity, and benevolence” 


Literary Gazette, Mareh 184. 
No. 12. GENERAL PRINCIPLES of GRAMMAR. 


“ The treatise is in itself a bold and successful endeavour to rescue the science of grammar from the trammels of pedantry, and to view it in its loftier aspect, as associated with, 
not a portion of, the philosophy of the human mind.""—Critic, March 1847. 


W. PICKERING, 177, Piccadilly. 


In the reflections with which the author concludes his book, there i: 
so much beauty, so high and holy a train of thought, that we cannot forbear gracing w 
pages with a part of them.”—Critic, September 18-45. 











PERICLES; 


A TALE OF ATHENS IN THE 83rp OLYMPIAD. 


By the Autuor of ‘A Brier View or GREEK PuILosopny.’ 


** A beautiful and bewitching narrative. We should not do justice to our feelings con- | and natural through the many brilliant passages with which it abounds.” — 
cerning this ‘ Tale of Athens,’ if we did not express our belief that the perusal of it stimulates Eclectic Review, July 146. 
the noblest and best affections of the heart. It will make the young and thoughtless wiser ; *« The object of this fiction is to exhibit the writer’s view of the chatacter 0 
and it will freshen up right sentiment and high aspiration in those who already stand in | and Aspasia, and the general features of Athenian society in their age. The ex 
the same level as the writer.....In conclusion, we must observe, that our author's English | public affairs, the description of public events, and the dramatic introduction of i 
is pure and easy, not like that of some fashionable novelists, and remains equally simple | persons arc often done with power and interest ; there is also thought and matter ia 
work, and the composition is vigorous and eloquent.”—Spectator, April 1846. 


LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 














"Die by James Homes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, printer, at his office, No. 4, Took’s-court, Cone -eoe, the parish of St. Andrew, in the said coun’ y ; and 


C pobisie! 
yy tS of No. 14, Wellington-street North, in the said county, Publisher, at No. 14, in Wellington-stseet aforesaid; and sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders,—Agents: for SCOTLAND, Mea 
fate, Bain! 


burgh ;—for IRELAXD, Messrs. Cumming & Ferguson, Dublin.—Saturday, May 15, 1847. 
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